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This is a partial list of books reviewed in this 
issue; for a complete list of adult books re- 
viewed, see Author Index on page 88. 


All That Was Mortal 

American Catholic Dilemma 

The American Way in Sport 

And Yet So New 

Atlas of the Early Christian World 

The Book of Negro Folklore 

The Bridge 

The Catholic Church in the Middle East 

The Catholic Viewpoint on Marriage and 
the Family 

Christianity in a Revolutionary Age, Vol. | 

Claudelle Inglish 

The Coming of the New Deal 

The Communist World and Ours 

Evelyn Waugh: Portrait of an Artist 

Exodus 

Ezio Pinza 

First Lady of the Revolution 

Flemish Painting: From Bosch to Rubens 

Foreign Policy and the Free Society 

Freedom of Choice in Education 

From the Terrace 

God and the Soviets 

Graham Greene 

Granite and Rainbow 

History of the Modern World: The Far 
East, Latin America, Russia and the 
Soviet Union, The Near East 

Jean Lefebvre De Cheverus 

John, King of England 

Leyte: June, 1944-January, 1945 

The Life of Christ 

The Lord of History 

The Magic-Maker: E. E. Cummings 
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New Horizons in Latin America 

New Life in Catholic School 

On War 

A Passion for Books 

The Peninsula 
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The Pistol 

The Poorhouse Fair 

The Proud Possessors 

Psychology and the Cross 

Reflections on the Psalms 

The Search 

The Secular Journal of Thomas Merton 

The Spirit of ‘Seventy-six 

Tambourines to Glory 

Tenderloin 

The Territory Ahead on 

West of the Indus 

Winston Churchill: The Years of Prepara- 
tion 

The Word Is Love 
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Au 9Quvitation to Attend 
“A REPORT ON AMERICAN CULTURE”’ 


A symposium sponsored by the Thomas More Association 
and the Department of Library Science, Rosary College 


June 13-14, 1959 


Featuring 





GUSTAVE WEIGEL, S.J., noted lecturer, Professor of Ecclesiology, Woodstock College, Sch 
of Divinity, author of Faith and Understanding in America, speaking on the moral climate 
American culture. 


JEAN CHARLOT, artist, lecturer, author, Professor of Art, University of Hawaii, speaking o 
American art. 


PAUL HUME, Music Editor, The Washington Post and Times Herald, columnist for The Criti 
author of Catholic Church Music, speaking on American music. 


JOHN SHANLEY, Radio-Television Editor, The New York Times, critic, lecturer, speaking 
American radio and television. 


RICHARD BREEN, motion-picture writer, winner of Academy Award for Screen Writing, forme 
President of the Screen Writers’ Guild, speaking on American movies. 


CHARLES BRACELEN FLOOD, novelist, author of Love Is a Bridge, A Distant Drum, Tell M 
Stranger, speaking on American literature. 





LEO BRADY, dramatist, author of The Edge of Doom, Drama Department, Catholic Universi 
of America, speaking on American theatre. 


Discussion Chairmen will include: W. B. Ready, Director of Libraries, Marquette University, author 
of The Poor Hater; Arthur C. Becker, Dean of the School of Music, DePaul University; Rev. Benedict 
Ashley, O.P., Professor of Theology, Pontifical Faculty, Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Illi- 
nois; Nina Polcyn, Director, St. Benet’s, Chicago; Sister Mary Peter, O.P., Ph.D., formerly President of 
Rosary College; Thomas Stritch, Head of the Department of Communication Arts, University of Notre 
Dame; Len O’Connor, NBC News, Chicago. 


Symposium will be held at Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois, opening 9:30 a.m. 
Saturday, June 13, closing 4:30 p.m. Sunday, June 14. Space limits the number of 
enrollments which can be accepted—please write for detailed brochure and regis- 
tration form promptly: 


Symposium Co-Director 


THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 


210 West Madison Street Chicago 6, Illinois 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 
The newest DOUBLEDAY 


fal\ IMAGE BOOKS 


“...making the world’s finest Catholic 
literature available to all.” 
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TERESA OF AVILA 

Marcelle Auclair. A vital, vivid and realistic biog- 
raphy of the great mystic, theologian, author and 
saint, based on many heretofore unavailable docu- 
ments and unusual first-hand research in Spain’s 
Carmelite cloisters. D79 (Orig. $4.95) $1.35 


PLAYED BY EAR: 

The Autobiography of Father Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 
The moving story of one of America’s most beloved 
priests and his penetrating thoughts and reflections 
on our own lives and times. D76 (Orig. $4.00) 95¢ 


MY BELOVED: 

The Story of a Carmelite Nun. Mother Catherine 
Thomas. A revelation of life today in the Church’s 
most austere and strictly cloistered order, written 
with sensitivity, compassionate humor and fascinating 
detail and based on the author’s thirty years of 
Carmelite life. D77 (Orig. $3.50) 75¢ 


THE LOVE OF GOD 

Dom Aelred Graham, O.S.B. A masterful, compre- 
hensive exposition of the main principles of spiritual 
life — an ideal introduction for laymen to the nature, 
conditions, expressions and effects of man’s love for 
God. D81 (Orig. $3.00) 85¢ 


SAINT PETER THE APOSTLE 
William Thomas Walsh. This vivid and dramatic 
biography is based on the New Testament, recent 
archaeological discoveries and years of painstaking 
research in many fields, and includes a superb recrea- 
tion of the early days of the Church. D80 

(Orig. $3.75) 95¢ 
DARK NIGHT OF THE SOUL 
St. John of the Cross. One of the greatest master- 
pieces of all mystical literature by the sublime Span- 
ish mystic, which has been called ‘‘the most grandiose 
and the most melodious spiritual canticle to which 
any one man has ever given utterance.’’ Translated 
and edited by E. Allison Peers. D78 


THE IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY 

John Henry Cardinal Newman. The famous treatise 
on the philosophy of higher education by the Rector 
of the Catholic University of Ireland and one of the 
19th century’s most renowned churchmen. No mod- 
ern theory of high education can be complete without 
giving this classic treatise consideration. Introduction 
by George N. Shuster. D75 


WOMAN OF THE PHARISEES 

Francois Mauriac. This superb portrayal of a ‘good’ 

woman whose fanatic self-righteousness destroyed 

her entire self-centered world is held by many to be 

the finest novel of the Nobel Prize-winning author. 
2 (Orig. $3.00) 75¢ 
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Catholic Books titicon 


The Dead Sea Scrolls and 
Primitive Christianity 


Jean S. Danielou, S.J.—“A thoroughly 
positive, cogently argued, scientifically 
accurate, interestingly and clearly writ- 
ten treatise giving the Catholic view on 
a subject widely debated and discussed 
at the present time.”—Virginia Kirkus 


$3.00 
Pius XIil 
and the American People 


Vincent A. Yzermans — The “spiritual 
testament” of the late Pontiff to those 
Americans he loved so much—60 inti- 
mate talks to Americans—lavishly illus- 
trated—handsomely printed. $4.75 


About Our Contributors 


r. Eric WatpMan is Chairman of the 
Department of Political Science and Di- 
rector of the Institute of German Affairs at 
Marquette University. Dr. Waldman was edu- 
cated at the University of Vienna and The 
George Washington University, Washington, 
D.C., where he received his doctorate of phil- 
osophy in political science. Before coming to 
Marquette in 1955, he taught at George Wash- 
ington University and worked as a research an- 
alyst for the War Documentation Project of 
Columbia University, utilizing captured Ger- 
man military and political documents for a 
number of published though classified mono- 
graphs which deal with the German occupa- 


Dr. Eric Waldman 
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Prophet and Witness tion administration and related subjects. Sc 
in Jerusalem This past summer Dr. Waldman spent four weeks as a member of a an 
Adrian Hastings —“Treats the Third small group of American university professors, guests of the Federal Gov- By 
Gospel and the Acts together in such a ernment of Germany, who were studying the political development of by 
profound, scholarly and interestingly ‘ 2 ’ 
dramatic way that it cannot fail in its post-war Germany. After the official tour was ended, he remained in Ger- pe 
aim to give a coherent picture of the many to spend two weeks on active duty as a reserve officer with the U.S. ti 
elmer sang na ace Army at Heidelberg and three weeks collecting material for a book he is 
Church.”—Virginia Kirkus $4.00 working on which deals with political indoctrination in the Soviet Zone | Ct 
: of Germany. During World War II, Dr. Waldman served as an intelli- ] By 
The Faithful at Mass gence officer, first as an instructor in the military intelligence school, later = 
William S. Abell—“Pastors conducting as a research analyst in the War Department General Staff, G-2, and [an 
eee eat eae finally as an operation officer in Germany from 1946 until 1949. 2 
purposes. The value of the book consists Having witnessed in Austria the rise of National Socialism, Dr. Wald- the 
in the fusion of piety and knowledge, man is especially aware of the dangers which threaten society from ag- | fra 
the pietas literata desired by the schools . Sie : : 
of the late Middle Ages. It is written to gressive, totalitarian communism as well as from other non-democratic D 
appeal to the general reader, avoiding sources. He has come to believe that a well-informed public is the best N 
ee en bane Weed, LE assurance that political demagogues of the extreme left or right can be . 
ICA $2.75 prevented from taking over a democratic society, and it is a democratic 7 
Laie, society which he sees as the essential matrix for man, as a moral and ra- iat 
Gospel Meditations tional being, to develop himself according to his best capabilities. . 
ye Cre hateadination Sp - S. Dr. Waldman is a member of the boards of directors of the Phi Beta Ps 
ee “4 re i ee mp nner ce | Kappa Association of Greater Milwaukee, of the World Affairs Council A 
of Daniel-Rops or P. Lagrange or Ro- of Milwaukee and of Goethe House, Inc., of Milwaukee. He is a mem- 
mano Guardini.”—D’Arcy $4.00 ber of the Sovereign and Military Order of Malta. Recently Marquette | 
Peomint University Press published his book The Spartacist Uprising of 1 919 and 2 
Priest, Philosopher and Patriot the Crisis in the German Socialist Movement. In this issue he reviews the m 
Seed, Rist dsmnibiak hie: first four volumes (Russia and the Soviet Union, The Far East, the Near Cl 


raphy should restore the good name of 
a saintly priest, a profound philosopher 
and a noble patriot, and incidentally 
throw much light on the beginnings of 
modern Italy.” LIBRARY JOUR- 
NAL $7.50 


St. Thomas Aquinas 


Kenelm Foster, O.P.-—Contains a trans- 
lation of the majority of the first-hand 
sources for the study of Aquinas—Gui’s 
life—Tolomeo Lucca’s History—by the 
Professor of Medieval History of the 
University of Cambridge. $5.00 


At all bookstores 





East, Latin America) of the University of Michigan Press’ History of the 
Modern World. 


hens Davis, who reviews The Book of Negro Folklore, edited by 
Langston Hughes and Arna Bontemps, is Director of the Catholic 
Interracial Council of Chicago. 

George A. Woods, reviewing John R. Tunis’ The American Way in 
Sport, is a member of the editorial staff of The New York Times Book 
Review and a frequent reviewer of sports books and books for young 
people. 


James Milord, who reviews Alberta Hannum’s Paint the Wind, a 


biography of the Navaho primitive artist, Beatien Yazz, is welfare teacher 
to the Dog Rib Indians at the Federal School at Yellowknife, Canada. 





HELICON PRESS 
— Y= 5305 East Drive 


<< —FK Baltimore 27, Md. 
4 Tus Cam 


Bernice R. Witte, who reviews Aline B. Saarinen’s The Proud Posses- 
sors, the story of some American art collections, is an artist and art teacher 
in Memphis, Tennessee. 
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New Books for Lent and Early Spring 





—_—— 


The Mass, A Liturgical 


Commentary 

Volume I: The Mass 

of the Catechumens 

By Canon A. Croegaert. Trans- 
lated by J. Holland Smith. A 
study of the Mass beginning with 
a discussion of the altar and its 
furnishings and concluding with 
a chapter on the Creed. Each cere- 
mony has a chapter to itself and 
is there fully described under its 
historical, doctrinal, liturgical and 
theological aspects. $4.75 
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Science, Religion 
and Christianity 


By Hans Urs von Balthasar. Translated 
by Hilda C. Graef. With all honesty, 
this stimulating and thoughtful book 
tries to find a bridge between Christian 
thought and modern secular tno sO 


Christian Humanism 


By Louis Bouyer. Translated by A. V. 
Littledale. Father Bouyer shows that 
there is no conflict between humanism 
and Christianity. He also deals cogently 
with questions such as liberty, the role 
of the intellect, and the nature of au- 
thority, all in a very contemporary 
framework. $2.50 


Dictionary of the 
New Latin Psalter 


By Rev. William J. Konus. A much- 
needed book for priests and seminar- 
ians to help their appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the New Psalter and to 
facilitate the adjustment from the Old 
Psalter. $2.75 


A Retreat on Friendship 
vith Christ 


By Louis Colin, C.SS.R. Translated by 
Sister M. Carina, O.P. Readings and 
meditations on charity, the essence of 
Christian spirituality, arranged for a 
ten-day retreat. The book can be read- 


ily adapted to shorter exercises. $3.75 








The Trial of Jesus 


| 
By Dr. Josef Blinzler. Translated | 
by Isabel and Florence McHugh. | 
A scholarly discussion of the | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


led to the crucifixion of the Son 
of God. A brilliant handling of 
legal, archeological and historical 


Shortly $4.50 
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St. Vincent de Paul 


By M. V. Woodgate. A new biography of 
St. Vincent de Paul based on his Let- 
ters and Conferences, various contem- 
porary histories and biographies, and 
other publications of more recent $0.45 

75 


Problems in the Liturgy 


By Gerard Montague, D.D. Practical so- 
lutions for bringing the day-to-day cus- 
toms and exigencies of parish life into 
line with the strict requirements of the 
rubrics, together with information of 
the history and present status of litur- 
gical developments. $5.50 


We Have a Pope 
A Portrait of His Holiness 
Pope John XXIII 


By Msgr. Albert Giovanneiti. Translated 
by John Chapin. One of the first full- 
length biographies of the new pontiff, 
popularly told and covering every phase 
of his colorful ecclesiastical career. 
Illustrated with many recent photo- 
graphs. $2.75 


The Life of Christ 
By Andres Fernandez, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap. 
In this life of Christ “a tremen- 
dous abundance of learing is 
comprehensibly presented so as to 
afford a more penetrating appre- 
ciation of the Gospel in its small- 
est incidents and as a grand 
whole. . . . The book deserves to 
be ranked with the finest of its 
kind.”—Msgr. John S. Kennedy 
$12.50 
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The Ceremonies of the 
Roman Rite Described 


By Adrian Fortescue and J. B. O’Con- 
nell. This revised edition provides full 
explanatory descriptions and diagrams 
of all the ceremonies of the Church for 
every occasion. Augmented by an ap- 
pendix on American usage by Rev. 
Frederick R. McManus. $7.50 


Youth Before God 


Prayers and Thoughts 


Prepared by William L. Kelly, S.J. A 
new type of prayerbook for young peo- 
ple containing prayers, meditations and 
instructions. The book is beautifully de- 
signed and illustrated, and is bound in 
soft, simulated leather. An excellent 
gift for all young people. $3.75 


A Man Cleansed by God 


A Novel Based on 
St. Patrick’s “Confession” 


By Jokn E. Beahn. A colorful, inspiring 
and accurate tale which enables the 
reader to gain new insights into the 
mind and heart of the great missionary 
and apostle of Ireland, St. Patrick. $3.75 


All for the King’s Delight 


A Study of Christian Chastity, 
Principally for Religious Sisters 


By Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. The prac- 
tice of chastity considered against the 
amoral background of the contemporary 
world. The book will appeal not only to 
nuns, but to many lay people as by 
4. 


First Steps to Sanctity 


By Albert J. Shamon. A clear and well- 
defined treatment of the first stage of 
development in the spiritual life for 
those intent on union with Christ. $2.75 


The Family Clinic 


A Book of Questions and Answers 


By John L. Thomas, S.J. Expert advice 
on practical modern family and mar- 
riage problems based on actual case his- 
tories. $3.95 


-—- Liturgical Commentaries —, 
By Dame Aemiliana Loehr 


| The Mass Through 7 
the Year 


Volume I: Advent to Palm Sunday 


Translated by I. T. Hale. An ex- 
planation of the Masses for each 
Sunday; as well as the weekdays 
of Lent, made from the texts the 
[ Church herself has given to each. 

| Excellent meditation material on | 
the liturgy. $4.50 


The Great Week 


An Explanation of the 
Liturgy of Holy Week 


Translated by D. T. H. Bridge- 
house. “Among the books on the 
liturgy of Holy Week, this one de- 
serves special attention. ... It is 
not concerned so much with the 
ceremonies as with what the cere- 
monies symbolize. Hence it is a 
book for prayerful reading and 
meditation.” — Review for Reli- 
gious $2.75 
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NEW BOOKS FOR 
THE NEW YEAR 


MEXICO: LAND §& 
OF MARY’S 5 
WONDERS MEXICO 


Joseph L. Cassidy 


Arm -chair traveller, 
student of Mariology, 
all who love the 
Queen of Heaven will delight in this 
new book by Father Cassidy. It re- 
tains all the childlike simplicity of 
the Mexican people and their deep 
devotion to Mary in telling of the 
historic pictures and statues of her 
there. Handsomely produced, fully 
illustrated. 


LAND OF 
MARY'S 


WONDERS 





$4.00 


THE MASS: OUR TREASURE 


Reverend Mother 
Agnes M. Schmitt, R.C. 


Clearly and simply this little book 
gives children an understanding of 
what the Sacrifice of the Mass is. 
They learn the structure of the Mass, 
the theme of each part, and how to co- 
offer it with the priest. Fine prepara- 
tion for the use of a Missal. Uniquely 
good illustrations. 

$ .50 


THE MAN 
WHO FOUGHT 


THE DEVIL 
The Cure of Ars 


Eva K. Betz 


Early teen-agers will 
welcome this vivid 
story of St. John 
Vianney, an appealing, inspiring hero. 
Illustrated. 


The (Dan 
Who Fought 
the Devil -t- 


$2.25 


Bookstore or Dept. 4-2708 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON, N.J. 











Letters to the Editors 


ONWARD AND UPWARD 
With reference to Mrs. Mcllraith’s letter in 
the December ’58-January ’59 issue of The 
Critic and Jacques Maritain’s article “Art for 
Art’s Sake” (October-November issue), I 
should like to make the following comments. 

Mrs. Mcllraith asks that you “come down 
a little from your Olympian heights” and not 
publish material suitable only for “an ad- 
vanced seminar course.” Mrs. Mcllraith men- 
tions that both she and her husband who are 
intelligent people were unable to understand 
Professor Maritain’s essay. It seems to me, 
first of all, that the topic of the essay is not 
an entirely simple one, capable of being dis- 
cussed intelligently without some philosophical 
background. I have studied Thomistic philoso- 
phy in college, and did not find the essay in- 
comprehensible, but on the contrary quite 
lucid and stimulating. Understanding an essay 
on philosophy is not entirely a matter of in- 
telligence; one must have some grasp of the 
principles which the writer employs. Articles 
like Professor Maritain’s may encourage some 
of us to review our philosophy a little, or they 
may only discourage and bring about “an 
awful inferiority complex.” In either case, the 
risk is well worth taking on the part of The 
Critic, it seems to me, and I for one would 
not like it at all if your excellent publication 
were to standardize the level of intelligibility 
of the articles which it publishes. There may 
be, after all, some of your readers who enjoy 
a glimpse of the “Olympian heights” every 
now and then. 

Geracp C. Hay, Jr. 
Washington, D.C. 


Please don’t let that college graduate who 
might get “an awful inferiority complex” make 
you lower the standards of The Critic. Al- 
though she and her husband could not “figure 
out” what Maritain was talking about (they 
were probably traumatified by the very name 
Maritain), my husband gave this article as 
an assignment to some of his high school sen- 
iors in English IV and they had no difficulty 
in grasping the point that great art while it 
must be created only with regard to the inner 
nature of the work, not with some propaganda 
message in the mind of the artist, neverthe- 
less communicates a message, for great art by 
its nature is “the communication of divine 
goodness”; great art is stamped with that mark, 
the perfect integration of word and flesh, good- 
ness and beauty. 

However, this note is not written to de- 
fend Maritain; he doesn’t need it. It is really 
written to go to the rescue of Dan Herr, a 
dear defenseless creature too timid to protect 
himself. So little satire is to be found nowa- 
days, everybody is so stuffy and self-impor- 
tant, that it is really astounding to find some- 
one who is not afraid to throw a few banana 
peelings around for people in high hats to 
slip on! As for “the twenty-six” Dan could 
do without, that was a mighty enchanting list. 
One does not have to go along with every- 
thing on the list, does one? May we not beg 
to differ without finding it necessary to push 
Dan out of the twenty-sixth story window? 
Please don’t worry about not getting him off 


to the foreign missions. We will see to it thy 
some weary, hard-working missionary gets th. 
relaxing laugh and the stimulating dig all ¢ 
us need once a month at least to keep oy 
blood pressure up. 
CorNELIA Sussman 
Palm Springs, Calif. 


CREDIT WHERE DUE 
In the August-September issue Dan He 
gives the quote, “All gall is divided into thre 





parts—you have all three of them.” Howeyg 
he confesses to forgetting to identify th 
source. Now whether this is the origin 
source or not I cannot say, but they tell th 
story about the late Archbishop Schrembs ¢ 
Cleveland. He bought a church from th 
Episcopalians, I believe it was, which bor 
the name of St. Paul’s. In making it into ; 
Catholic Church, the Archbishop changed th 
name to the Conversion of St. Paul. It wx 
then that the Protestant Archbishop wrote ) 
Archbishop Schrembs that “all gall is divide 
into three parts and you have all three ¢ 
them.” The Church of the Conversion of 
Paul exists today in Cleveland on Euclid Ave 
nue and is a center for Perpetual Adoration, 

This source is a bit late in coming bu 
there are over twenty people here who a 
anxious to read The Critic and it takes: 
while for the magazine to make the rounk 
Which just goes to prove how popular you 
magazine is. We find that there is no bette 
way to keep in touch with the field of En 
lish literature. On more than one occasion 
articles from The Critic have been read i 
table. Since we are an international seminay 
for the Society of Mary, Marianists, the a 
ticle by Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn on “Amer 
ican Literature in Europe” caused quite a dis 
cussion. 

Personally the first thing I always tum ti 
is Dan Herr’s column “Stop Pushing!” bu! 
the other columns, articles and reviews at 
all worthwhile. Keep up the fine work. 

Witiiam Benrincer, S.M. 
Fribourg, Switzerland 


THANK YOU, THANK YOU 

Over the years that I have been a subscribe 
the magazine has improved steadily in forma 
and content. I would particularly comment 
the broadened scope of your coverage. You! 
articles and columns on the arts, both fm 
and “lively,” enliven the magazine conside 
ably. 

I do regret the apparent cessation of the 
occasionally appearing “Literary Supplement. 
I found it to be a very worthwhile featur 

Rosert H. O'BRIEN 
Chicago, Illinois 


You are to be congratulated on a magaiZilt 
which continues to grow, and, as diversifil 
as it is now, to become more “catholic” in th 
true sense of the word. One does not always 
agree with the articles, but that makes 
issue more stimulating and it’s real fun to # 
how others react. Often in “Letters to t 
Editors” I find my own views expressed . « 
Exste J. Mouton 
Mendota, Illinois 
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APPROACH TO PENANCE 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 


What penance is and how to approcch it in the right 
way—through prayer. Hence the new book on the 
right. $2.50 


THE TEMPTATIONS OF CHRIST 
by Gerald Vann, O.P., and P. K. Meagher, O.P. 


On the temptations suggested to Our Lord by the 
devil, and on the help His way of meeting them can 
be to us. $2.75 


THE RISEN CHRIST 
by Caryll Houselander 


On Our Lord’s risen life and our part in it: a won- 
derful preparation for Easter. $2.75 


THE HOLY RULE 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 


"The first new commentary on the Holy Rule in Eng- 
lish since the language was invented. And a beau- 
tiful job.’.—-Dom Albert Bauman, Editor of ST. JO- 
SEPH MAGAZINE. $7.50 


THE WORLD TO COME 
by Robert W. Gleason, S.J. 


An excellent guide for the pilgrim who would like to 
know more of the world he is journeying towards. 


$3.00 
AND YET SO NEW 
by Arnold Lunn 


The author of NOW I SEE on his adventures, contro- 


versies and travels during the latest twenty-five years. 
Feb. 11th. $3.75 


SHEED & WARD 


Fepruary-Marcu, 1959 


NEW SPRING BOOKS 
and 
LENTEN READING 


On the right are books from our early Spring list; 
on the left books published earlier, but especially 
recommended as the kind of Lenten reading that 
stimulates rather than soothes. 
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APPROACH TO PRAYER 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 


A companion volume to the book on the left. Chosen 
by the Thomas More Book Club and the Spiritual 
Book Associates. Feb. 25th. $2.50 


MRS. CHRISTOPHER 
by Elizabeth Myers 


An inside-out detective story: enthusiastically reviewed 

in England as a “modern morality.” This first Amer- 

ican edition is a Thomas More “Book to Live.” 
Mar. 11th. $3.00 


ST. JEAN-MARIE 
VIANNEY 


by Margaret Trouncer 


A new biography of the Cure 
of Ars to mark his centen- 
ary. Simply told, with many 
enchanting details which 
make us feel we know the 
saint. 


Mar. 11th. $3.95 





NEW CANTERBURY BOOKS: 


THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH 
by Bruce Vawter, C.M. 


PATTERN OF SCRIPTURE 
by Alexander Jones, Vincent Rochford 
and Cecily Hastings 


Unlike earlier Canterbury Books, these were written 
specially for this series. Paper. 
11th. 


Mar. 75¢ each 
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For news of all our Spring books and further suggestions for Lenten reading, write for Sheed & Ward's OWN 
TRUMPET. Address your card to Michele MacGill at— 


New York 3 
7 





PRAY THE MASS use a missal during Lent 











MY LENTEN MISSAL 


« EXPLAINED BY FATHER STEDMAN » 











with the restored Liturgy for Holy Week m 

an 

The complete new Lenten missal ical 
is now available in one convenient, Spiritual Reading For Lent te 
pocket-sized edition. The easy-to- id 
use number system enables everyone MY WAY OF LIFE — $1.35 % 
to follow the priest at Mass every MY DAILY PRAYER — .82 ote 
day during Lent. MY DAILY BREAD - 7 
"The use of My Lenten Missal at MY IMITATION OF CHRIST —  .78 - 
home makes for active participation an ease onsen Gene a 5 
in the Life of Christ". , Sue 
MY MASS — .78 etc. 

POCKET SIZE, XI 

512 pages CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL — .68 . 























84¢ 








Order From Your Bookstore or From 


THE CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOSEPH B. FREY, Director 


5300 FORT HAMILTON PARKWAY, BROOKLYN-19,N, Y. 






































PIUS XII’s 
CHARTER 
FOR CRITICS 





By JOHN S. KENNEDY 





























“. ., the critic is something more than a mere reporter’ 
I" HAs been said of Pius XII that he wanted, in the course Happily, the Holy Father did not neglect those little or 
of his pontificate, to meet and say something of peculiar poorly regarded specimens, the critical commentators on cur- 
appositeness to representatives of every vocation, profession rent publications. Even a Pope whose pontificate is as long 
and employment. He did succeed in speaking to people typ- and active as his, leaves some unfinished business at his 
ical of an amazing range of these. Quite as amazing was the death. Understanding this full well, one still regrets that the 
pertinence of his remarks in each instance. He was not late pontiff did not get around to completion of his remarks 
content to utter a few generalities applicable to almost any- on literary criticism, the first installment of which he gave, 
one in any field or condition, but always came to grips, some- on February 13, 1956, to an assembly of priests engaged in 
times briefly and sometimes at considerable length, with mat- the reviewing of books. On that occasion, he spoke of the 
ters of acute practical concern to his auditors of the moment. subject of criticism and laid down principles which should 
To read, for example, his address to clothes stylists is to be guide the critic. He promised, if the opportunity should 
astonished by its evidence of awareness of the details and arise, to treat at some later time the object of criticism, which 
difficulties of fashion designing. No doubt he not only im- he said seemed to him the more important. The opportunity 
pressed these people by his close knowledge of their work, to finish his observations did not present itself, and we are 
but also opened their eyes to aspects of it, and especially to the poorer because of this circumstance, for the striking qual- 
aChristian philosophy of it, to which they had never before ity of what he did pronounce suggests that his full analysis 
adverted. would have provided Catholic critics with a full-fledged char- 
So it was with group after group: historians and railway ter for their work. 
workers, scientists and midwives, economists and journalists, The 1956 discourse began with a declaration of the im- 
etc. Nor were the practitioners of the arts overlooked. Pius portance of the work his auditors were doing. This was no 
XII gave audiences to painters and sculptors, to actors and conventional compliment, facile and empty. The Holy Fath- 
musicians, to writers, to people working in films, television, er acknowledged reading’s great practical influence on the 
radio, and so on. In each instance he demonstrated a grasp attitudes, conduct and destiny both of the individual and of 
of the possibilities, limitations and problems of the medium the community, whether for good or for ill. He referred to 
in question, which must have made his listeners realize that “the flood-tide of publications, of little or no value, which 
here was a man exceptionally well informed, unusually sym- threaten to submerge the lofty dignity of human nature in the 
pathetic and capable of clarifying their objectives and stirring mire of error or perversion.” He found it essential that~in- 
them to purer and more inspired effort. formed and authoritative guidance be provided 
It must have been gratifying to his listeners to hear their 
Monsignor John S. Kennedy is Editor of the Hartford, work as critics called a signal part of the pastoral ministry. 
Conn., “Catholic Transcript” and author of the syndicated Priests so occupied often feel that their labors are peripheral 
k-review column “Balancing the Books.” at best and probably quite irrelevant, and that, for the good 
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of souls, the good of the Church and 
their own salvation, they would do 
much better to give up the tedious, time- 
consuming business of constant reading 
and appraising of books, in favor of pa- 
rochial posts. But here was none other 
than the Vicar of Christ saying that 
each of them was a strong and trusted 
collaborator in his own pastoral minis- 
try because making “an earnest effort 
to direct the flocks of Christ to the 
healthy pastures of the spirit.” 

But if the priest-critic was borne up 
by the- reassurance from a source so 
eminent, he may well have had sharp 
misgivings as he took in what followed: 
namely, an acute delineation of all that 
is required of him in his work. His Ho- 
liness went on to say that the critic is 
not solely concerned with moral values 
and influence, with the moral aspects of 
a book. Obviously these will figure, and 
figure largely, in Catholic criticism. But 
he insisted that Catholic criticism be 
“thorough,” meaning that every aspect 
of every book be painstakingly consid- 
ered: e.g., “the scientific, literary and 
artistic.” He called for as exhaustive a 
judgment as possible, one that would 
win the respect not only of the general 
reader but also of the expert. If the 
Catholic critic is to gain a wide and at- 
tentive hearing, and if his work is to 
have the impact it should, then “pers- 
picacity, honesty and intellectual cour- 
age” are required, and such knowledge 
and judiciousness as accord with “the 
perennial tradition of the Church, al- 
ways careful to follow the course and 
development of thought and form.” 

In short, His Holiness demanded 
competence and conscientiousness of a 
high order. He set a standard which the 
journeyman reviewer, unable or un- 
willing to appreciate every aspect of a 
book and to view it in its artistic, social 
and cultural context, but merely pro- 
nouncing a slapdash moral verdict, sim- 
ply does not meet. 

The prime requisite, he said, is in- 
tellectual. It “has to do with the critic’s 
faculty for discernment, first of all his 
ability to read and understand correctly 
the book under review.” Pope Pius took 
it for granted, of course, that the critic 
would read the book, and read it in its 
entirety. It is not unknown that a book 
has been reviewed not on its contents 
but on those of the dust jacket. But 
for responsible persons, such as were 
being addressed, this is unthinkable. 
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The Critic's Prayer 


Grant me the charity 
Of a Francis Assisi, 

And Avila’s sharp wit 
To keep my style breezy; 


Bless me with reason, 
Whose wisdom is minus 
The major equipment 
Of a Thomas Aquinas; 


Along with clean paper 
And fresh cigars, 
Grant me the insight 
Of a Cure d’Ars— 


But leave me the privilege 
To smack a dull tome, 
With the irascible joy 
Of a Saint Jerome. 


Tuomas P. McDonneELL 


Yet it is not enough to read the 
book, the whole book. It must be read 
correctly and understood correctly. A 
hasty, superficial reading, a mere skim- 
ming of the pages, or even a plodding 
journey through the pages by one who 
is obtuse or preoccupied, may result in 
covering the ground. But it also can, 
and almost inescapably will, result in 
misprision or imperfect comprehension 
of intention and meaning. It sometimes 
happens that the reviewer mistakes 
these completely, interpreting the book 
in precisely the reverse of the sense 
conveyed. The Holy Father's knowl- 
edgeability is indicated by his saying, 
“It may seem superfluous to mention 
this, but not infrequently one comes 
upon a review which fails to meet even 
this elementary requirement.” 

To avoid such a fiasco, it is necessary, 
first, that the “reading of a work must 
be free from preconceptions.” This is 
hardly possible, say, when what one is 
taking up is a novel by Angela Thir- 
kell; it is certain that the mixture will 
be exactly as before. But in most in- 
stances the book in hand must be con- 
sidered strictly in itself. That is, the 
reviewer must not begin with the notion 
that he knows all about it before read- 
ing the first line. He must prescind from 
what others have said about it and al- 
low the book to speak to him. 

Also requisite is that “the subject 


matter be in a_ sufhiciently familia 
field.” If one knows nothing of, fo; 
example, nuclear physics, it is imposg. 
ble for one to do justice to a book 
dealing with nuclear physics. So, too, 
with philosophy, archaeology, moder 
poetry and many another field. In the 
general reviewer “a many-sided culture 
is necessary; a special knowledge of the 
subject treated and a broad general cul 
ture which makes it possible for the 
critic to place the work in its own time 
and connect it with the predominant 
currents of thought in that time.” Thus, 
the reviewer of fiction should have 
some grasp of existentialism; if he does 
not, he cannot place many a novel “in 
its own time and connect it with the 
predominant currents of thought in 
that time.” 


I’ A FACULTY for discernment is pri- 
mary, it is not sufhcient in itself, 
One has read too many reviews which 
attested to their writers’ ability to ap 
prehend what the author was saying, 
and which consisted of no more than a 
report or precis of the books’ contents. 
There are those who hold that this 
alone is the reviewer's function—to sum- 
marize what a book contains, and that 
he should refrain from any evaluation 
of it. The Pope was not of this school; 
he expected of the critic more than 
the qualifications sought in a staff mem- 
ber for a digest magazine. “Intellectual 
knowledge alone is not enough,” he 
asserted, “for the critic is something 
more than a mere reporter. He must 
give a judgment, the exposition of 
which requires special gifts of mind, 
both natural and acquired.” 

He must, that is, apply critical acu 
men to the work under consideration. 
For this, His Holiness stated, he needs 
“broad vision, a versatile intellect, per 
ception and understanding,” “and the 
ability to point out errors, lacunae and 
contradictions.” Such gifts will enable 
him to present the pros and cons, and, 
after balancing them, to pronounce 
what the Pope called “the Yes or No 
in each individual case.” And _ it is 
only when such a process has been 
gone through by a person capable of it 
that “a piece of criticism [may] receive 
its final form and be presented for pub 
lication.” 

Having said this, Pope Pius imme 
diately and forcefully pointed out that 

(Continued on page 78) 
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THE STO2Y BEHIND A GOOD ONE 


DIOCESAN NEWSPAPER 


N EASY WAY to arouse feelings of insecurity in an editor 
A is to suggest that nobody—or almost nobody—reads his 
publication. Even if he has evidence that at least a few peo- 
ple found his last issue interesting, how can he be sure of 
the next? 

The pangs caused by this question can be especially acute 
for the editor of a diocesan newspaper. For one thing, he 
may not find circulation statistics very reassuring. At last 
count, the 107 diocesan weeklies in the U.S.—a vast press 
network unparalleled in the Catholic world—had 3,200,000 
subscribers. But many of these were added to circulation lists 
either through a family’s grudging sense of duty or a parish’s 
100 per cent subscription policy. 

Diocesan papers do not have Dick Tracy, the baseball 
spring training reports, a Hollywood gossip column or simi- 
lar bait to lure a subscriber into becoming a reader. Even 
important Church news, such as the appointment of a new 
bishop for a diocese, is old stuff by the time a Catholic week: 
ly is distributed. Despite dated headlines and the absence of 
frills, about a dozen U.S. diocesan papers do manage, week 
in and week out, to produce issues with all-around reada- 
bility close to that of the best-edited dailies in the nation. 

One Catholic weekly of that caliber is the Kansas City-St. 
Joseph Register, with a circulation of 36,000 in the north- 
western corner of Missouri. If the Catholic Press Association 
were giving a “Most Improved Paper of the Year” award, the 
Kansas City-St. Joseph Register would win it hands down. 
In the year and a half since it broke away from a sleepy 
past, the paper has developed a professional quality that 
usually requires many years of aging. 

Its appeal is not only in its technical excellence (a bright- 
looking page one, for example) but in its constant striving to 
be Catholic in the full sense, which means being catholic 
too. It belongs to the school of Catholic journalism that com- 
bines the power of the microscope with the range of the 
Cinemascope camera. 

Before taking over the editorship of the paper in Septem- 
ber, 1957, Robert Hoyt, then a writer in Rockhurst College's 
public relations department, prepared a “Prospectus for a 
Diocesan Newspaper” at the request of Bishop John P. Cody 
of the Kansas City-St. Joseph diocese. In this memo Hoyt list- 
ed a diocesan paper's pitfalls, including “a narrow conception 


_—_——.... 





Bob Senser, editor of “Work,” received his newspaper 
taining in the Denver editorial offices of “The Register” 
md as a reporter for “The New World,” Chicago arch- 
diocesan newspaper. 
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By BOB SENSER 


of ‘religious news’ as though Catholics necessarily are inter- 
ested in clerical appointments in Walla Walla or Terre 
Haute, but not in the morality of apartheid, the nature of 
democracy, the trend of disarmament proceedings, the cur- 
rent state of literature.” 

The Kansas City-St. Joseph Register reflects that wide 
range even in its local coverage. Last summer, during the 
midwest’s tornado season, the Register devoted almost two 
full columns to tornado safety rules provided by the U.S. 
Weather Bureau. For that same issue, dated July 4, Jack 
Heher, managing editor, did a star-spangled feature interview 
with a local flag-maker, and ran it on page one even though 
the flag-maker is not a Catholic. 

Diocesan papers, in common with most secular dailies to- 
day, generally restrict their news-gathering initiative to events 
in their own area, and rely completely on national press serv- 
ices to give them a look at the world beyond. Not so with 
the Kansas City-St. Joseph Register. By airmail, wire, phone 
or personal travel, its editors regularly reach outside their 
own diocese for news and feature stories. 

During an exceptionally footloose week last October, two 
staffers logged 3,500 miles by plane and train. Editor Hoyt 
flew to Washington, D.C., to report on the annual confer- 
ence of the Catholic Association for International Peace. 
Managing Editor Heher travelled to Cleveland for the first 
National Conference on Obscene and Pornographic Litera- 
ture Che went not only as a reporter but as a delegate from 
a Kansas City citizens’ group fighting smut). 

National meetings are mined for nuggets that enrich the 
paper for weeks. After participating in the National Catholic 
Conference for Interracial Justice held in Chicago in Septem- 
ber, Hoyt wrote a three-part series that wound up with a 
penetrating analysis on “Forming a Conscience on Housing 
Segregation.” ‘The Catholic Association for International Peace 
meeting in Washington provided an occasion to explore anew 
the morality of modern nuclear warfare. In fact, the paper 
has returned to this life and death subject so repeatedly that 
a casual foreign reader of the U.S. Catholic press might con- 
clude that, of all parts of this continent, the diocese of Kansas 
City-St. Joseph is the one most vulnerable to nuclear attack. 

Hoyt is not afraid of controversy. After Father Richard 
Ginder, Our Sunday Visitor columnist, urged that govern- 
ment foreign aid programs be drastically curtailed and re- 
placed by private foreign aid, Hoyt wrote two rebuttals of his 
own, and later wired Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom, director 
of the Catholic Relief Services for his opinion. Msgr. Swan- 
strom’s 700-word reply, a defense of government aid, was 
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Editor Robert Hoyt 


widely quoted in the Catholic press. 

A lively diocesan paper treads the 
eround between two editorial extremes. 
On the one side is the danger of be- 
coming a house organ heavy with par- 
ish news and stories taken word for 
word from the NCWC News Service. 
The opposite extreme is the “egghead” 
paper so engrossed in ideas, so laden 
with full texts of papal speeches and 
other documentation, that it becomes a 
local edition of The Catholic Mind or 
The Commonweal. Both extremes are 
deadly in their dullness. 

Most of the time, Hoyt manages to 
stay in the fascinating middle ground. 
He admires the “idea approach” that 
inspires Donald McDonald, editor of 
the Catholic Messenger of the diocese 
of Davenport, Iowa, but generally is not 
carried away by it the way McDonald’s 
paper is. Here is an example of how 
these two editors can differ in handling 
the same story. 

Last November Hoyt and McDonald, 
both on the program of the National 
Educational Press Congress in Milwau- 
kee, used the meeting to garner a bonus 
for their readers. In separate sessions, 
they interviewed Eugene McCarthy, 
newly elected Senator from Minnesota, 
who was the top speaker at the meet- 
ing. Hoyt boiled his two-hour inter- 
view down to a 2,000-word feature on 
the new Senator and his ideas. In all, 
his story occupied one-third of a page 
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in a 14-page issue. McDonald published 
his long tape-recorded interview verba- 
tim, his own questions included. It filled 
two and one-fifth pages, also in a 14- 
page issue. Most editors would regard 
McDonald's story as grossly overplayed 
—though Hoyt, a McDonald fan, shies 
away from making this criticism. 


piror Hoyt and Executive Editor 


Father Vincent J. Lovett took over 
the paper in September, 1957. At that 
time it was simply called The Register, 
and the page one nameplate localized 
the name with small type saying “Edi- 
tion of the Diocese of Kansas City-Saint 
Joseph.” The emphasis was symbolic. 
The paper was an oldtime Ceighteen 
years) member of The Register news- 
paper system, with headquarters in 
Denver, 550 miles away. In its layout, 
its stories, and its general character, the 
Kansas City-edition had little to dis- 
tinguish it from most of the other thir- 
ty or so editions of The Register. 

The Denver ofhce is home for an 
ingenious enterprise that offers great 
advantages to a small diocesan newspa- 
per: particularly a crew of skilled news- 
men and a modern printing plant ap- 
plying the techniques of mass produc- 
tion to newspaper publishing. Without 
this afhliation, many dioceses would be 
unable to afford a paper of their own. 

Yet such centralized publishing, like 
institutional cooking, can produce a 


Managing Editor Jack Heher and Executive Editor Father Vincent J. Lovett 






certain blandness. The national Regi 
ter, a separate paper which in a 
abridged form is also used as an in 
sert in almost all the thirty-two locd 
papers, must strive for such a_broal 
appeal that it regularly settles for the 
lowest common denominator, which in- 
cludes soft-pedaling the controversial 
(In November the U.S. Bishops’ his 
toric statement condemning compulson 
racial segregation was given exactly 36) 
words on the second page of the Regis 
ter’s national section, but was later 
printed in full by the Kansas City pe 
per.) In the absence of a vigorous local 
editor, the character of the nationd 
Register is usually stamped on member 
papers. 

Quite soon in the new regime, the 
Kansas City paper showed it wanted 
to discard the common mold. Starting 
with the January 12, 1958, issue, i 
became the Kansas City-St. Joseph Reg 
ister, not just The Register. A prom 
inent teacher of journalism, somewh 
overstating the point, recently tol 
Hoyt: “You people did something ! 
thought would never be done—getting 
some distinctiveness and personality int 
a chain paper.” 

Actually, at least two other Regist 
papers—those of Cincinnati and Peotii 
—are producing distinctive newspapes 
Both of these recently made a signif 
cant break with tradition by integnt 

(Continued on page 84) 
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yoWw TO GET INTO PRINT 










0 GET into print, preferably as the author of a book, is 
Tihe consuming ambition of hundreds of thousands of 
Americans. I think of these people as the booklorn, the men 
ad women who pine for fame and the largely imaginary 
perquisites of the literary life much as a lover seeks someone 
t hold his hand. And because writing, like love, requires no 
gecial degree from a college, nor license from the state to 
practice, a formidable percentage of people make the try. 
What is even more impressive, a surprising number succeed. 
Dificult as writing itself may be, getting published can 
le harder. With most new authors, a completed manuscript 
Regis gs not the end of a journey but simply a good beginning. 
nn qyqtaving mastered, or at least tamed, his art, the proud father 
in in gta book is suddenly confronted with the rather more un- 
~ loca predictable mysteries of business. How does he get his manu- 
broaiqstipt sold, and to whom? For that matter, how does he find 
or theguttif it’s saleable? And if not, how can he make it so? These 
ch in-gue some of the questions that an amateur will do well to ask 
‘ersial, |bimself before the book he has finished, finishes him. 

:’ his To begin with, the author of a first book is at a considerable 
ulson§ disadvantage: he has no public. (He may have no talent 
ly 36)@cither, and if this is the case the sooner he finds it out the 
Regis ietter..) Very few professional writers would dream of launch- 
later ng a project without first contracting to have it published, 
ty p-gud although the beginner can hardly hope to pre-sell him- 
; lof elf in this manner, he can do business on the basis of a 
‘tional Manuscript that is one-third to one-half written. My first 
ember dvice to a fledgling author is to get a publisher’s reaction be- 
lore he invests too much time and money in what might turn 
e, theg ut to be a lost cause. 
ante’ This is particularly the case with non-fiction, but novels too 
arting§ “an be sold on the strength of ten or a dozen chapters and a 
ue, ig mmary of the plot. The advantages of this are obvious: if 
1 Ree the book is accepted, a publisher’s advance of $1,500 or so 
prom: will help buy groceries and pacify creditors. Psychologically, 
ewhif itis a boost to the author’s confidence. Editorial suggestions 
toll t this point may save the necessity for making revisions later. 
ing |f But how, the beginning writer asks, can he get his ma- 
















retting 

ry into David Dempsey is the author of the 
recently published novel “All That 

e giste! Was Mortal.” Formerly on the staffs 

Peon of “Reader's Digest” and “The New 

ya pers York Times Book Review,” he is now 

signift a free-lance writer whose articles have 
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been published in many of the leading 
national magazines. 
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Advice to the Booklorn 


By DAVID DEMPSEY 


terial into the hands of a good publisher and be sure that it 
will receive a sympathetic reading? This is not as hard as it 
seems. Publishers are hungry for books, and unless yours is 
indecipherable it will be read by at least one, and possibly 
several, editorial readers whose reports largely determine 
whether or not it is considered for publication. 


_ HERE is a good place to talk about agents. If an 
author does not live in New York City, Chicago or Bos- 
ton—the only cities where any major publishing is done— 
he is at a palpable disadvantage. The cost of shipping a 
book-length manuscript back and forth across the country 
several times (first class) is itself a significant item. If nothing 
else, an agent will relieve you of this onerous job, as well as 
protect you from the initial shock of rejection. 

Actually, these mechanical services are secondary to three 
far more important functions which an agent performs: (1) 
he may decide that the book is not good enough, or of too 
limited interest, and discourage you from going on with it 
(you don’t, of course, have to believe him); (2) he may send 
the manuscript to the publisher which he thinks is most 
likely to be interested in the kind of book you have written, 
and follow up for an early decision; (3) once a book is 
placed, he will handle the contractual details and get the 
best financial terms he can. For doing these things, he takes 
ten per cent of your earnings. 

Most authors have agents, but this does not mean that 
they are an absolute necessity. Sinclair Lewis never used 
an agent for his novels, nor does James Jones. In my own 
opinion, their value for an unpublished writer is that they 
expedite the reading of a book once it reaches the publisher. 
Out of the mass of material that is decanted into editors’ 
offices each day, the agented MS.—distinctive in its bright 
orange or green cover—gets priority. Most editors know 
from experience that it is more likely to be a saleable property. 

But for the neophyte, picking an agent presents the same 
problems as finding a publisher. It is also just about as diff- 
cult, for successful agents limit themselves to writers who 
they think will someday “sell.” As a result, there has grown 
up a group of agents who charge for their services regard- 
less of whether or not they are able to make a sale. They 
almost always demand a “reading fee” and frequently offer 
to revise the manuscript—for a price. Unlike their more par- 
ticular colleagues, these men virtually never turn a book 
down or, for that matter, get one placed. 

A good thing to remember in selecting an agent is that 
those who have the best record with their clients do not 
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advertise. They don’t have to. You can, 
however, find them listed in a reference 
manual known as The Literary Market 
Place, available in most libraries. Such a 
listing is reasonable proof that the agent 
is a reputable one, and, if he is a mem- 
ber of the Society of Authors’ Repre- 
sentatives, he conforms to the Society's 
code of ethics. 

There is another approach to getting 
a book in print—a gambit, in fact, which 
can be worked with or without an 
agent. Many publishers offer “fellow- 
ships” for work in progress, or prizes 
for first books already completed. The 
beginning author would do well to in- 
vestigate the fellowship in particular, 
since these are frankly set up for people 
who have not drawn first blood, and 
yet whose talent is promising enough 
to warrant encouragement. In most 
cases, a definite sum of money—say 
$2400—is paid out in intervals while the 
book is being finished. Part of this 
money is sometimes considered an ad- 
vance against royalties. CA list of these 
fellowships also can be found in The 
Literary Market Place.) 


A’ BEST, the sources to which a young 
writer can go for help are limited. 
Assuming that he is unable to get an 
agent, a fellowship or a publisher for 
his book, what should he do? There 
are three courses open, although I be- 
lieve that only two of them deserve ser- 
ious consideration. 

The first is to abandon the project and 
start over. Killing off one’s firstborn is 
always hard, yet there is no law against 
literary infanticide and the frank real- 
ization that a book hasn’t “come off,” or 
that one’s talent is not yet up to it, 
may be the wisest course. Such an 
author can console himself with the 
knowledge that far more first books 
gather dust in attic trunks than ever 
see the printing press. Maturity is one 
of the fruits of failure and one learns, 
not by flogging a dead horse, but by 
gaiting the colt that is raring to take its 
place. 

Even if a book is turned down, there 
is a chance that a publisher will like 
the writing, although not the story, and 
suggest that the author try another sub- 
ject. Many a “first novel,” in fact, is 
not really that at all, but a second writ- 
ten at the encouragement of an editor 
who rejected the original. 

The second alternative, assuming that 
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the author is convinced of his basic 
idea, is to revise the book under pro- 
fessional guidance. Almost every uni- 
versity and many smaller colleges have 
courses in creative writing, frequently 
taught by experienced novelists and 
short story writers. Summer sessions 
particularly are geared to older stu- 
dents and adults. Here, the writer will 
have an opportunity to discover the 
book’s faults, and to get help in cor- 
recting them. 

Likewise, the summer writer’s con- 
ferences, although shorter in duration, 
offer beginning authors a chance to 
have their work read and criticized by 
top-ranking professionals. 

The third major possibility is simply 
to bring out the book at your own ex- 
pense. About one book in ten is so pub- 
lished and although this may satisfy a 
man’s vanity, it will hardly make a 
writer out of him. Only in exceptional 
cases, in my opinion, is such a course 
justified. 

“Vanity publishing” (as this method 
is called) has become a plague on the 
book world and, like all plagues, should 
be avoided. There are several reasons 
for this: (1) such publishing is ex- 
pensive (to the author); (2) it en- 
courages an unreal and fallacious sense 
of achievement; and (3) distribution 
and sale of “vanity” books are virtually 
nil. The author is expected to be—and 
usually is—his own best customer. 


fence ARE Currently a dozen or more 
companies specializing in what they 
euphemistically term “cooperative” pub- 
lishing (the word “vanity” is avoided) 
and of these, four are large enough, in 
number of books issued each year, to 
rank with the average trade publisher. 
For about $1000, these firms will bring 
out a slim volume of poetry; for $2500 
a medium length novel; and for $3000 
and up a treatise on economics, a his- 
tory of an obscure religious order, a 
crackpot theory of psychology, or al- 
most anything else. 

As previously noted, the author foots 
the bill. Ironically, he must also—except 
for a few “presentation copies’—buy 
any books he wants for himself, thus, 
in effect, paying for them twice. True, 
he receives a whopping 40 per cent 
royalty on anything sold, (trade pub- 
lishers pay from 10 to 15 per cent), but 
since he will be lucky to sell more 
than two or three hundred copies this 


feature of vanity publishing is larg, 
academic; these firms seldom empley 
a salesman, and it is a rare bookstop 
that handles their offerings. The fy 
is that they make their money off th 
writer, rather than the reader. 

Quite apart from the economics ¢ 
the situation, the false encouragemey 
that a writer gets from seeing his bog 
in print under such circumstances js qj 
too often followed by the cold shock ¢ 
disillusionment. Vanity publications a 
not likely to be reviewed in the press || 
purchased by libraries. The author ma 
get a certain amount of publicity in hi 
home town, and the publisher will ty 
to arrange for “autographing” partie 
and other ritual evidence that his clien 
has succeeded at last, but the autho; 
also runs the risk of making a fool of 
himself when the truth becomes know 
that money and not talent is behind th}. 
activity. The unhappy fact is that the \ 
more than 1000 vanity books published 
each year are almost without exception 
those that have already made the rounk 
of the trade publishers, and been r 
jected. To subsidize publication ma 
salve an author’s disappointment, but i 
it does not make his book a good one§ 

During the past several years, vanity 1. 
publishing has been under investiga} 
tion by the Federal Trade Commission; 
as a result, the more extravagant claims 
made by some of the outfits have bee} .. 
toned down. Nevertheless, they conf) 
tinue to be a possible trap for the uw 
wary. If you are in doubt, remembe 
that regular trade publishers never at 
vertise for manuscripts, unless it is in 
connection with a contest. Vanity hous: 
have no such modesty. 

If you have written a book that haf, 
been turned down by publishers be 
cause of its limited regional appeal, of 4 
a too special subject matter, you wo 
do better to submit it to a university 
press. Many of these presses also tf, 
quire that the author pay part of th§p 

d 
0 





printing costs; unlike the vanity hous¢s, 
however, their editorial standards ate 
high, and their reputations good. Her, 
underwriting the publication of a boo}, 
is not an appeasement of vanity, but ‘J , 
subvention of scholarship. 

In the last analysis, very few worth}; 
while books go unrecognized by the 
trade or university publishers. The idea} ; 
that you must have connections to ge}, 
a book accepted; that an unknown, of}; 
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By HON. ROGER J. KILEY 


en Prcier in 1949 turned his heavier artillery 
on Quentin Reynolds and fired: “Clare Booth,” he 
wrote, “peeled him of his mangy hide and nailed it to the 
ban door with the yellow streak glaring, for all the world 
to see.” Reynolds got up off the floor and, using the old 
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fashioned remedy of libel, sued and recovered damages of 
$175,000 from Pegler and his publishers. Writers and pub- 
lshers are indebted to Reynolds for this reminder that they 
wite and publish with the law of libel peering over their 
shoulders. 

The law of libel is an inheritance from the English Com- 
mon Law, which in turn borrowed the early rules of can- 
on law. In its early years the common law was busy with 
titles to land and the “breaking of bones and skulls” and only 
the Church bothered with delicate things like names and 
teputations. 

Simply stated, libel is the written defamation of another, 
published to third persons. The offense can be grave enough 
for criminal prosecution but we are talking only of civil libel 
ot the action brought by one person against another. The 
writing of the words is what distinguishes libel from slander, 
the spoken defamation. The name is the thing in both, not 
wounded feelings as in invasion of privacy, and the legal 
distinction between them may seem to the uninitiated to be 
mete legal shadow boxing. It seemed so even to English 
judges in the late seventeenth century when they recom- 
mended to Parliament the elimination of the distinction. 
Parliament, however, rejected the recommendation and the 
distinction prevails with libel treated as the more serious 
offense, because it is written. 

The element of writing in libel must be taken in a very 
broad sense, especially today when there are so many mod- 
em methods of communication unknown to the early jur- 
ists. But even in early times the term “writing” was inter- 
preted broadly enough to include a tombstone on which a 
ftst wife was libelled by the carver’s tribute to her succes- 
or; a wax figure in Madame Taussad’s gallery which libelled 
a suspect in a spectacular murder; and a cartoon which 
showed a gardener looking at two roses bent toward each 
other, with the caption, “I guess we shouldn’t have planted 
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But is it? 


the Duchess of Marlborough and the Rev. H. Robertson 
Page in the same bed.” The Duchess, though glad to have 
a rose named after her, did not care for the imputation of 
unchastity staining her good name. 

Libel presupposes a good name and the word “defama- 
tion” suggests that what is involved is a subtraction from the 
fame that a person injured previously enjoyed. This im- 
plies that a person is entitled to whatever fame or reputa- 
tion or good name he has earned by his conduct. And society 
recognizes this. The state is committed to the protection of 
man’s life, his physical person and his privacy, so why not 
his name which ought to mean more to him than all the 
rest. This is as it should be if the state is to be more than 
an ant hill. “A good name disposes to friendship,” says Thom- 
as Aquinas, “because everyone is mindful to scorn the friend- 
ship of a person with a bad name,” and “a good name is 
most necessary in order that a man be fitted for friendship.” 
A name is more than a particular arrangement of letters and 
sounds, as so many children have learned, some to their 
advantage and some to their disadvantage; it is all that a 
man is and has done. The Pegler column about Reynolds 
was libellous because its natural effect upon readers would 
be to expose Reynolds to contempt and ridicule and hurt 
his reputation. 

It is not what effect the column had on Reynold’s estima- 
tion of himself that was important in this suit. The question 
was how the column affected the estimation that readers of 
the column had of Reynolds. Pegler could have sent a letter 
to Reynolds saying all the column said without committing 
a libel. The offense was in writing for the eyes of third per- 
sons who, having theretofore held Reynolds in good repute, 
would now lose respect for him. It was not necessary that all 
readers of the column be affected this way, “nor was it a 
question of a majority vote.” It was enough if Reynolds 
name was hurt among “an important and respectable seg- 
ment” of the readers. This is more reasonable than the ex- 
treme rule in an old English case, which upheld a libel 
suit against a person who had read to but one third person a 
letter defaming another. 

Why is writing for eyes of third persons more serious than 


er 
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speaking for their ears? The late Judge 
Cardozo shed some light on the reason: 
“Many things that are defamatory may 
be said with impunity through the 
medium of speech. Not so when the 
speech is caught on the wing and 
transmuted into print. What gives the 
sting to the writing is its permanence of 
form. The spoken word dissolves but 
the written abides and perpetuates the 
scandal.” 

The poetic words of Cardozo sug- 
gested a test which the highest court 
of New York used in a suit against 
Walter Winchell to decide that a de- 
famatory broadcast was libel, not slan- 
der. The old English letter case was 
used as authority for the decision to- 
gether with the idea that because Win- 
chell read from a script he had given 
“permanence” to the defamation. 

After the Winchell case was decided, 
Toots Shor sued Sherman Billingsly be- 
cause of a defamatory statement, not 
read from a script, in a Stork Club 
broadcast. A New York trial court de- 
cided that the defamation was libel 
even though there was no script since 
if there was potential harm in a writ- 
ten defamation because of its “perma- 
nent form” the wide range of the broad- 
cast held greater potential harm. The 
potential harm, rather than the script 
test seems to be a better one for radio 
and TV, but to be sure about this we 
ought to await a higher court decision. 

A recent article by Richard H. Ro- 
vere in Esquire illustrates the rule. “The 
Last Days of Joe McCarthy—Great Was 
His Fall, and There Was No Putting 
Him Together Again” was written after 
the Senator’s death and is clearly de- 
famatory. Yet the law gives Mrs. Mc- 
Carthy no cause of action unless she 
personally has suffered in her own name 
and reputation. She cannot sue for the 
stain brushed off from the disgrace 
visited upon her husband’s name; she 
would have to show that the article im- 
plicated her name or reputation in some 
way. This is not to say she may not 
sue for invasion of her privacy since 
her feelings were undoubtedly hurt. If 
she does she may meet the question 
whether the Senator’s prominence did 
not justify the information. 


ou HAD better not call a man a 
communist in your writing. This 
is one of those words which is libellous 
in itself. Here is what a court said of 
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it: “If it was libellous per se in 1889 
to write of a man as an anarchist and in 
1915 to write of a man as a socialist, 
in 1945 it is libellous to write of a 
man as a communist.” 

But say that an author sued on the 
ground that he was referred to in a 
review as a member of the Beat Gen- 
eration. To the average reader the 
term Beat Generation might be mean- 
ingless or at best ambiguous. The words 
themselves would not be libellous and 
the author to sue successfully would 
have to show from the history and no- 
toriety of the Beat Generation that 
being called a member made him ri- 
diculous or contemptuous to an “im- 
portant and respectable segment” of 
those likely to read the review. If he 
can’t make this proof he cannot main- 
tain the suit. 

If a plaintiff proves publication to 
third persons of words libellous in them- 
selves or words used in a libellous sense 
he need not prove that the result was a 
money loss to him. Once the libel is 
shown the law presumes damage, where- 
as in most slander suits actual financial 
loss must be shown. This is the princi- 
pal distinction between the two causes 
of action and the reason for the im- 
portance paid the distinction by the 
courts. 

An interesting point on damages is 
shown in the history of libel actions. In 
the famous libel action, Whistler, the 
artist, brought against John Ruskin, 
the critic, the jury found Ruskin guil- 
ty of libelling Whistler in writing of 
his “modern” art: “I have seen and 
heard much Cockney impudence before 
now, but never expected to hear a cox- 
comb ask 200 guineas for flinging a 
pot of paint in the public’s face.” 
Whistler was awarded damages of one 
farthing. In 1916 Henry Ford sued the 
Chicago Tribune in Michigan, for libel 
in an unfavorable editorial on Ford’s 
patriotism. After a trial of three months 
and two million words of testimony 
the jury found in favor of Ford and al- 
lowed him damages of six cents. In 
the Reynolds v. Pegler case the jury 
allowed Reynolds for injury to his rep- 
utation one dollar. The inference from 
these verdicts is either that jurors don’t 
take injured reputations very seriously 
or that the names of Whistler, Ford 
and Reynolds were not worth very 
much or that they had not been serious- 
ly hurt. 


The jury allowed Reynolds, hoy. 
ever, an additional award of $100,009 
against Pegler and $75,000 against his 
publishers. ‘This “smart money” ig no 
the same as money laid by wise bettoxs 
on a sporting event. It is “smart” jp 
the sense that it stings or hurts the 
person who must pay it, and its legal 
name is punitive damages, because jt 
purpose is to punish the offender fq 
being malicious and to deter him and 
others so inclined from libelling fellow 
citizens. 

The right to a good name is hedge 
in by the right of the people to be in 
formed about public figures and mat 
ters of public interest. Freedom of ex. 
pression is honored therefore but it 
exercise implies an obligation on thog 
choosing the vocation of writing and 
publishing to inform the people truth 
fully and properly. Accordingly, thos 
who write are entitled to write freely 
so long as they do not libel. 

The critic is entitled to criticise free. 
ly so long as he does not attack the 
author personally and damage his rep 
utation as a person in the literary 
world. Balancing the right of the peo 
ple to know the truth and the right of 
the individual, of whom the truth is 
stated, to his good name, is the diff- 
cult function of the state, performed 
by its courts. 

Our courts do not agree with Whist 
ler who, in commenting upon the Rus 
kin case, intimated that Balaam’s Ass 
was the first critic and who said tha 
critics “are not a necessary evil but an 
evil quite unnecessary, though an evi 
certainly.” They favor rather the view 
of a great English Judge, Lord Ellen 
borough: “Liberty of criticism must be 
allowed or we should have neither pur 
ity of tests nor of morals. Fair discus 
sion is essential to the truth of history 
and the advancement of science.” Fait 
discussion or comment therefore is 3 
principal defense against a libel suit. 

But the fair comment must be based 
upon facts though in some states ree 
sonable belief in the facts is enough 
where political candidates are involved. 
The publication of false defamatory 
matter, however, is always libellous 
and newspapers and other widely ‘ead 
publications are therefore careful in 
checking their facts. If the facts are 
right then fair comment or honest opi 
ion is a good excuse. Judge Learned 
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_ is A proverb that runs “A candle lights others but 
itself consumes.” I am reminded of this by the life and 
work of the late Elizabeth Myers, who died in the early sum- 
mer of 1947; | might even add that I use the quotation sym- 
bolically in the sense that the author herself writes of Mrs. 
Valley's death in her first book: “All that desperate twilight 
struggle seemed to epitomize the difficulties she had strewn 
over other people’s lives: her own end was like a symbol of 
what she had done to other people.” Indeed, without labour- 
ing the point, it might be submitted that the very surname 
which her four children bear in The Well Full of Leaves 
(1943) is also symbolic. Perhaps they have to find their way 
out of that fearful valley in which they have been cast, liter- 
ally and spiritually, just as Christian in his “pilgrim’s prog- 
ress’ towards the Celestial City has to pass through the Val- 
ley of the Shadow of Death. For the two main characters in 
her first novel are Life and Circumstance, and there is no 
doubt that here, as in her third and last novel, Mrs. Chris- 
topher (1946), allegory is intended to play a major part. 
Allegory implies a quest, and this in turn usually takes the 
form of some kind of search. That search for the Christian 
novelist, who is working towards his salvation by the fact of 





The last novel written by Elizabeth Myers before her 
death in 1947 was “Mrs. Christopher.” The first American 
edition of this powerful and unusual book will be published 
in April as a Thomas More Book To Live (Sheed and Ward, 
$3.00). Neville Braybrooke, English author and critic, is at 
work on a biography of Miss Myers. 
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writing novels, leads to God. Consequently such authors, 
true to their practice of a morning and evening offering, 
write with a particular consciousness that they are living 
under a perpetual sentence of death. To the agnostic or non- 
Christian mind such a habit may seem morbid, or even “Con- 
tinental”; it may become associated with what is often called 
“Latin Catholicism.” 

Yet, paraphrasing Dr. Johnson, the practice might be said 
to “concentrate a mind wonderfully,” and Elizabeth Myers, 
a devout but not ostentatious Catholic, had quite remarkable 
powers of concentration. “. . . Perhaps she is going to die 
young and is getting it all in.” That sounds like a prophetic 
sentence from her first novel, published when she was thirty 
and leaving her only four years, as it turned out, in which 
to complete her short life. For she would constantly tell her 
husband, Littleton Powys, during their three and a half 
years of marriage: “God will call me when he considers my 
work finished; until the call comes, I shall just carry on, doing 
my best.” 

I have said that to some her way of thinking may seem 
“Continental.” I use the word, recalling the period when she 
was doing the best part of her writing—namely, the years be- 
tween 1940 and 1947. In England during that time the works 
of Bernanos were beginning to win more than a partisan ac- 
ceptance by fellow Catholics and a revival of interest in both 
Bloy and Mauriac was growing. In the Twenties an attempt 
had been made to bring out an uniform edition of Mauriac, 
but had proved a failure; in the Thirties Bloy’s novels had 
appeared, but had been allowed to slip out of print. Now, 
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JOAN MIRO 


at Son Abrines 


By ANTHONY KERRIGAN 


a HE ART of Joan Miro begins in the fields of Cataluna 
| Ried the Balearic Islands. Miro walks in the fields, and 


WPA the creation of a new world, his world, begins; it begins in 


the eye of this visual artist, for it is in the shapes and forms 
of nature, in the textures and poetic evocations of things, 
that Miro finds his themes. He recreates them in the com- 
TA munion of the artist: the nostalgia of a man alone in the 
Foosmos, with inherited legends in his blood, surrounded by 
Fihe memory of myths that have been imagined so that man 


~ )Bnight explain the meaning of his own existence. Miro is a 
"§ man of the peasantry, of peasant stock and peasant simplicity; 
§ on Sundays he goes to Mass at the small stone church dedi- 


) Fated to the Virgin of Bonanova, a Virgin of legendary fame 

‘Bamong the Mallorcan countryfolk. When he goes to Paris, 
which is of frequent occurrence, he dresses like a Catalan 
business man. The sorcery, nevertheless, is not concealed in 
his eyes and head, which are those of the artist who plays at 
aeation. In this century, his art is the most playful of all 
ats: free play of forces, of subconscious legendary material, 


| of approximations and circlings of the truth in the manner 
4 of an inspired child or madman or transported fakir. 


Miro once told me, in the course of supplying a lengthy 
statement for an American encyclopedia which had asked 
‘4 me to get some declaration from him, that he had never in- 
/# vented a single form: they were all there, all around him— 
and all around us—and he had merely chosen them. “I am 
anaturalist,” he said intensely, but in his habitual soft voice, 
‘and I can never be called an abstract painter. I consider it 
an insult to be classified in that way.” And he has told the 


#4 sme thing to many other writers who are his friends. 


His method of casual or chance selection from nature is 


P§ basically a Surrealist practice, though painters and sculptors 


have always sought the essential truths directly in the created 
world, for plastic art is necessarily more sensory than the 
ther arts. But the Surrealists cultivated the practice of using 
@ ‘jets trouves, found objects, as the basis for artistic compo- 
sition. The Dadaists, in the disintegration of the First World 
War, juxtaposed odd objects to create shock effects, and the 
Surrealists after them did the same thing, but more naturally 
and not always merely to shock. James Joyce found an in- 
tinsic merit in objects formed by the river and found along 
the banks of the Seine, as he strolled in Paris in the years 

n Surrealism was in flower. Miro looks upon found objects 
with an eye different than the Surrealists, and perhaps closer 
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Joan (Catalan for John) Miro was born in 1893 at 
Montroig, near Tarragona, in the Catalan area of 
Spain. After studying art at Barcelona, he soon re- 
jected the official academies and worked alone. His 
first exhibited paintings showed the influence of Van 
Gogh; Cubist influence was next; afterwards he was 
identified with the Dada movement (International 
Dada exhibit, 1922), and then with Surrealism (first 
Surrealist exhibition, 1925). After establishing himself 
as a figurative artist (Ernest Hemingway bought one 
of the best of his early canvases, “The Farm,” now 
hanging in Havana), Miro developed his non-figura- 
tive style beginning in 1924. For most of his working 
life he was installed in Paris, with frequent sojourns 
in Barcelona. He is now settled in Palma de Mallorca. 
His work is well known and well represented in Amer- 
ica. Late in 1958 he won the $10,000 Guggenheim 
International award in competition with artists from 
twenty-two countries. Beginning in February the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York is holding the larg- 


est exhibition of his total production yet shown. 











to that of Joyce, who endowed the objects he found with 
history and was more curious about their origin and various 
metamorphoses than he was by their incongruity. 

Miro’s studio beside his house, Son Abrines, reveals the 
basic structure and elements of his world. The trophies of 
his hunt for form lie on all sides. There are shelves of 
Mallorcan xiurells, which are clay figurines made in the 
image of the ancient Punic phallic images that are scattered 
in the soil of the neighboring island of Ibiza, and which the 
peasants have been digging up for years. Undoubtedly fer- 
tility images in the origin, they have now metamorphosed 
into whistles Chence the Castillian word for them: pitos). 
Only women make them, women no longer maidens, and 
they are daubed usually with streaks of green and red paint, 
and sold at country fairs for a pittance, most of them works 
of authentic folk art. Miro is entranced with their crude 
form, the unreal elongation of the heads, the imaginative 
faces and bodies, which are often mythological beasts and 
centaur forms, resembling no known animal. The truth is 
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that these rustic images are a good symbol of Joan Miro, the 
racial Miro, in another epoch. Recently an issue of the liter- 
ary magazine Papeles de Son Armadans was dedicated to 
Miro, and the poet Caballero Bonald, writing in homage 
to the master, took the xiurell or pito—a blue one, in this 
case—as point of departure to elucidate the entire opus of 


Miro: 


Is this 
that dolmenic stone 
of Joan Miro’s, that Written Stone 
of Hot Spring, livid calcarious flower 
which whistles in perpetuity 
of the blue foundation of Matter? 


Then there is a table covered with water jugs from Ibiza; 
their white simplicity is like that of whitewashed Mediter- 
ranean clay wall in the sun; but there is a strange peasant 
game involved: a face is lightly scratched in simple lines on 
one side of these head-shaped jugs. They are reminiscent, in 
their obvious over-simplification, of the neo-Classic heads of 
Picasso, in the period when he reacted from the rigors of his 
own Cubism to a massive plainness. 

The work of the traditional Catalan craftsman is every- 
where in evidence in Miro’s studio. Plates from Inca, an 
inland Mallorcan town, are lying about, because Miro thinks 
the anonymous potters that make them have achieved the 
most subtle earth browns—verging into vegetation greens— 
and that the sheen of these colors is of the essence of the 
earth, and part of the quality he seeks in his own art. 

In Barcelona every year some days before Easter Week, 
the main promenade of the city, the central Ramblas, which 
is also the principal artery of the life of the working town, 
is given over—for the length of the block which is the flower 
market every day in the year—to the palm weavers, who 
form the garlands used on Palm Sunday. The elaboration 
in their workmanship is of the utmost complication; some 
of the fronds are of immense proportions, and all the pieces 
are as complex in design as if they had been worked in orna- 
mental iron. Miro has some beautiful examples of this craft 
at hand: one is in the form of a great frond sun—it is a styl- 
ized Catalan sun, of the type frequently seen in old Catalan 
woodcuts; another simulates a growing bush, but its trunk 
and leaves are all of palm. 

Miro is surrounded by hundreds of objets trouves: dis- 
used wasps’ nests, the mounted skeletons of bats, and dis- 
carded toys whose mechanical imaginativeness or gaudy 
colors have attracted his eye. A child’s party mask is affixed 
atop a pair of stilts, and projects an ominous image of dan- 
gerous, spidery height: Miro plans to use this rig as a model 
for an oversize sculpture. On a rotating sculpture platform, 
there is a surrealistic bust, altogether composed of found parts, 
or more accurately, of debris: Miro expects to cast the work 
in bronze. In a niche of the large patio that stands between 
Miro’s studio and his house, there is a stone piece, brooding 
over the court like a demented and druidical deity. A large 
anchor is rusting in the sun, its shank and stock in the shape 
of a cross. Miro has imbued it with a life to come and he 
sees in it the existential values of a statue. 


Mr is not a man of words. He speaks Catalan as his 
first language, Spanish with his compatriots, and a 
very good French. But he says only the essential super- 
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ficialities in these tongues. His intuition he saves for his wo 

“You will have to see what surrounds me,” he told me tha 
first time I met him. “The objects are the essential thing Gage 
All of nature and art is there.” é 

Because he likes the look of the wood, he has bought. | 
through a workaday son-in-law—several wood blocks of 
type used by butchers. On one of these wood blocks he hy 
mounted, as if it were an Aztec ritual-head in jade, a com 
mon field stone which had been perverted by the weathe 
into an elongated and twisted skull. . 

From the proper perspective, enlarged out of all scale} 
the modern processes of reproduction, this trophy would 4q 
sume terrifying proportions, it would be as big as a mom 
ment—a real public monument. 

Miro’s idea illustrated the observations of Andre Malray 
on the Museums Without Walls which are constituted } 
this century’s flood of reproductions and art books and his 
notation of how the absence of scale in photographic re 
production has influenced contemporary man’s view of world 
art: the image on a Celtic coin may loom.as large as a Flor 
entine fresco when laid out on the pages of a book. 

The smallest thing in nature is an entire world. I find al 
my themes in the fields and on the beach. Pieces of anchor, 
starfish, rudderboards and tiller hands, they all turn up in 
my compositions, and so do the odd heads of mushrooms and 
the seventy-seven shapes of calabash. 

The escalata-sangs, the principal mushroom of Mallorca, a 
fine red giant found in the most secretive places in the rainy 
season and a feast for the gods, lends its strange red-purple 
color to many a Miro canvas. And in his drawings the who 
eccentric flora of this family and its cousins make their ap 
pearance: the grey girgoles, the red-gilled pixacan, the pu 
balls and bolets, the white-grey peus de rata Crats’ feet), and 
the bufa del dimoni (Devil’s bladder), and sometimes they 
dance in a fandango of earthy suggestiveness. This is the 
peasant world from which all Miro’s hieroglyphs spring, a 
world of peasant shorthand. The mystery, if not simple, is 
primeval, and there is no need to go too far afield to interpret 
the symbolism in Miro. 

The mushroom as theme and symbol is important in the 
racial mind, in what Jung calls the “collective unconscious, 
of a Catalan. In Mushrooms, Russia and History, published 
in New York in 1957 (Pantheon, $125) Valentina and Gor 
don Wasson point out that the two principal and great 
mushroom-cult peoples in world history have been the Rus 
sians and the Catalans. And when the “mushroom rains 
come, either in Russia or Catalonia, the country people stil 
feel a quickening in the blood. Country women in Mallorca, 
whom no foreign innovation will unhinge, are possessed by 
a kind of earth panic, a St. Vitus dance of the bushes, which 
drives them to scamper in the fields like goats, beating the 
wet thickets and scouring the mossy ground with beady 
eye, in search of the elusive demon of the soil, which spring 
up overnight with a magical potency. There is more to tt 
than the mere search for food. This racial memory of supet 
stition and childish awe is echoed in Miro’s scribblings. ° 

When the Nazis took Paris, Miro left France, along with 
most of the artists who had lived there, and came to Mallorca 
to live for the first time. He painted many works, and he left 
them behind when he went back to Paris after the war. One 


(Continued on page 79) 
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“Night,” ceramic mural 24 feet long, done in collaboration with Joseph Llorens Artigas for UNESCO build- 
ing, Paris. Guggenheim International Award winner 1958 (Courtesy The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum) 
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“The Ear of Grain’’ (Collection Museum of Modern Art, New York) 
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“Portico,’’ ceramic 8 feet high, done with J. L. . 
Artigas (The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum) “‘Landscape”’ (The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum) 











Off the Cuff spe by Joel welt 


eee N. Davis, S.J., Editor-in- 
Chief of America, will receive a 
gold medal and $500 for his article 
“Culture in a Cold, Chrome World,” 
judged the best article to appear in The 
Critic in 1958 (June/July) in a con- 
test sponsored by the McGeary Foun- 
dation of Miami, Florida. Winner of 
the $300 second prize is English novel- 
ist Antonia White for her presentation 
of “The Problems of a Christian Novel- 
ist” (August/September); third prize 
of $200 goes to Anthony Kerrigan, in 
Spain, for his “New Churches of 
Europe” (March). 

Judges of the contest were John J. 
Delaney, Editor of Doubleday Image 
Books, Kyrill Schabert, President of 
Pantheon Books, Inc., and Thomas Ken- 
edy, Publisher of P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 

Father Davis will accept his cash 
award and the McGeary Foundation 
Gold Medal designed by Ivan Mestro- 
vic at the twentieth anniversary cele- 
bration of the Thomas More Association 
in Chicago, May 3. 

In 1959 the McGeary Foundation 
and the Thomas More Association are 
sponsoring another competition with 
$1,000 cash awards and the McGeary 
Gold Medal to be presented for the best 
treatment of a book or books appearing 
in a diocesan newspaper in 1959. The 
contest is designed to encourage broad 
and effective treatment of books in the 
Catholic press of the United States and 
will be judged by the staff of the Thom- 
as More Association. Announcement of 
the contest last month brought the fol- 
lowing comments from publishers: 
“. . . An excellent idea and it should 
make for better reviews and better cov- 
erage in the diocesan press,” Sheila 
Cudahy, Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
Inc. “I think it is a wonderful idea—the 
best anybody has had in many a year 
to stimulate interest in Catholic book 
reviewing. Congratulations!” Louise H. 
Wijnhausen, Sheed and Ward. “May 
I congratulate you on the contest .. . 
the general publishers ought to get to- 
gether and emulate you by awarding 
some such prize to newspaper book 
reviewers, probably based on circula- 
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tion so that the small papers would 
have a chance,” Kenneth S. Giniger, 
Vice President and General Manager, 
Hawthorn Books, Inc. “. . . Beyond 
vague mutterings by a few of us that 
there should be better [book] coverage 
in diocesan papers, there has been noth- 
ing done . . . I think a definite award 
like the McGeary Foundation Gold 
Medal is a fine step in encouraging dio- 
cesan paper support of books,” John 
J. Delaney, Editor, Image Books. “I 
think you have hit on a very good idea, 
and I hasten to commend you very 
highly and wish you every success with 
this new promotion,” Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
John S. Randall, Managing Editor of 
The Catholic Courier Journal of Ro- 
chester and past president of the Catho- 
lic Press Association of America. 
* 

There were 694 Catholic trade titles 
Ci.e., books other than textbooks) pub- 
lished in 1958 according to figures com- 
piled by Eugene P. Willging, Direc- 
tor of Libraries at Catholic University 
of America. The figure falls short of 
1957’s record 703 titles but represents 
thirty-six publishers in a total of 144 
who had not been previously repre- 
sented in these annual statistics. Of the 
newcomers, Helicon Press of Baltimore 
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was the major producer with eight 
tles. Newman Press again led in th 
number of titles published with seyep. 
ty-three; the Bruce Publishing Cop. 
pany was second with fifty-three, (j 
the 144 publishers, fifty-three are de. 
ignated by Mr. Willging as being py. 
marily Catholic houses, and these pro 
duced 379 of the Catholic titles. The 
total produced by ninety-one gener 
publishers was 315. 

e 

The Catholic Library Association ap. 
nounces that the first recipient of it 
Regina Medal is Miss Eleanor Farjeon 
This newly established award in chil 
dren’s literature is bestowed on a writer, 
editor or illustrator, not for a single work 
or series of works, but for the entire life 
time work of the individual. The Regin 
Medal will be awarded at a specid 
luncheon to be held in Chicago on Mon: 
day, March 30, 1959, in conjunction 
with the Catholic Library Association’ 
35th Annual Conference. 

» 

Maurice Fischer, City Editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, has been elected 
to the Board of Directors of the Thoma 
More Association. Mr. Fischer, a well: 
known journalist and free-lance radio 
writer, succeeded the late Clem Lane 
as City Editor of the Daily News; he 
had been Assistant City Editor since 
1945. Mr. Lane was also a director of 
the Thomas More Association. 


* 

Readers of The Autobiography of &. 
Therese of Lisieux translated from the 
unedited facsimiles of her writings by 
Msgr. Ronald Knox (Kenedy, $4.50) 
owe it to themselves to obtain a copy 0 
The Hidden Face by Ida Friederike 
Gorres (Pantheon, $4.95) when it i 
published late this month. It is one o 
the most important books ever pub 
lished about St. Therese, and one that 
is as fascinating as it is illuminating 
By holding to a middle road between 
those biographies which have sugar 
coated and prettified her well beyond 
the gagging point of most modern reat 
ers, and those later studies which cat 
her in an impossibly profound and cryp 
tic image—both approaches making 4 
the saint something which she was no 
—the author reveals a St. Therese 1 
markably like the person whose writing 
in penny notebooks were so admirably 
translated by Msgr. Knox, and one a 

(Continued on page 74) 
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The Secular Journal of Thomas 
Merton. 270 pp. Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy. $3.75. 


mMoNG the previous writings of the 
A Trappist monk Thomas Merton, 
oly two are strictly autobiographical, 
namely, The Seven Storey Mountain, 
and The Sign of Jonas, the former cov- 
ering the years from childhood up to 
and including his entrance into the 
Abbey of Gethsemani, and the latter, 
extending over five years of his life as 
a Trappist monk from December, 1946, 
to July, 1952, and including such sig- 
nificant events as his solemn _profes- 
sion and his ordination to the priest- 
hood. Secular Journal chronologically 
antedates his entrance into the monas- 
tery and consists of selections from a 
personal diary which he kept while 
doing graduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity, teaching at the University’s Ex- 
tension, and at St. Bonaventure Uni- 
versity, while resident in Greenwich 
Village and later at St. Bonaventure, 
New York. 

When Thomas Merton left for the 
Trappists in December of 1941, he 
gave the typed manuscript — selected 
passages from his diaries—-which fur- 
nishes the material for this book, to the 
Baroness Catherine de Hueck Doherty, 
foundress of Friendship House, Har- 
lm, stipulating that in the event of 
its possible publication all rights and 
royalties would accrue to her for the 
benefit of her projects in Catholic Ac- 
tion. The provisions of its present pub- 
lication some twenty years later keep 
these conditions intact, with the further 
requirements that the published book 
must pass Trappist censorship; that the 
author write a preface to the book, mak- 
ing it clear that the journal was writ- 
ten twenty years ago; and that the selec- 
tions “in no way claim to represent the 
outlook of the Cistercian Order.” It is 
not the work of a monk or of a priest, 
‘but of a young layman recently con- 
verted to the Catholic faith and still 
stuggling to find out whether or not 
€ was supposed to dedicate his life to 
Writing or to some higher and more spe- 
tial vocation.” 

Having disposed of these imperatives, 
the author in his preface pays tribute 
to, and explains the work of, Catherine 
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de Hueck who, he says, “realizes more 
clearly than almost anyone I know, 
that her neighbor is not only her neigh- 
bor but he is also Christ,” not just 
“the one who lives in the apartment 
next door . . . but every one who suf- 
fers, everyone who is unjustly treated, 
who is oppressed, cheated, forgotten, or 
neglected.” It was between the alterna- 
tives of joining her at Friendship House 
in Harlem or entering the monastery 
that Merton had to make a decision, 
and he chose the latter. 

The book is divided into five parts: 
Perry Street (Winter, 1939-1940); 
Cuba (Spring, 1940); New York and 
St. Bonaventure (1940-1941); Abbey 
of Gethsemani (Holy Week, 1941); and 
St. Bonaventure and Harlem (1941). 
Though the manuscript has been ap- 
preciably edited—one who has read the 
extant volume of the diary will natural- 
ly have his regrets, though realizing the 
exigencies of space in a book of selec- 
tions—yet every effort was made, Father 
Merton remarks in his preface, to pre- 
serve the “artless spontaneity of the orig- 
inal” and its “somewhat naive essence,” 
while correcting some of its “intolera- 
ble defects,” though he still harbors a 
fear that certain of his readers may find 
the book “still intolerable.” 

The present reviewer hazards the 
opinion that no reader will find it so, 





August 21, 1940 
Oxean, New York 


Maybe today was the day when I 
should have asked myself what has 
happened to the summer. But it 
was in many respects a good day, 
colder and very clear. Tonight 
when I was walking on the road 
in the woods, I saw the moon was 
well past full, and moonlight 
looked colder than I had-ever seen 
it before. Streaks of mist, like ba- 
con, hung over the valley. 

Back in the cabin Ed Rice had 
been reading, in a pamphlet that 
had once belonged with an album 
of tangos, that many people had 
broken their legs doing the tango. 


From The Secular Journal 
of Thomas Merton 











as in reading these pages he comes to 
know the things about which the young 
Merton was thinking, the books he was 
reading, and his discriminating critique 
and comment on a multitude of topics. 
And should some readers be struck at 
the “dogmatic severity,” as he calls it, 
of some of his views, he hurries to say 
that these have been appreciably “soft- 
ened and tempered with the passage of 
time and with a more intimate contact 
with the spiritual problems of other 
people.” And to have excised what he 
calls his “youthful sarcasms,” would 
have falsified the text. One might re- 
mark that it is precisely these that give 
the selections their fine astringency, 
humor and appropriateness. 

Though Merton warns in his preface 
that the book is not what in the general 
sense would be called “spiritual read- 
ing,” the reader will find it packed with 
wisdom both spiritual and mundane. 
There is a dazzle and movement in the 
descriptive portions, and an intensity 
and meditative depth to commentary 
be it on theological, metaphysical or 
literary themes. Whether in his Green- 
wich Village apartment on Perry Street 
he comments on his readings in Dante’s 
Paradiso, jots down the observations of 
various spectators on Breughel’s “Wed- 
ding Dance” at the New York World’s 
Fair Art Exhibit, contrasts the logics of 
language and mathematics, or satirizes 
the procedures of a Connecticut court 
attempting to deal justice to some beav- 
ers who by building their dam had 
caused a disruption of traffic, there is 
never a dull line. His vacation in Cuba 
in the summer of 1940 is set down at a 
bright and lively pace, whether he is 
describing a frustrating, albeit amusing 
search through the Havana bookstores 
for the works of St. John of the Cross, 
or attending a performance of the Mexi- 
can vaudeville troupe of Beatriz Noles- 
ca, at the Teatro Principal in Cama- 
guey. 

His entries while instructor on the 
English faculty at St. Bonaventure’s 
University, are rich and diverse and 
range from remarks on the theological 
and moral implications of our judg- 
ments on the war, to profound comment 
on Kierkegaard on the metaphysics of 
the “Dark Night of the Soul,” with its 
dialectic between. the renunciation of 
the hero and of the saint. As supreme 
example of the latter Merton cites St. 
Francis of Assisi who, prior to the stig- 
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matization “preached to the _ birds, 
played the fiddle on two sticks, sang 
to the Lord in French . . .” But after he 
shared the stigmata “carrying in the 
world the marks of Christ’s apparent 
defeat and of his own apparent defeat 
. . . he is now beyond drama, and be- 
yond romance. He is a strange, color- 
less, hunched up little man, riding, 
speechless, with his hands bound up in 
rags and concealed under his sleeves!” 

In section four we find the notes tak- 
en down during his retreat at Geth- 
semani Abbey in Holy Week of 1941, 
on the final day of which, reflecting ser- 
iously on the meaning of the following 
of God’s will in his own life, he asks, 
“Could it ever possibly mean that I 
might some day become a monk in this 
monastery?” 

Among the interesting notations in 
the last section of the journal is his 
meeting with the Baroness de Hueck 
and the description of some of his work 
at Friendship House, with a detailed 
account of their conversation on the 
return trip from Buffalo, where he had 
gone to meet her when she came down 
to St. Bonaventure. Would he leave 
the college and go to Friendship House 
at once she asks. But the Trappists are 
on his mind. If he went with her, 
she argues, he could be sure of contin- 
uing his writing, whereas entering the 
monastery would mean curtailing it 
completely. To this Merton replies Chow 
prophetically!) “If God wants me to 
write, I can write anywhere!” And with 
the words “Give up everything! Give up 
everything!” sounding in his soul, he 
closes his Secular Journal with: “I shall 
speak to one of the Friars.” The out- 
come of that conversation the whole 
world now knows. 

These wonderfully revealing insights 
into the formation of the mind and 
soul of a great writer and an admirable 
monk make the Secular Journal an im- 
portant addition to Merton’s works. 

SistER M. Tuerese, S.D.S. 


And Yet So New, by Arnold Lunn. 
244 pp. Sheed and Ward. $3.75. 


My reeL,” wrote Monsignor Knox to 

Sir Arnold Lunn in 1950, “like an 
elderly cyclotron that has played mid- 
wife to an energy not his own.” Sir 
Arnold was the “energy.” Since his con- 
version twenty-five years ago he has en- 
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gaged in every major controversy that 
involved Catholicism. In the lives of 
men of this reviewer's generation in 
Britain he took the place that Belloc 
and Chesterton occupied in his life. 
Teacher and exemplar, chivalrous as 
G.K.C., he never fails in defense of the 
Faith and makes friends of those who 
honestly oppose him. A distinguished 
athlete, a mountaineer who, but for an 
injury in his youth, might have climbed 
Everest, he has in debate a manner en- 
ergetic yet controlled; like an intellectual 
athlete he marshals his resources and is 
relaxed. They still, for example, speak 
at Glasgow University of Lunn’s rout 
of the undergraduates. The method was 
characteristic. 

The scholarly and holy Bishop Turn- 
bull who founded the University was 
a contemporary of Francois Villon and 
it may be said with justice that the stu- 
dent body has more in common with 
the latter, including his inexplicable 
dexterity in eluding the gallows. Few 
have been hanged. Visiting lecturers 
are, as Mr. Thurber said in another 
context, their “meat.” The barrage of 
howls, cat-calls, ribald ditties and heath- 
en war-cries that greet the savant from 
beyond the border would make the devil 
himself feel at home and none other. 
Caledonia has been more stern, never 
more wild. Thus Sir Arnold was wel- 
comed. For a few seconds, his face as- 
suming the slightly owlish, Johnsonian 
expression it achieves when confronted 
by bizarre phenomena, he peered at the 
mob of literate louts making bedlam be- 
low the podium. Then gently sighed, 
went to a desk, took a book from one 
pocket, pen and paper from another 
and began to write, from time to time 
consulting the book. Minutes stretched. 
Still he wrote. Howls diminished, soon 
the great hall was silent, the rowdy 
Picts curiously contemplating the ser- 
enely writing Sassenach. Absent-mind- 
edly he lifted his head, seemed to see 
them and spoke. 

“Gentlemen, I must review this book. 
If you wish to make noises, please do 
so. You are not wasting my time. But if 
you wish me to lecture, keep quiet.” 

They kept quiet. 

To teach is an instinct with him; I 
suspect he felt content in Turnbull's 
University for there still lingers some- 
thing of the spirit of savage disputation 
that was found in mediaeval Paris. He 
never stops teaching the Faith. Once 


‘he visited my editorial office in London 


at a time when certain newspapen 
were offering impertinent and wicked 
advice to the Princess Margaret on the 
subject of marriage to a divorced map, 
I was out to luncheon when he arrived 
and returned to find him teaching the 
Catholic doctrine of the Sacrament of 
Matrimony to my non-Catholic staff. 
And they listened with wide-eyed jp. 
terest. There is no more lucid and jp. 
vigorating teacher of apologetics as ap- 
plied to the problems of our times. And 
none more winning in his kindness to 
persons whose illusions he is assailing 

This book, apologia and autobiogra. 
phy, completes a trilogy which includes 
Now I See and Within That City. Like 
those books it is leavened with wit that 
is Johnsonian, inspired by common san- 
ity, belief in God, love of God, sim 
ple, aristocratic rules of conduct be. 
tween men and women, love of his 
Church, country and Europe—which he 
knows is not, as his master Belloc once 
said in an off-hand way, the Faith but 
without the Faith is nothing. Like the 
Chestertons, Gilbert and Cecil (to 
whom he bears an almost family te 
semblence in his attitudes) and Belloc, 
when he writes of Poland, the country 
above all others that for centuries has 
suffered for the Faith, has fought and 
still suffers and fights, one knows the 
depth of his emotion. 

Dedicated to an American Catholic 
friend, this book has much in it o 
the need for cooperation between Bi: 
tain and America in the war on Com 
munism. Chapter by chapter, the “per 
petual student,” albeit without Cheko 
vian undertones, he reads the lessons 
of our times to us, on “Popular Chris 
tianity,” Scientism, Spiritualism, Com 
munism, the ludicrous and the el 
heresies of an age unique in history for 
its vanity. His memories of his friends 
Monsignor Knox, who received him into 
the Church, and Hilaire Belloc, art 
shrewdly affectionate and wryly illum 
inating. His resources of scholarship, 
knowledge of men, books and _affails 
his classical wisdom here are distilled 
His words on happiness and “lost op 
tions” should be read especially by 
younger men. They are replete wi 
wisdom that cannot be bought with 
money. Here is the happy warrior, hap 
py in the Faith which he serenely 
knows prevails, and will prevail. 


W. J. coz 
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The Magic-Maker: E. E. Cummings, 
by Cnarles Norman. 400 pp. 
Macmillan. $8. 


His 18 a refreshing and fascinating 

book—that is, when it is not a some- 
what boring and irritating one. To get 
the “irritating” business out of the way 
ys quickly as possible, | mean especial- 
ly those tiresome gobs of documenta- 
tion which Charles Norman might have 
better retained in his files. 

The raw materials of biography do 
not necessarily constitute a biography, 
and it seems to me a rather lazy way to 
construct a book, when such material 
is indiscriminately used. The actual 
pertinency of two-thirds of this docu- 
mentation could (Cand should) have 
been boiled down to a paragraph or two. 
But Mr. Norman, for some inexplica- 
ble reason, includes pages and pages of 
notes exchanged between E. E. Cum- 
mings and the publisher of Eight Har- 
ward Poets. Again, he includes many 
unnecessary pages of correspondence (to 
the State Department, President Wil- 
on, et al.) written by Dr. Edward Cum- 
mings in trying to obtain his son’s re- 
kase from a prison camp in France. It 
may be that Mr. Norman simply want- 
ed to establish the marvelous father- 
son rapport existing between Dr. Ed- 
ward and E. E. Cummings, and that 
he further wanted to place The Enor- 
mous Room in its contextual back- 


gound—but surely it is questionable, 
biographically speaking, that the full in- 
dusion of Dr. Cummings’ perfunctory, 
though no doubt deeply felt letters, was 
necessary to obtain this result. In the 
frst instance, E. E. Cummings’ mag- 
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nificent poem, “my father moved 
through dooms of love,” is certainly of 
much more value than Dr. Cummings’ 
correspondence; and, in the second in- 
stance, the general opinion that The 
Enormous Room is one of the best war 
books ever written ought in itself to 
justify its own existence. It is, there- 
fore, in puzzlement compounded that 
one must view Mr. Norman’s long and 
unnecessary stretches of documentation. 
But I believe that part of the answer to 
this “puzzle” may be found in The 
Magic-Maker’s second source of irrita- 
tion. 

It is apparent, in reading Mr. Nor- 
man’s book, that he has written almost 
out of a state of adulation for his sub- 
ject. But this sort of thing does not 
ipso facto make a very good Boswell of 
the intended biographer. More serious- 
ly, however, Mr. Norman seems to har- 
bor a kind of protective impulse toward 
E. E. Cummings—that is, he cannot tol- 
erate (and does not tolerate in his book) 
any adverse criticism of Cummings, but 
relies heavily on those critics who have 
taken favorable views of him. The critic- 
hero, in Mr. Norman’s canon, is the 
one who has championed the poetry of 
E. E. Cummings without qualification; 
and the critic-villain is the one who has 
dared to look at Cummings with any- 
thing more than slightly raised eye- 
brows. It is almost certain that Mr. 
Norman has adopted this exaggerated 
attitude in order to redress the shabby 
treatment which Cummings has _re- 
ceived from some of the so-called higher 
critics. In several cases, notably that of 
Yvor Winters, Mr. Norman’s attitude 
would seem to be justified. But of 
course this is not the place to embark 
on a critique on Cummings—who re- 
mains, after all, perhaps the most con- 
troversial of all living American poets. 

But the predominant and undenia- 
ble virtue of Mr. Norman’s biography 
(after having dispensed with its irrita- 
tions so “quickly”) is that you cannot 
read it without liking E. E. Cummings 
as an individual; you cannot read it 
without coming to know his poetry a 
little better than you thought you knew 
it before—even if you had approached 
it with a minimum of prejudice. As a 
man, Cummings is to be admired for 
his warmth and sense of devotion both 
to art and to friends, for his Thoreau- 
like independence, for his not having 
been taken in by the fellow-traveler 


intellectuals of the Thirties. As a poet, 
he still ‘sings with one of the purest 
lyric voices of our time, and that is 
reason enough to listen to his singing. 
In any case, we are solidly in Mr. Nor- 
man’s debt; it is just possible that his 
book may accomplish its purpose—the 
launching of a Cummings’ “renais- 
sance.” 
Tuomas P. McDonnELL 


Cyclopedia of World Authors, edit- 
ed by Frank N. Magill. 1198 pp. 
Harper. $8.95. 


HE Lives of 753 world authors are 

condensed and presented alphabeti- 
cally together with chronological lists 
of their principal works in this hand- 
some and valuable big reference work. 
The critical-biographical sketches vary 
in length from 200 to 1,000 words and 
cover the authors whose works are sum- 
marized in Masterpieces of World Lit- 
erature in Digest Form, First and Sec- 
ond Series (Harper). The present vol- 
ume is designed to complement the 
digest volumes by adding another di- 
mension to the store of accessible liter- 
ary data they contain, but is a com- 
plete entity in itself—except, perhaps, 
for the fact that there is no index, and 
the look-it-up-and-hope-it’s-there method 
must be employed on authors whose 
reputation in a span that runs, as the 
jacket announces, “from Homer to 
James Cozzens,” may or may not have 
been sufficient to place their names 
among the chosen 753. 

The biographies are the work of some 
125 specialists and researchers. Each is 
preceeded by columns giving the dates 
of the author’s birth and death, his prin- 
cipal works subdivided into literary 
forms; bibliographical data is appended. 
The biographies are crisply written, fact 
laden and aim at giving a critical and 
“importance rating” to the author as 
well as setting down the principal events 
of his life. Understandably, this could 
not be completely accomplished in every 
case, but within space limitations the 
biographies realize their ambition. Of 
course, the reader's own familiarity 
with any given author may cause him 
to find individual entries insufficiently 
detailed, and, too, it is much easier to 
accept dispassionately a critical and his- 
torical evaluation of Sophocles than Er- 
nest Hemingway or John Hersey. But 
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to its end of providing a maximum of 
literary and critical biography in one 
volume, accurately and handily, Cyclo- 
pedia of World Authors contributes 
splendidly. 

Jort WELLs 


My Story: An Autobiography, by 
Mary Astor. 332 pp. Doubleday. 
$3.95. 


i ee picture of a “bizarre, fantastic- 
ally foolish and unnecessarily miser- 
able” past embellished with scandals 
brought sharply into sudden focus as 
in this autobiography, is certain to 
carry quite an impact. But Mary Astor 
reveals no lurid details, nor is this a 
mere apology for or an explanation of 
wrongs committed. It is a clear and a 
singularly objective analysis. From it 
the actress and former alcoholic emerges 
with a new dignity and strength of 
character based on faith and will. 
One of the first and rudest shocks sus- 
tained by little Lucile Langhanke was 
the realization that her parents did not 
love her. She was a “planned” baby, 
but she was planned a boy and her par- 
ents were never able to make room for 
her in their hearts. It was not until long 
after that she accepted the fact that, 
despite their lack of love, they always 
tried to do their best for her. They 
were completely dominated by the de- 
sire that she have the success they had 
failed to win, and Mary began her 
career in silent films at an early age. 
“Too early I became a very valuable 
piece of property to my parents, close- 
ly guarded, closely watched.” However, 
she received no religious or moral train- 
ing at all and she was seventeen when 
she had the first of her many love af- 
fairs—with John Barrymore. Her mar- 
riage to Kenneth Hawks, movie direc- 


tor-producer, helped her free herself 


somewhat from the personal domina 
tion of her parents, but not from finan- 
cial control. After Hawks was killed 
in a plane crash, she married a doctor. 
This ended in a divorce and a later 
trial for the custody of their daughter, 
Marylyn. The trial caused a sensational 
scandal because of false quotations from 
her diary which concerned many Hol 
lywood notables. 

Her first introduction to Catholicism 
was through her third husband, who 
was a fallen-away Catholic. She be- 
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Mary Astor: Objective analysis 


came a convert, only to lapse because of 
another marriage. However, she never 
lost her faith; “for though, in the grip 
of nature and habit, 1 was time and 
again to turn away from Him, to re- 
nounce Him, to try to hide from Him, 
my ears could never again be entirely 
deaf to the beat of those ‘insistent feet, 
that followed, followed after.’” Her act- 
ing career, first imposed by her parents, 
then by financial necessity and only 
later by joy, was made more difficult 
by a series of serious illnesses, hardships 
and unhappiness. Much of her real 
success came on the stage and television. 

The essence and emphasis of this 
book is not on the author's career but 





Ezio Pinza in the role of Boris Godunov 


‘on her long-worked-for return from 


alcoholism and mental distress back to 
the sacraments and a new stability. Told 
with humility, insight and a unique 
and refreshing matter-of-factness, this 
is a story well worth reading and ap 
introduction to a very fine person. 
Mary K. Sweeny 


Ezio Pinza, An Autobiography with 
Robert Magidoff. 307 pp. Rine- 
hart. $4.95. 


TT is not merely the life story of 
an opera singer; it is more—the his- 
tory of a virile and warm-hearted human 
being. From his humble beginnings at 
Ravenna as the son of a chronically 
“unlucky” carpenter--contractor, Ezio 
Pinza found his way into the world of 
music after winning acclaim as a bi- 
cycle racer. It was due to his father's 
faith in him as a future great basso- 
cantante that he entered the Bologna 
Conservatory of Music with only a 
meager elementary-school education. 
Though he never learned to read music 
with fluency, Pinza’s native talent for 
absorbing by ear the music and text 
of the standard bass roles in operas at 
last won him an opportunity to appear 
in professional opera houses in Italy. 

His promising career was interrupted 
by World War I. The half-humorous 
account of his part in the static wat 
between the Italian and Austrian de 
tachments among the fastnesses of the 
Dolomites makes unexpectedly diverting 
reading. 

After the war, during which he used 
his singing voice seldom, Pinza won 
the chance to sing at La Scala, Milan, 
under that severe task-master, Artur 
Toscanini, in the role of Pogner in 
Wagner's Die Meistersinger, a strange 
choice, indeed, for an Italian. He went 
on from triumph to triumph until, in 
1926, he was called to the Metropdli- 
tan in New York to sing leading bass 
roles. Eventually, with his wide vocal 
range, he essayed the baritone role of 
Don Giovanni and later that of Figaro 
in Mozart's immortal comedy. In these 
beardless and lively character parts his 
personal magnetism and handsome phys 
ique made him the idol of the oper 
going teen-agers of those days. 

After his retirement from the Mette 
politan Pinza’s astounding success i? 
South Pacific and in Fanny, roles i 
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toth of which endeared him to feminine 
niddle-agers, and appearances in motion 

tures and on television made him a 
national figure. By this time the aging 
Pinza’s overtaxed heart forced him to 
aurtail his activities. In an epilogue, 
written by his second wife, Doris, his 
it illness, following several strokes and 
qiminating in his death on May 7, 
1957, is recounted simply and moving- 
ly, Although born and raised a Catholic 
(both he and his parents were “Con- 
tinental” Catholics), the funeral service 
for the departed singing-actor took place 
in the Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine, New York City. 

Though the autobiography has a dis- 
aming air of frankness there are some 
unexplained reticences and omissions. 
Pinza’s private life was not one of un- 
alloyed bliss. He refers bitterly to his 
frst wife’s jealousy, though hinting 
there was some cause for it. Unaccount- 
ably, no reference to Benjiamo Gigli, 
the leading tenor at the Metropolitan 
who sang frequently with Pinza, ap- 
pars in the text. One wonders why 
not, 

A list of the operas, their composers, 
id the roles in which the basso ap- 
yared, is appended. The original title 
ifeach opera with its English equival- 
ent is given but by an oversight, Res- 
pighi’s La Campana Sommersa appears 
in two places—under its original title 
and later under its English translation, 
The Sunken Bell. For a book of this 
tind the absence of a discography re- 
ting to available recordings of Pinza’s 
wice is a regrettable omission. 

Thanks to the collaborator, Robert 
Magidoff, the simple and flowing prose 
tyle insures éasy reading but it does 
not seem characteristic of its subject. 
Pinza’s account in his own words, with 
ome unobtrusive and judicious editing, 
night have been more convincing. 

Howarp TALLey 


Mine Enemy Grows Older, by Alex- 
ander King. 374 pp. Simon and 
Schuster. $4.50. 


= wouLp have thought that the 

turkey about eccentricity being the 

mark of artistic genius had been laid to 

tst. But a certain Alexander King, a 

man with no mean opinion of himself, 

las tried to storm Parnassus by way of 
am. He was not successful. 
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Nonetheless, in his newly issued and 
soon to be forgotten autobiography, 
King seems bent on making a certificate 
of incompetence out of nearly every 
page, as if thereby to convince the read- 
er of the subject's brilliance. According 
to this book, King lives, drinks, thinks, 
dresses, talks and writes as he pleases, 
which is self-indulgently, erratically and 
irresponsibly. This much is clear. But 
where is his art? In what, precisely, 
does his genius lie? These answers you 
do not discover. 

Nor is this the only non sequitur in 
a book remarkable for its devious ways 
with both language and rhetoric. There 
isn’t a recognizable theme in it; rather 





Alexander King: ‘’Egad”’ 


there are parentheses within digres- 
sions which stem from divergencies. 
Time, spatial and logical orders King 
seems determined to destroy. The style 
is mannered and artificial, arty but 
never artful, an ill-brewed mixture of 
low-life slang and high-life jargon. The 
reader is sometimes fortunate to find a 
verb following a subject, but not often. 

In short, the book is a mess. One 
thing alone could have saved it: an 
interesting subject. But Alexander King 
is a crashing bore, an ear-cannibal, a 
dull, silly, foolish old man. 

Who is he anyway? It would appear 
that essentially he is, or was, a book 
illustrator, much sought after by the 
second-rate and the sensational. He has 
also decorated store windows and res- 
taurants, painted murals, translated 
classics, written plays, befriended the 


great and near great, and acted (for 
he is a ham) as a kind of messiah to 
the backward and benighted, such as 
you and me, who have not appreciated 
the likes of him. He is supposed to be 
a warm, salty character whose chief 
distinction is his gusto. He “accepts the 
universe.” We are reminded, however, 
of what Horace Greeley once said to 
another odd-ball who similarly accepted 
it: “Egad, you’d better.” 

It is my impression that King thinks 
he is Gulley Jimson, Joyce Cary’s lov- 
able genius of a character. But you 
will not find him lovable, only rather 
disgusting. Nor does he demonstrate 
his genius in any way. As for being a 
character, that he is—but not a genuine 
one. He is putting on an act. He is not 
a true eccentric, only ar imitation of 
one. The man, in short, is a fraud and 
a charlatan. 

I cannot imagine why anyone would 
want to buy or read his book, even if it 
does have two dust jackets: one with a 
picture painted by himself, the other 
for more conservative people. The first 
will prove that he cannot paint. The 
second merely disguises the fact that 
he cannot write. As for his genius, I 
find only one sign of it: how close he 
has come to producing this season’s 
worst autobiography. 

James G. Murray 


Friend of Life, The Biography of 
Rufus M. Jones, by Elizabeth 
Gray Vining. 347 pp. Lippincott. 
$6. 


Se HOLD fast in our day to the reality 
of God, to be able to communicate 
an ardent conviction of the supernatural 
to others by the spoken and written 
word, and to translate Christian beliefs 
convincingly into fruitful action on a 
global scale over a period of sixty years 
—these are no ordinary accomplishments. 

Rufus Jones was a Quaker, the found- 
er of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, the author of more than fifty 
books, and the dynamic, progressive and 
far-seeing leader of a small Christian 
group which continues to exert a whole- 
some, constructive and pacific influence 
wherever it is thought possible to abate 
human discord or to relieve human suf- 
fering. 

In a world of half-dead Christians 
and check-book Christians, Rufus Jones 
effectively championed the ideal of per- 
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sonal concern for others and_ personal 
service to others. His way of life was 
deeply rooted in an abiding mysticism. 
In his college years he made the star- 
tling discovery that George Fox was a 
mystic and that the religion practiced 
in his home, in the family silences, and 
in the small Quaker meetings he attend- 
ed, was mystical religion. He concluded 
that he did not really belong to a pecu- 
liar and provincial sect but was rather 
the heir to a mighty spiritual tradition. 

Young Jones saw honest and self 
sacrificing leaders in the Society of 
Friends devoting their precious lives to 
the task of preserving peculiarities, scru- 
ples and narrow conventions, when it 
seemed certain to him that the only 
hope of becoming a vital instrument in 
the hand of God lay in realizing the 
passion of Quaker founders to be the 
living seed of a world-wide and ever 
growing spiritual movement. 

He became an educator, editor and 
author. In countless ways he labored 
unceasingly to reawaken the kind of 
Quakerism to which he could give his 
loyalty and his life. In large measure he 
not only succeeded in this difficult task 
but began to move out into the world 
beyond Quakerism, to be known and 
loved by many people who knew little 
or nothing of the Society of Friends. 

During World War I, the American 
Friends Service Committee, which he 
created, gave aid to 1,666 French vil- 
lages and, after the war, helped to feed 
a million German children. Near the 
end of his life he tried to establish a 
“Truce of God” in the embattled Mid 
dle East. 

Mrs. Vining’s biography is a warm- 
hearted, sympathetic and _ inspirational 
tribute to a great humanitarian whose 
greatest desire was to accomplish the 
work he had been sent into the world 
to do, in such a way that the Great 
Father would be satisfied with his life. 

Joun J. O'Connor 


Gibbon and Rome, by E. J. Oliver. 
198 pp. Sheed and Ward. $3.50. 


pwarpD Gipson, the historian of The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, was typical of an age remarkably 
different from our own, yet he makes a 
strong appeal to many who read him 
now, and especially to younger minds. 
Whatever one thinks of his style, he is 
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certainly master of it. He has a serenity 
which neither our age nor our literature 
possesses; he is seldom foolish, dull or 
platitudinous. To a mature intellect, 
which can adjust for his bias, he is a 
stimulant, but to a young, active, but as 
yet untrained mind, he can be intoxicat- 
ing. His cynical and even frivolous de- 
tachment can pass too easily for bril- 
liance, and the cumulative effect of his 
slanted judgments may be entirely dele- 
terious. Caveat lector. 

The book is basically an account of 
and an accounting for Gibbon’s deep 
attachment to Rome; but the title is per- 
haps a little misleading, especially in a 
Catholic journal. The Rome referred to 
is Imperial Rome and not that of the 
Catholic Church. 

Mr. Oliver makes use of two main 
sources, Decline and Fall itself, and the 
Autobiography, and skilfully illuminates 
the former by means of the latter. ‘There 
emerges a picture of Gibbon both as a 
man and as a writer (what a pity that 
this was not supplemented by a frontis- 
piece with an actual portrait of Gib- 
bon): his serenity is there, his short- 
comings of character, his limitations of 
mind. Just as he could not appreciate 
the greatness of Byzantium, so judg- 
ments such as that on William Law 
(“had not his vigorous mind been cloud- 
ed by enthusiasm, he might be ranked 
with the most agreeable and ingenious 
writers of the times”) show no less clear- 
ly than the famous chapters on Chris- 
tianity the elements of human nature 
with which he was unable to sym- 
pathize. 

Gibbon as a man must have been 
much more intelligible to his own age 
than he is to ours. His treatment of 
Suzanne Curchod seems to us heartless 
and unsatisfactory in much the same 
way as Aeneas’ conduct toward Dido; 
and yet he was capable of real warmth 
of feeling and real friendship. It is some- 
thing of a surprise to hear him com- 
mending English friends for receiving 
French priests, refugees of the Revolu- 
tion, and calling this a noble act of hos- 
pitality, yet it is in fact in keeping with 
a very real part of his character. 

Besides the main theme of the book 
there are chapters on Gibbon’s attitude 
towards the French Revolution, the 
American Revolution and a rather brief 
treatment of Byzantium. It would be 
pleasant to record that Gibbon approved 
of the American Revolution but it ap- 


pears that on the whole he did not 





though he did foresee the future jp. 
portance of the American continents by 
There is also an interesting chapter op inid 
“dubious motives” in which Mr. Olive; : 





, , by ¢ 
shows with skill how Gibbon could cay tory 
a cloud of suspicion over motives and read 


actions, which may well have been inno. 0 
cent, by the simple use of the conjunc. 
tion “or.” “A malicious or accidental 
tumult,” “pious or personal resentment,’ the 
“alms dictated by superstition or beney. 


the om 
olence or policy” are good examples of J nar 
the Gibbon sneer which it is impossible f Ce 
to refute. f 
oes : : or t 
The book as a whole is perhaps either lari 


too long or too short. The biographical 
parts are not full enough to be satisfy fb} 
ing, yet are too long to be regarded sim 
ply as an introduction to the main 
theme. The book succeeds, however, in the 
its main purpose. It does rekindle ow proc 
interest in Gibbon and sends us back to ff jan 
reread him with a greater understand fp 





ing. Those to whom Gibbon might be ff jp ¢ 
dangerous it does forewarn, and so fore. enig 
arm, against the dangers which they ff ya 


might meet. The book may be warm & jur¢ 
commended to those who wish to fom jJi 
an impression of Gibbon as a write ff nn 
and as a man. that 

Timotuy Horner, O.S.B. 
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John, King of England, by JohnT 

Appleby. 319 pp. Knopf. $5. 
big AvoweEp purpose of this book isf firg 


to see whether or not the author caf | 
do anything to enhance the unsavoun§ 
reputation of his subject, but even heft 5 
at the end, almost admits to failure 
when he says: “It is faint praise to si N, 
that he was not so bad as he might hav 
been...” The truth is that John waff ain 
a very bad man, though a gifted one ate 
and as the only sources available at tebe 
the same ones upon which his trad: Jam 
tional reputation is based, it is difficulff port 
to see how anyone can hope to ups Wa 
that reputation unless further and betff eve 
ter sources of information are to be dis Har 
covered, which seems most unlikely. Wa 
The judgment of his contemporariti by 
was unanimous, and they knew. hifi phi 
better than we do. Brit 

But in spite of its having failed inf tere 
its primary object, the book is on th min 
whole well worth reading, as it does tf loni 
peat very well, for the general reade‘f{ ton 
the known facts about John, thoug! ing 
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not, ihe fina! estimate of his character is 
im- § gntradicted in some important respects 
nts, Fy, for instance, The Shorter Cam- 
On fl pridge Mediaeval History. Mr. Apple- 
iver § by calls him “godless,” whereas the His- 
cast fry says he was “no sceptic.” So the 
and fader must make his own estimate. 
no fF One of the noteworthy points of in- 
Inc: f jrest is the use, here and there, of the 
ntal J ginal letters and pronouncements of 
nt,’ § he King, and there is an appendix of 
nev- f ome forty-three pages giving a sum- 
Soff mary of most of the provisions of the 
ible f Great Charter, an explanation of many 
of the feudal duties involved and a 
ther § clarification of the Great Charter’s pre- 
ical cise importance, which is indeed val- 
isfy: ¥ wable. And, of course, the book shows 
sim how vastly important John’s reign, if 
nain f not his person, was in the growth of 
', inf the rule of law and of some democratic 
Ou # procedures in the development of Eng- 
K tH hand. 

an # But in the end we feel we know lit- 
t be te of John as a person. He remains an 
fore enigma, as the author says, to us as he 
they f was to his contemporaries, and it is 
ml: # tard to see how anyone could fail to 





form dislike him exceedingly. He was a 

miter man of no loyalties at all, it seems, and 
that is probably the reason why he was 

B. Ay utterly unsympathetic in his day, 
and of so little personal interest to the 
reader. 

rm J. Merepirn Tatton 

Ik is 


first Lady of the Revolution, The 
[I Life of Mercy Otis Warren, by 
out ~=Katharine Anthony. 258 pp. Dou- 
het bleday. $3.95. 


ilure 
) Sal Mrer Oris, “First Lady of the Rev- 
have olution,” as the biographer Kath- 
wai aine Anthony calls her, was a passion- 
onef ate defender of freedom among the 
ate belling thirteen Colonies. A sister of 
rad: James Otis, the patriot, wife of sup- 
hculif porter of the Sons of Liberty, James 
ips Warren, and collaborator with such 
bef tevolutionaries as Samuel Adams, John 
> dis Hancock and Elbridge Gerry, Mercy 
kei Warren helped to shape public opinion 
ariel by bitter invective, devastating pam- 
hin phlets and biting satire. The far-away 
. British Crown, the Red Coats quar- 
d iff tered in New England homes, and the 
1 thf minority Loyalist’ groups among the co- 
es ttf lonial population in and around Bos- 
ade ton felt the sting of her lash. By mock- 
ough ing ridicule, she helped keep the flame 
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of the Revolution alive. When Inde- 
pendence was won, she fought with 
equal zest for Jeffersonian republican- 
ism against Hamiltonian federalism. 

Mercy Otis Warren was born in Barn- 
stable on Cape Cod in 1728. She was a 
lover of the land and a staunch Whig 
in politics. Her father, Colonel Otis, 
imbued his children (especially his son 
James and Mercy, his eldest daughter) 
with a zeal for politics highly flavored 
with the philosophy of “the immortal 
John Locke.” James Otis in early man- 
hood went to Harvard to sow his wild 
oats and to learn the ways of cultured 
men together with the intracacies of the 
law. Mercy, keeping close contact by 
correspondence with this favorite broth- 
er, remained at home to learn of the 
scholarly world through books and her 
father’s newspaper, until a June Com- 
mencement brought her as guest to the 
Harvard campus. Here she met James 
Warren and in time married him, set- 
tling in Plymouth. 

Within another decade colonial griev- 
ances had forged ominously to the fore. 
James Otis soon crossed issues with 
Lieutenant-Governor Thomas Hutchin- 
son, a descendant of the intrepid Anne 
Hutchinson. He delivered in Boston in 
February, 1761, his epoch-making 
speech on civil rights, introducing for 
the first time in American history the 
slogan “taxation without representation 
is tyranny.” In support of this loved 
brother, now a leader of the rapidly 
growing opposition to the British Gov- 
ernment, and from personal conviction, 
Mercy too became a revolutionist. As 
the tensions deepened, James Otis 
showed unmistakable signs of mental 
instability which Mercy was quick to 
notice. When the final break came, the 
mantle of James Otis fell on Samuel 
Adams—and Mercy, who felt that it was 
her divinely destined mission to further 
the revolutionary activities of her men- 
tally broken brother. At her fireside, the 
idea of the Committees of Correspond- 
ence was born. Here, too, she wrote 
avidly, publishing in rapid succession 
her political plays. 

Family difficulties, the increasing in- 
sanity of James, the problem of a way- 
ward son and war casualties complicat- 
ed Mercy Warren’s later life. Her pow- 
erful intellect sought other than political 
channels of expression but after a trial 
at classical and historical drama, she 
returned to political polemics. Finally 


she published her History of the Rise, 
Progress and Termination of the Amer- 
ican Revolution which drew upon her 
head a volley of criticism, an avalanche 
of letters, and the wrath of John Adams. 
She died October 19, 1814. 

Katharine Anthony writes clearly and 
appreciatively of the intellectual, al- 
most masculine ability and political in- 
fluence of Mercy Otis Warren on the 
course of the American Revolution. 


SistER Mary Amsrosg, B.V.M. 


Winston Churchill: The Years of 
Preparation, by Lewis Broad. 446 
pp. Hawthorn. $6. 


HIS Is not a new biography of Mr. 

Churchill but rather a revision or 
rewriting of a work that has been 
brought up to date and republished 
four times since 1941. Mr. Broad now 
completes the first of a two-volume 
study which has engaged him, on and 
off, for twenty-five years. 

Mr. Broad, journalist, author and 
fruit farmer, is obviously not lacking in 
industry. But he makes no attempt to 
analyze or judge the available evidence. 
Mr. Churchill is his noble hero and 
one suspects that Mr. Broad has lov- 
ingly selected those facts which are 
calculated to enhance the prestige and 
reputation of his eminent subject. 

If Mr. Churchill himself could not 
without blush of modesty pay to him- 
self the tribute that is his due for his 
part in the history he helped to fashion, 
Mr. Broad is not bound by such a con- 
ventional limitation and takes full ad- 
vantage of his final opportunity to be- 
stow a full measure of praise where 
praise is so obviously due. 

No one can possibly object to this 
velvet-glove treatment of Britain’s most 
distinguished contemporary statesman 
and author in a simply written, un- 
shadowed, popular narrative. Yet one 
misses from time to time the incisive 
political and literary acumen of a Duff 
Cooper writing on Talleyrand or a 
Lord David Cecil writing on Mel- 
bourne. 

The volume begins with the birth of 
Mr. Churchill in Blenheim Palace in 
1874 and concludes at the moment 
when he became Prime Minister in 
1939. 

Mr. Churchill fought a number of 
little wars. He fought the Tories. He 
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fought the Kaiser. He fought the So- 
cialists. As an opponent of appease- 
ment, he fought the German and Ital- 
ian dictators. At least we can agree 
with Mr. Broad that it does seem in- 
credible that one man, in his single 
person, could have achieved so much. 

Life, for Mr. Churchill, was an ad- 
‘venture. Mr. Broad assures us, in his 
best Victorian manner, that it was not 
lightly undertaken. Mr. Churchill was 
not born for the age of the common 
man because, for him, the old values 
persisted. Mr. Broad probably does not 
mean to imply that the common man 
scorned the old values. Indeed, quite a 
few unheralded Englishmen died in 
defense of such old values as integrity 
and liberty. 

Mr. Broad has one flash of insight. 
It deserves to be recorded. He remarks 
that Mr. Churchill was not so greatly 
concerned with parties or causes. His 
most urgent desire was to get his hands 
on the levers of the machinery of gov- 
ernment. It is a pity that Mr. Broad 
neglects to follow up this theme in the 
course of his inspirational account of 
one of the world’s great leaders of men. 

Joun J. O'Connor 


Jean Lefebvre de Cheverus, by An- 
nabelle M. Melville. 527 pp. 
Bruce. $9. 


Mleysizz AMENITY of his manners as a 

gentleman, his accomplishments 
as a scholar, his tolerant disposition as 
a religious teacher, and his pure and 
apostolic life, have been our theme of 
praise ever since we have known him.” 
In these words quoted by the author 
from an early Boston paper, we have 
the key to the noble character of Jean 
Lefebvre Cheverus. The portrait of the 
priest, bishop and cardinal as drawn by 
Dr. Annabelle Melville, bears out the 
justice of the newspaper's verdict. Our 
colonial days and the earliest days of our 
national independence needed men of 
his stamp to dispel the air of bigotry 
and distrust of things Catholic. 

Jean Cheverus drew words of high- 
est praise from three countries which 
had shared his apostolate. He was or- 
dained a priest during the French Rev- 
olution of 1789 in France. When the 
Reign of Terror began, he was forced 
to go into exile, to England. Then at 
the earnest call for priests from Arch- 
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bishop Carroll of Baltimore, he came 
to the United States in 1796. After 
fourteen years in New England, he 
was made Bishop of Boston. His zeal 
was as earnest in the hut of the Indian 
as in the grander homes of the elite of 
Boston, New York and Baltimore. 

Cheverus endeared himself to all, 
Catholics and Protestants alike. His was 
the privilege of converting Elizabeth 
Bailey Seton, later the foundress of the 
congregation we now call Mother Seton 
Sisters. These years were a_ period 
when difficulties and unfortunate wran- 
glings marred the peace of the Church 
in the United States. Here the author 
wisely leaves the details of this phase of 
history to ecclesiastical historians, 
though in a general way she states the 
tactful part played by the Bishop of 
Boston. 

Thirteen years of his Boston episco- 
pacy had just ended when Cheverus 
bowed to the insistent demand of the 
Bourbon court in Paris to return to 
France. Soon after his return he was 
made Bishop of Montauban and a little 
later Archbishop of Bordeaux. The 
French Revolution had _ confiscated 
Church properties and made its own 
decisions as to the salaries of clerics. 
Napoleon did little to alleviate this 
problem. So we find the new Archbish- 
op close to utter poverty, certainly not 
far removed from the degree of poverty 
he endured in the early American wil- 
derness. After a struggle he managed 
to get better conditions not only for 





Jean Cheverus: First Bishop of Boston 


himself but for the French clergy jg 


general. 

Cheverus saw another revolution, 
that of 1830 in France. It was a serious 
shock to his loyalty to the Bourbon 
House. Shortly after, in 1836, there 
came to him the highest dignity of the 
Church, short only of the papal throne, 
for he was made a cardinal and a prince 
of the Church. He died only six months 
after this last honor and testimony to 
his virtue and tact. 

Altogether, Dr. Annabelle Melville 
has given us a most interesting and 
thoroughly annotated interpretation of 
the life of Cardinal Cheverus. There 
are many fine details of French history 
in her revolutionary days as well as de. 
tails of our own country’s early days 
and these will appeal ‘quite as much to 
the historian as to the general reader 
who is drawn to admire the great men 
of Church and state. This biography 
presents Cheverus as one supremely 
humble and charitable as a priest and 
a prince of the Church. 

JoserH Rousi, SJ. 


Gabriel Richard: Frontier Ambasse- 
dor, by Frank B. Woodford and 
Albert Hyma. 158 pp. Wayne 
State University Press. $4.50. 


Sa THE denizens of any teeming 
metropolis, the people of Detroit 
seem absorbed only in the moods and 
needs of the moment: how best to live 
and make a living, how to love and how 
to die. But the names of streets and 
schools and parks, the statues on pub 
lic buildings point to other hours in 
years past when earlier men struggled 
with an alien land and wrested from 
crude frontier first a settlement, then a 
territory, and finally a state. Among the 
giants of that long ago in the old North 
west Territory, Father Gabriel Richard, 
parish priest of St. Anne’s, Detroit, 
looms large and heroic. Frank Wood: 
ford and Albert Hyma have, as it were, 
brought to life the statue of Richard 
that stands in a niche of the old City 
Hall. 

Father Richard was born, educated 
and ordained in France. He came 0 
America in 1792 because his superiors 
saw that he, along with his confreres 
could perform a service for the Church 
in the new world that was denied them 
in France because of the Revolution. In 
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1798 he arrived in Detroit and three 
years later became pastor of old St. 
Anne's. The fire of 1805 destroyed al- 
nost the entire village. From the ashes 
gang not only a new town, but some- 
thing of a new Richard. 

Richard moved into the front ranks 
of civic leaders. He numbered among 
his acquaintances even such national 
fgures is Jefferson, Webster, Adams 
ind Jackson. He campaigned for the 
yeational training of the Indians, estab- 
lished schools for the white settlers, 
launched the University of Michigan 
with the Presbyterian minister John 
Monteith, organized a group of women 
to conduct religion classes, worked with 
the deaf, won a seat in Congress and 
there lobbied for the Detroit-Chicago 
highway to complete the western thrust 
of the Erie Canal. Several dozen books 
and the first newspaper came from his 
press. His own library was probably 
the finest in the territory. 

But troubles plagued him: dissension 
among his people as to the site of a 
new St. Anne’s, conviction and impris- 
ment for denouncing from the altar 
a parishioner who had contracted an 
adulterous union, the frowns of some 
if the Catholic clergy for his seat in 
Congress, disappointment that his nomi- 
nition as first bishop of Detroit was 
never confirmed by Rome. 

When the cholera epidemic ravaged 
Detroit in 1832, Richard, then sixty- 
ive years old, ministered to the stricken 
util the scourge had almost run its 
wurse. Only one more victim was to 
die. It was Richard. He was buried at 
our o'clock, Thursday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 13, 1832. 

With an empathy that is all the more 
rmarkable because the authors are not 
of Richard’s faith, Woodford and Hyma 
have distilled the inner essence of the 
man, his dynamism as well as his ex- 
tnal achievements. Their accomplish- 
ment deserves recognition as one of the 
finest studies about the giants who built 
the Church in America. Indirectly their 
work is witness to the mutual depend- 
ence of priest and patriot in the build- 
ing of a great nation. Richard left his 
mark first on Detroit and the State of 
Michigan. He has been called the city’s 
‘second founder.” But who is to meas- 
we the far-reaching influence of a man 
ited by a modern scholar as “ahead of 
his times and superior to his setting”? 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 
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Letter from 


HE NEw occupant of the Throne of 

Peter, Pope John XXIII, has attract- 
ed in the past several months a great 
rush of potential biographers. They 
might have been surprised by their re- 
search to find an almost prosaic career, 
but they could not have failed to be 
equally surprised to discover a refresh- 
ing personality. It is a personality which 
the Pope himself has revealed in the 
first several months of his pontificate 
and, if he continues the way he has 
begun, he will provide ample material 
for further writing efforts. 

Pope John himself suggested a special 
project for research and publication in 
his speech to the faculty and students 
of the Angelicum University in Rome. 
He cited the special need for a critical 
edition of the works of St. Lawrence 
Justinian, the first Patriarch of Venice, 
whose writings he came to appreciate 
during his five years in that same city. 
In the same speech the Pope hinted that 
St. Lawrence might be declared a Doc- 
tor of the Church in the near future. 


7" Italian government is preparing, 
under the direction of the Ministry 
of Education, a sound anthology of its 
classical music and literature. The com- 
plete music section will consist of ten 
long-playing records and will include 
compositions of the Christian chants of 
the Middle Ages continuing up to the 
music of Antonio Vivaldi. 

Five records of the anthology have 
already been published. Most notable 
among them is the microgrove covering 
“The Profane Polyphony of the Renais- 
sance.” Among these are the arias and 
ballads written by fifteenth and seven- 
teenth-century composers like Pierluigi 
da Palestrina, Claudio Monteverdi and 
Alessandro Scarlatti. 

When the series is finished, Italy 
will have a complete sound history of 
its classical and lyrical music, since 
the state already owns a national ar- 
chive of such voices as Enrico Caruso, 
Adelina Patti and Luigi Tamagno. 
These are all part of a Discoteca which 
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houses over 40,000 records. The Disco- 
teca has recently been reorganized and 
carefully rearranged in the halls of the 
sixteenth-century Antici Mattei Palace, 
a short distance from Palazzo Venezia 
where Benito Mussolini once harangued 
the Roman crowds. 

A group of Italian scholars have also 
arranged a literary anthology containing 
passages of the most celebrated master- 
pieces of Italian literature. The records 
extend from the thirteenth to the nine- 
teenth century and include passages 
from Dante, Petrarch, Machiavelli, 
Leopardi and Manzoni. 

The Discoteca is open to the public 
and has an audio room accommodating 
150 listeners. Every Saturday afternoon 
specially edited programs are given free 
of charge. ‘Two separate smaller rooms 
are arranged for the needs of scholars 
doing research in music and literature. 

The records have not been made 
available for purchase by the public. 
However, the project has stimulated so 
much interest that plans are underway 
to make them available on a subscrip- 
tion basis. 


Pen Huxtey held a conference in 
Rome several months ago on the 
theme, “A second look at a future 
world.” The first look, as is known, was 
recounted in Huxley's Brave New 
World. Although the first excursion 
was projected two or three centuries 
in the future, some of the predictions, 
according to Huxley, have come to pass 
through “the rush of time” within a 
span of only thirty years. 

There are three predictions in par- 
ticular which Huxley sees as already 
verified. The first is the “soma,” the 
artificial happiness maker, which he sees 
in the wide use of tranquilizer pills. 
The second, the “hypnopedia” or dream 
teacher, is now realized in the phono- 
graph devices which are used for teach- 
ing during the users sleeping hours. 
Finally, the “systematic conditioning” 
of Brave New World is found in the 

(Continued on page 74) 
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History of the Modern World, The 
Countries of Decision, edited by 
Allan Nevins and Howard M. 
Ehrmann. University of Michigan 
Press. Russia and the Soviet 
Union, by Warren B. Walsh. 640 
pp. $10. The Far East, by Na- 
thaniel Peffer. 489 pp. $7.50. 
The Near East, by William Yale. 
485 pp. $7.50. Latin America, 
by J. Fred Rippy. 579 pp. $10. 


HERE is a general consensus among 
yf ewe who believe in the superior- 
ity of the democratic way of life, that 
a well-informed public is one of its best 
and most solid pillars. Only informed 
people are in a position to utilize fully 
their rational facilities in the process of 
forming specific views which in turn 
permit them to participate intelligently 
in the political process. It is there that 
the most significant issues of domestic 
and international life are determined. It 
also should be remembered that in a 
democracy participation in public life 
is not merely a privilege. It is an ob- 
ligation. Man as a moral being is ob- 
ligated to participate in public life be- 
cause the spiritual, intellectual and ma- 
terial well-being of himself and his fel- 
low citizens is affected by it. 

It is with this in view that the un- 
dertaking of the University of Michi- 
gan must be evaluated. There really is 
a double need for a scholarly and well- 
written history of the modern world. 
In the first place, there is the above 
discussed need for an informed public 
and, secondly, there are no works avail- 
able which satisfactorily combine the 
scholarly treatment of trained social sci- 
entists with an understandable and stim- 
ulating presentation for the non-academ- 
ician. Furthermore, too many of the 
available “modern” histories fall con- 
siderably short of even coming near our 
contemporary period. Therefore, the de- 
cision to provide the public at large 
with a series of volumes containing an 
interconnected view of the histories of 
the great modern powers, comprehen- 
sive and scholarly in content yet lively 
in style, deserves the highest commen- 
dation of all those interested in a well- 
informed public. 
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This ambitious undertaking, under 
the general title History of the Modern 
World, foresees the eventual publica- 
tion of some fifteen volumes under the 
editorship of Professors Allan Nevins 
of Columbia University and Howard 
Ehrmann of the University of Michi- 
gan. Each volume has its own author 
and descriptive title according to the 
area of the world covered in the vol- 
ume. The first four volumes have made 
their appearance and because they treat 
as their subject areas Russia, Latin 
America, the Far East and the Near 
East, the group is quite properly called 
“The Countries of Decision.” 

Russia and the Soviet Union, by 
Warren B. Walsh, Professor of Rus- 
sian History and Chairman of the 
Board of Russian Studies at Syracuse 
University, is a splendid result of the 
concepts which motivated the editors 
to assume responsibility for this time- 
ly historical effort. 

Soviet events are quite unintelligi- 
ble to the average observer unless he 
has a good comprehension of Russian 
history. As Professor Walsh points out, 
a study of Russia must take cognizance 
of the fact that much of Russian his- 
tory is quite unfamiliar to the general 
reader and student. Furthermore, fre- 
quently bias and prejudice are sources 
for distorting Soviet history. Possibly 
one of the outstanding characteristics 
of this book is that it overcomes both 
of these inherent difficulties. Not too 
much previous knowledge is assumed 
and sufhcient background information 
is provided. The reader will never find 
himself bewildered as a result of a frag- 
mentary analysis of an incompletely 
reported major event. In respect to the 
possibility of a biased treatment of Rus- 
sian history, especially after the emer- 
gence of the Bolshevik dictatorship, 
Professor Walsh does not permit his 
admitted basic disapproval of Bolshevik 
concepts and methods to influence his 
presentation. 

Repeatedly the reader becomes aware 
of the many parallel developments 
under the Tsarist system and the pres- 
ent Soviet rule. Nicholas I (1825-1855) 
is known for his efforts at thought con- 
trol which included both a strict cen- 


sorship and a controlled “education” 
Nicholas I, like the present Soviet yyl. 
ers, attempted to develop “desirable cit. 
zens, loyal and meek servants of the 
state.” The creation and methods of the 
secret police is another case in point, 
There are also many political instity. 
tions in the Soviet system of today 
which trace their origin to the Tsarig 
period such as the office of the Pro. 
curator General and the autocratic by- 
reaucracy. 

Many readers might be surprised to 
learn about the small number of active 
revolutionaries. In 1874, the Tsarist se. 
cret police counted 770 members in 
all the revolutionary groups together, 
265 of which were in jail, 442 were 
under police surveillance and only fifty. 
three were unknown to the authorities, 
“Yet the government acted as if tens 
of thousands of armed revolutionaries 
were on the march.” The revolutions 
in Russia were rather the outgrowth of 
the unwillingness of the Tsar and the 
autocratic bureaucracy to carry out real 
reforms in the political, social and eco 
nomic fields. 

The Revolution of 1917, according 
to the author, did not come because of 
war. “The causes were inherent in the 
political and social system of the em- 
pire.” Nor, he further observes, was 
“the Russian monarchy . . . overthrown 
by the planned actions of any organized 
group or party. The February/March 
Revolution was a series of spontaneous, 
unrehearsed, and jumbled events which 
no one controlled.” 

Professor Walsh brings the story of 
the Soviet Union up to 1957. In dis 
cussing internal developments he does 
not overemphasize the legalistic or “con- 
stitutional” arrangement but draws at 
tention to the real centers of power with 
in the Communist Party. Also from his 
analysis of Soviet foreign policies—a 
combination of conspiracy and diplom 
acy—much can be learned. The book 
ends with what is probably one of the 
most significant weaknesses of the So 
viet system; the problem of succession. 
Suggested readings—a feature also of 
the other books under review—provide 
reference to sources of additional. in 
formation on the various subjects. 

The Far East, by Professor Nathaniel 
Peffer of Columbia University, is anoth- 
er book in the series of “Countries of 
Decision.” The historical background, 
especially as, seen against the mutual 
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impact of East and West, must be bet- 
ter understood in order to comprehend 
the contemporary situation. Professor 
Peffer believes that “the history of mod- 
em Eastern Asia [a term he prefers to 
the ‘Far East’] . . . is the story of the 
instrusion of Western forces, the way 
in which those forces have operated, 
and the effect of their operation.” 

It certainly is a difficult task to pre- 
sent a comprehensive, scholarly and 
readable history of the complex devel- 
opment of Eastern Asia. The author 
succeeds, however, not only in tracing 
the major indigenous events but also 
in showing their interrelation with the 
foreign policies of the Western pow- 
ers. For example, he discusses as part 
of the aftermath of World War I in 
Asia the Allied intervention in Siberia. 
Quite contrary to Soviet assertion, Unit- 
ed States participation came after ear- 
lier reluctance and only when it was 
certain that the Japanese, British and 
French were determined to go ahead. 
The commander of the American ex- 
pedition, General William S. Graves fol- 
lowed the instructions of Secretary of 
War Newton D. Baker which specified 
that he see to it that the Czech troops, 


‘which fought during the war on the 


Russian and Allied side, come through 
safely. He also was to guard the mili- 
tary stores in Vladivostok. Those were 
the two official reasons for United States 
intervention. As far as Russian internal 
affairs were concerned, he was not to 
interfere. This policy was the result of 
idealistic American democratic concepts. 
Furthermore, the United States had rec- 
ognized that the so-called anti-Bolshe- 
vik alternative was nothing but a group 
of partisans of the old regime and mer- 
cenaries under Admiral Kolchak. One 
of them was General Semenoff who 
was conspicuous for plunder and mur- 


der. 


The combination of bandits, sadists, and 
foreign invaders who gathered under Kol- 
chak’s banner and sanctioned not only re- 
action but terrorism was enough to doom 
any regime so supported. That was the 
price the Western world paid for choosing 
as its exemplars, as its alternative to com- 
munism, what was worst in the old re- 
gime. The question may be ventured wheth- 
er the West has not repeated the same mis- 
take in other parts of the world after World 
War II... (p. 257) 


Professor Peffer believes that Ameri- 
can aims in World War I had a lasting 
and revolutionary effect upon Asian po- 
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Howard Ehrmann 
Toward greater understanding 


litical developments. He believes that 
Wilson’s message concerning the rights 
of small and weak nations (self-deter- 
mination for all people, regardless of 
race, color, or military power and ad- 
justment of colonial claims in accord- 
ance with the wishes and interests of 
the inhabitants) had a deeper influence 
than the revolutionary creed of Lenin 
and Stalin. 

Professor Peffer’s explanation of the 
post World War II events in China are 
those of a scholar and not of a propa- 
gandist. He places a great deal of the 
blame for the developments which end- 
ed with the defeat of the Nationalist 
forces on Chiang Kai-shek’s unwilling- 
ness to go along with American attempts 
to work out a negotiated settlement be- 
tween the Communists and Chiang’s 
group. When General Marshall left 
China in January of 1947, he blamed 


both sides for violating the truce. The 
Nationalists believed that they had noth- 
ing to gain by a compromise. They had 
more than twice as many troops as the 
Communists. Nationalist soldiers were 
better armed and trained. At the be- 
ginning of the Chinese Civil War, the 
Nationalists occupied city after city 
formerly held by the Communists. They 
even seized their capital, Yenan. Com- 
munist tactics were to let the National- 
ists overextend their lines. Suddenly 
Chiang Kai-shek’s troops found them- 
selves isolated islands in a sea of Com- 
munists. By 1948, the Communists had 
the upper hand. Entire divisions of the 
Nationalists surrendered without firing 
one shot. 
China had become Communist. It was a 
victory which first astounded and then 
alarmed the whole non-Communist world. 
But in actuality it was not a victory at all, 
but an accession by default. It could not be 
said the Communists had won China but 
rather that the Nationalists had lost China. 
In the opinion of this reviewer The 
Near East, by Professor William Yale 
does not reach the scholarly standards 
of the other books under review. This 
is unfortunate because certainly the 
Near East is one of the centers of 
world tensions and a target area of the 
competitive struggle of the United 
States and the Soviet Union. Professor 
Yale’s apparent antagonism toward the 
state of Israel strongly affects his pres- 
entation. It is not until the reader reach- 
es page 423 (there is unfortunately no 
introduction to this volume) that the 
author explains his particular approach. 
He believes that he combines the role 
of the historian with that of a political 
analyst and commentator. He also is 
of the opinion that the reader should be 
informed of this. This reviewer won- 
ders why the author waits until chapter 
twenty-eight to reveal his commenta- 
tor’s approach: 
The commentator concludes that if the Arab 
Near East is not to go the way of China, 
the United States will have to adopt pol- 
icies which, while protecting American in- 
terests, give due consideration to those of 
the majority of the peoples of the Near 
East rather than undue consideration to 
domestic pressure groups and to the impor- 


tunities of Great Britain and France. (p. 
435) 


Professor Yale concentrates a great 
deal of his attention upon the Zionists 
and the Jewish problem. Apparently 
he considers this the key toward an 
understanding of the Near East. A few 
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illustrations will suffice. In 1882, Abdul 
Hamid, the ruler of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, placed restrictions upon further 
Jewish migration to Palestine. 


Return to the Promised Land held out lit- 
tle hope to the Jewish masses in Russia, 
who preferred the fleshpots of the United 
States to the lot of charity supported colo- 
nists in Palestine. (p. 149) 


According to the author it was the 
concept of the “fleshpot” and not the 
effects of the Russian pogroms which 
motivated the Jews to leave Russia. 

Those Russian Jews who had been forbid- 

den to enter Palestine by Abdul Hamid 

and their descendants and friends have been 
able, by using the United States govern- 
ment as a fulcrum, to pry open the doors 


of Palestine and erect there the Jewish 
state of Israel. (pp. 149-150) 


Professor Yale also does not approve 
of President Wilson’s “Calvinist phil- 
osophy” which enabled him “to recon- 
cile self-determination with the prom- 
ise of a national home for the Jewish 
people in Palestine as a fulfillment of 
Jehova’s will.” (pp. 250-251) He also 
believes that American Jews, who op- 
erate as a powerful pressure group, are 
mainly responsible for carrying out Zi- 
onist aims. He refers to Bevin, the 
British Labor Party leader, as “the 
pseudo-Marxist Fabian labor boss.” Tru- 
man is accused of “subservience to the 
Zionists.” On the same page, Professor 
Yale refers to the partition of Palestine 
by the United Nations as “A U.N. 
Ukase.” 

The last of the series of volumes is 
Latin America by Professor James Fred 
Rippy of the University of Chicago. It 
is an informative and well-organized 
book which places a great deal of em- 
phasis upon the international relations of 
the Latin American countries. This is 
of particular value since the entire his- 
tory of this continent is so closely con- 
nected with the colonial ambitions of 
some of the European nations. 

The “early national period” makes ex- 
citing reading because it was during 
this period, which covered most of the 
nineteenth century, that various coun- 
tries of Latin America made their ap- 
pearance as separate and independent 
political entities. All new nations have 
their problems during their political in- 
fancy. In the Latin American realm, 
one of them was to find a just relation- 
ship between Church and State. 

The “recent period” brings the politi- 
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cal, economic and intellectual develop- 
ments up to the inter-war period. For- 
eign relations of the Latin American 
nations have changed from a merely 
passive role in world politics to a more 
active and participating one. During 
World War II, eventually all Latin 
American nations declared war against 
the Axis powers. The East-West con- 
flict also has a marked influence upon 
Latin American nations. These coun- 
tries realize that foreign investment cap- 
ital needed for development of their 
natural resources is scarce because much 
of these funds are needed to pay the 
ever increasing cost of the East-West 
armament race. 

In the contemporary tendency toward 
a polarization of the independent na- 
tions into Western, Communist and 
neutralist blocs the Latin American 
countries definitely consider themselves 
as part of the Western World. 

The average reader of the series 
“Countries of Decision” will find him- 
self at the end of his wide reading jour- 
ney far better equipped than he was 
before in understanding present day 
events. 

Eric WaLDMAN 


The Spirit of ‘Seventy-Six, edited 
by Henry Steele Commager and 
Richard B. Morris. Two volumes, 
1348 pp. Bobbs-Merrill. $15. 


" HO SHALL write the history of 

the American Revolution?” Here 
was the challenge laid down by the 
great revolutionary leader John Adams, 
and historians Henry Steele Commager 
and Richard B. Morris offer the most 
recent answer to that call. The result 
is a superb two volume anthology of 
Revolutionary writings from the Boston 
Tea Party (1773) to the Treaty of Paris 
(1783). 

Anthology it is—and the readings 
range wide and are well chosen—but it 
is also a story of suspense and drama. 
Splendid introductions and careful ed- 
iting have woven its thirty-two chap- 
ters and numerous sub-topics into a 
sustained narrative of compelling in- 
terest. 

The reader is quickly thrown into 
the tempo of the time with a first chap- 
ter on “The Fierce Spirit of the Revolu- 
tion.” Here defiant patriots describe in 
their own words the night that they 


donned Indian blankets and dumped 
cases of British taxed tea into Bostop 
Harbor. (And woe be the “Indian” 
who tried to save a pocketful of te 
for his personal use.) Quick British 
retaliation with the Intolerable Ags 
forced the conflict to a climax. And 
Washington reflected in a letter tp 
George Fairfax “that we shall not suf. 
fer ourselves to be sacrificed by piece 
meals though God only knows what js 
to become of us.” 

Armed conflict at Lexington and Con- 
cord brought the reality of war. The 
future of the cause depended now on 
the untried ability of colonial volun. 
teers. A British surgeon visited an 
American encampment and wrote home 
to describe the colonials as “a drunken, 
canting, lying, praying, hypocritical rab. 
ble without order, subjection, disc 
pline or cleanliness.” But soon even the 
haughty General Gage came to admit 
that “these people shew a spirit and 
conduct against us they never shewed 
against the French.” The reader is 
able to follow this spirit as it developed, 
for we are given eye-witness accounts 
of the great battles that followed- 
Bunker’s Hill, Quebec, Long _ Island, 
Saratoga, Monmouth, Charleston and 
Yorktown. 

However much one might desire doc- 
umentary collections to speak for them 
selves, they must, of necessity, betray 
the inclinations of their editors. Hap- 
pily The Spirit of ’Seventy-Six gives 
sufficient material for the reader to 
form his own judgments while, at the 
same time, the editors leave no doubt 
that they see the Revolution as essen- 
tially a change “in the minds and 
hearts of the people.” 

Due place and illustration is given 
to the view that places chief emphasis 
on the social and economic roots of 
the Revolution. Yet the dominant pit 
ture that emerges is that of a war for 
political independence. And it is the 
political and legal views of the colonists 
along with their idealistic aims that 
hold the spotlight. 

Finally the Revolution is seen as the 
first of the great Revolutions that would 
sweep Europe and in our time have e& 
tended to Asia and Africa. Perhaps the 
prophetic Washington saw this 10 
when he noted that “with our fate will 
the destiny of unborn millions be it 
volved.” 

Epmunp S. WEHRLE 
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The Coming of the New Deal, by 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 669 
pp. Houghton Mifflin. $6.75. 


ONTINUING the brilliant scholarship, 
C penctrating insights and magnifi- 
cent writing of The Crisis of the Old 
Order, justly awarded the Bancroft and 
Parkman prizes in 1957, Professor 
Schlesinger meticulously and painstak- 
ingly—yet excitingly—traces the first two 
years of the Roosevelt Administration 
in The Coming of the New Deal. 
This second volume of a projected four 
vlumes on “The Age of Roosevelt” 
chronicles the Hundred Days, the birth 
of the NRA, the battle for public pow- 
er, the rise of federal relief and the re- 
ations of the business and financial 
communities to the New Deal labor 
and fiscal policies. Finally, in an art- 
ful and perspicacious section on the 
‘Evolution of the Presidency” he ex- 
amines Mr. Roosevelt’s philosophy of 
government and the strategy and tech- 
niques he employed to get his legisla- 











tive program enacted. This section 
alone is worth the price of the volume. 
For those too busy or unwilling to 
read the entire study but curious about 
what kind of man Roosevelt was or how 
he conducted the presidency, this sec- 
tion will prove rewarding. 

As in The Crisis of the Old Order, 
Professor Schlesinger discusses the con- 
tibutions of the leading New Dealers. 
Their motives were mixed but for all 
of them it was a supreme moment to 
put their ideas to work. They repre- 
sented all classes from the well-born to 
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the poor but were essentially middle 
class. They typified a variety of occu- 
pations although they were mostly law- 
yers, professors, economists and social 
workers. They emanated from every cor- 
ner of the nation but most came from 
the East, state and ivy league colleges 
and from local reform politics. Born 
for the most part around the turn of 
the century, they shared a common 
bond of being at home in the world of 
ideas, were accustomed to “analysis 
and dialectic’ and were prepared to 
use “intelligence as an instrument of 
government.” 

They were a complex lot because men 
of ideas cannot be easily slotted. Henry 
Wallace, thus, was in turn vague, 
dreamy, idealistic, awkward and shy, 
yet, as in agricultural matters, “crisp, 
hard-hitting, and impressive.” General 
Hugh Johnson, head of the NRA was 
a pungent, impetuous, truculent and 
at times irresponsible administrator 
who “combined the qualities of a top 
sergeant, a frontier editor and a pro- 
consul.” His abilities, however, were 
considerable and his knowledge of the 
economy was extensive. Harry Hop- 
kins, a professional social worker who 
labored best under pressure and who 
concealed beneath his “insouciance and 
cynicism” a real concern for the peo- 
ple, felt that events could be mastered 
by any man of “resource and decision.” 
Exhibiting the mannerisms of a de- 
linquent or often looking like a man 
who needed relief badly and quickly, 
he possessed a facility for immediately 
getting to the heart of a problem. 

There were others such as Harold 
Ickes whose “impertinence toward his 
superiors was matched only by his ar- 
rogance toward his subordinates;” Fran- 
ces Perkins, the first lady to sit in the 
cabinet, believed her only drawback 
was in “climbing trees;’ and Rexford 
Tugwell was always controversial, never 
understood and used words which Con- 
gressmen could not understand. Thus, 
the closest Congressman Maury Maver- 
ick could get to a Tugwellism such as 
“nodule” was that “it sounds like sex 
perversion.” 

Mention of these few New Dealers 
is not to overlook the many others who 
played exceedingly important parts. It 
is meant rather to whet your appetite 
and lead you running to this volume 
of “history in the great tradition.” 

Josepu F. MENEz 


Leyte: June 1944-January 1945, by 
Samuel Eliot Morison. 455 pp. 
Little, Brown. $6.50. 


S inme THE twelfth of a projected four- 
teen volume history of the U.S. 
Navy in World War II, sustains Pro- 
fessor Morison’s reputation as a skillful 
popular historian. The Leyte story, as 
he conceives it, involves a wide range 
of operations, from the seizure of ob- 
scure Ngulu with a loss of seven men 
to the gigantic amphibious assault on 
Leyte itself and the consequent dra- 
matic, three-phased naval battle which 
is often referred to as the Second Bat- 
tle of the Philippine Sea. 

For those who like their naval his- 
tory with plenty of blood, thunder and 
courage, there is the heroic stand of 
Rear Admiral Clifton Sprague’s escort 
carrier group, Taffy 3, against Kurita’s 
overwhelming, center striking force. For 
those who prefer classic surface engage- 
ments, there is the methodical crossing 
of Nishimura’s “T” by Oldendorf in 
the Battle of Surigao Strait, cited by 
Morison as the last great surface sea 
battle in history. For those who prefer 
the logistics chessboard, there is the 
fluid seizure of staging points, the haz- 
ardous patrol and minesweeping opera- 
tions, the infinitely complex problem 
of coordinating and supplying a many- 
sided pincer on the Philippines. 

Armchair admirals will find much 
material for debate in what is perhaps 
the most controversial tactical decision 
of the war: Halsey’s dash to the north 
in pursuit of Ozawa’s decoy force, 
which left San Bernadino Strait and 
the northern flank of the Leyte beach- 
head almost defenseless. Only the fail- 
ure of the Japanese forces to coordin- 
ate their attack and the inspired de- 
fense by Taffy 3 prevented the Leyte 
invasion from becoming a catastrophe. 
Halsey’s reasoning and the several steps 
in the decision process, as well as the 
total confusion regarding the locus of 
responsibility, are presented with suf- 
ficient detail to provoke controversy 
anew. 

Yet, with its varied and well-told 
character, there is an inherent difficulty 
built into the kind of work Professor 
Morison is writing. Strategists—profes- 
sional or amateur—are dismayed by the 
imprecision and lack of objectivity re- 
quired by the occasionally heroic nar- 
rative; while the general reader is neith- 
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er prepared for nor interested in logis- 
tics, staff planning, communications, 
staging, which are the essence to the 
professional sea warrior. Consequently, 
Leyte, a balanced popular account with 
a judicious blending of both strategy 
and dramatics, will not meet with the 
full approval of either group of readers. 
Nevertheless, the Pacific war is an 
excellent laboratory for acquainting one- 
self with the myriad problems of total 
war—the tedious and the dramatic. 
Every serious reader who wants to un- 
derstand the kinds of problems which 
face leadership in a free industrial so- 
ciety at war should know something of 
the total range of the Pacific experience. 
And Professor Morison’s Leyte is a good 
place to start. It has everything. 
Micuaet EpmMunp ScHiLtz 


Christianity in a Revolutionary Age, 
Vol. |, The Nineteenth Century 
in Europe, by Kenneth Scott La- 
tourette. 498 pp. Harper. $6. 


H ISTORIANS have long been fascinat- 
ed by the kaleidoscopic character 
of the French Revolution and especial- 
ly by the intellectual ferment which 
culminated in that upheaval whose rev- 
olutionary impact is still with us. For 
the century following the Congress of 
Vienna (1815-1914) had its own “cold 
war’ stemming from the French En- 
lightenment, and, like the current 
struggle, it fought on many fronts— 
political, social, economic, philosophical, 
religious. Essentially a struggle for the 
minds of men, the chief objective of 
the nineteenth-century revolution was 
the de-Christianization of Western 
Europe, or, failing that, the domina- 
tion of the Church by the State. 

In 1815 Western Europe was the 
“heartland of traditional Christendom.” 
Of the three major faiths—-Roman Ca- 
tholicism, Protestantism, Orthodox—the 
first was the most important numerical- 
ly, geographically and in molding the 
culture of Western Europe. It was na- 
tural, then, that the Catholic Church 
should bear the brunt of the frontal 
attack of the de-Christianizing forces 
in whatever guise they appeared. Hence 
the sub-title of this volume: “The Cath- 
olic Phase.” Toward the end of the 
century the relative positions of these 
three religious groups had changed. In 
brief summaries the author records the 
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Protestant and Orthodox reactions to 
the anti-Christian challenge, but for 
the most part he defers their study to 
later volumes. 

Many of the movements traced in 
this volume have engaged the attention 
of specialists of whose monographs and 
multi-volumed works Professor La- 
tourette has made extensive use, as his 
footnotes and extensive annotated bibli- 
ography attest. Yet this study is no mere 
compendium of the researches of others. 
Scholarly, well - balanced, objective, 
though obviously sympathetic with the 
Protestant viewpoint, the book is a 
model--one had almost said “a marvel” 
—of clear, compact organization. The 
age was extremely complex, a melange 
of political instability, social experiment, 
economic and industrial expansion, the 
application of the scientific method to 
the study of religion and the Bible, the 
challenge of new philosophies, ram- 
pant anti-clericalism, religious defections 
—to mention but a few of its problems. 
To deal adequately with any one af 
them would be a sizeable task; to in- 
tegrate them in the relationship of 
cause and effect, with the story of Chris- 
tianity in the century 1815-1914, and 
to do this in a smoothly running narra- 
tive, without sacrificing clarity or the 
necessary emphasis, is an outstanding 
achievement and a happy augury for 
the four succeeding volumes. 

Nor should one fail to mention an 
outstanding feature of the book, stim- 
ulating alike to author and reader: that 
is, a series of “basic questions,” most 
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controversial, differing somewhat as the 
story progresses, but seeking always t) 
determine the causes and effects of the 
events and currents. of thought which 
made the century so complex and y 
fascinating. We have space to cite only 
two: 1. To what extent was Chris 
tianity moulded by the environment iy 
which it found itself? 2. To what ey. 
tent was the Church’s opposition ty 
current movements, to theological ques. 
tions, responsible for defections within 
her ranks? 

SistER Mary Aucustina, B.V.M. 


The Lord of History, by Jean Dan. 
ielou, S.J. Translated by Nigel 
Abercrombie. 375 pp. Regnery. 


$5. 


H™ 1s a book which calls for a: 
tention. The Lord of History grap 
ples with some of the most crucial of 
our modern problems, and in doing » 
comes to grips with the personal dif 
culties of Everyman. Most of the book 
was composed in lecture form. This 
gives it an open-minded sincerity and 
seriousness of purpose. The author 
squarely faces the issues involved; he 
gladly accepts truth and goodness, even 
from his opponents. His own solution 
is presented in such a way as to ip 
dicate clearly each step of the process. 
Some of the questions which Father 
Danielou examines are these. Why is 
it that Christianity is part of the world 
and yet opposed to it? Sacred and sec 
ular history coexist, yet what is their te 
lation to one another? Is there such a 
thing as purely secular history? What 
answer can we give to the charge: one 
look at the wars and the miseries of the 
modern age shows the failures of Chris 
tianity? How can Christianity which is 
an integral part of western culture evel 
be acceptable to the eastern culture of 
the Arabs, the Indians, or the Chinese? 
If the redemption of Christ brought the 
world to the fulness of time, what is 
the meaning of our present time? 
An introduction of twenty pages lays 
down the basic principles and supplies 
the reader with the tools to work out 
an answer to the problems of sacred 
and profane history and of the mear 
ing of time. The first two parts of the 
book consist of eighteen independent 
chapters in which the author takes 4 
second and more profound look at the 
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various «lements involved in the an- 
wer. Part three ends the book with six 
chapters outlining what each individual 
can do i: creating the sacred history of 
the worl. |. Finally, there is a carefully 
preparecl index of twenty pages which 
doubles ‘he usefulness of the book. This 
index also manifests the interest and 
scope ol the writer, truly as universal 
as world history itself. Father Danielou 
moves with masterly ease in his own 
gecialized field of the Church Fathers 
and Jewish apocryphal and _ rabbinical 
writers. [lowever, he: also shows him- 
self well acquainted with modern Cath- 
dic and non-Catholic historians and 
exegetes. Only in a few places (as in 
Chapter Three, “Confusion of 
Tongues”) does his personal interest 
in patrology and angelology become en- 
grossed in useless speculation. 

The Lord of History is a good title; 
it clearly expresses what is implied by 
the original French title: Essay on the 
Mystery of History. Sacred history “lies 
wholly in the field of mystery, and de- 
fes every attempt at formulation.” This 
mystery is what St. Paul calls the mys- 
tery of “Jesus Christ, the same yester- 
day, today, yes and forever.” Jesus is 
‘The Lord of History,” never confined 
with static decay to any one era or cul- 
ture but passing from Judaism to Hel- 
lnism onto bourgeois culture of the 
past century and the new culture of the 
future; never. so abstracted from the 
world as to become a vague, unchange- 
able idea but personally involved in 
each event and at home in any milieu; 
never a creature of material progress 
and human activity, so that Christian- 
ity is measured by technology and 
wealth, yet using all knowledge and 
scientific advance for the spiritual bet- 
terment of mankind. 

This review has achieved its purpose 
if it has stirred up questions in the 
mind of the reader. For the reader will 
feel an impulse to take up this excellent 
book and seek the answers. 

Carro_t STUHLMUELLER, C.P. 









The March of Archaeology, by C. 
W. Ceram. Translated by Rich- 


ard and Clara Winston. 326 pp. 
Knopf. $15. 

"T MAGINATION, mother of all poetry,” 

Mommsen wrote, “is likewise moth- 

er of all history.” This is probably more 
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Illustration from “The March of Archaeology” 


Cross-sectional drawing of the Temple of the Inscriptions at Palenque in Mexico 


true of archaeology’s inspiring attempts 
to unravel the past history of man than 
of any other kind of history. C. W. 
Ceram, an ex-newspaperman from Ber- 
lin, known already for his two books, 
Gods, Graves and Scholars and The Se- 
cret of the Hittites, dramatizes some 
800 years of archaeological research. 
The 300 plates with which his text is 
illustrated fire ones imagination as much 
as the lively descriptions of the men 
and women who often risked life and 
fortune in strange places and far from 
home literally to dig up the past. 

In literary rather than scientific fash- 
ion four ancient civilizations are de- 
picted, Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
Egypt, Babylon and Mesopotamia, and 
Mexico and Guatemala. Although an 
appendix lists the archaeological ex- 
peditions and discoveries in chronologi- 
cal order, Ceram understandably tells 
the story as a good reporter with vivid 
detail and heavy emphasis on the sen- 
sational discoveries. This reporting of 
the highlights does not write or re- 
write one single page of past history 
but, even the reader to whom these 
oft-described antiquities are well known, 
is again fascinated by the Sphinx, Ni- 
niveh, the Tower of Babel, Tutankha- 


men’s magnificent golden tomb, the 
Rosetta stone, the Cheops pyramid, 
mummies and the mummification pro- 
cess, decipherment of hieroglyphic and 
cuneiform writing, Quetzalcoatl and 
Montezuma’s treasures, and many other 
ancient wonders. 

Probably still more interesting to 
many will be the personages whose 
names are milestones in the history of 
archaeology. Winkelman, Schliemann, 
Father Piaggio, O.F.M., Champollion, 
Sir Arthur Evans, Woolley, Koldewey, 
Seler, von Humboldt and even that old 
grave robber, Abd-del-Rasul, they are 
all here, often as not with illuminating 
details that make them live again. 

Here and there the author points to 
the corroboration of the Bible through 
some archaeological discovery but we 
can hardly agree with his evaluation of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls as “those Old 
Testament texts that must lead to a 
revision of many passages in the Bible” 
Cp. 302). His adverse verdict (based 
upon Prescott) on the Spaniards_ in 
Mexico and his complete misinterpreta- 
tion of Bishop Landa in Yucatan are 
offset somewhat by his fine apprecia- 
tion of Sahagun. 

Sytvester A. Sreser, S.V.D. 
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Oh il OF THE annual fall and early 
winter inundation of mystery ti- 
tles, this column has salvaged a few 
rare items recommended for the parish 
library willing to let crime elbow sanc- 
tity on its bookshelves. 

A must item for the library as well 
as for the connoisseur is the late Mon- 
signor Ronald Knox’s THE BODY IN 
THE SILO, which Macmillan has re- 
issued as part of its Murder Revisited 
Series ($3.25). Miles Bredon, an in- 
defatigable investigator for the Inde- 
scribable Insurance Company, an _ or- 
ganization whose operation occasions 
some of the author’s wittiest comments, 
partakes of a week-end in the country 
during which a fellow guest is mur- 
dered. Only faintly outmoded by the 
passing of time Cit is fortunately no 
longer customary for adults to ransack 
the countryside in midnight scavenger 
hunts), the plot remains as good and 
the characters as true and lively as 
ever. 

In another story recommended for 
Catholic libraries, Andrew Garve en- 
joys himself thoroughly in exploring 
the false conviction of a mystery writer 
accused of murdering a man from whom 
he stole the plot of a successful crime 
story. While this kind of thing usually 
indicates that a writer is scraping the 
bottom of the barrel, Mr. Garve’s skill 
is such that the approach seems fresh 
and new, and is enriched by an inter- 
esting romance between the condemned 
man’s daughter and a reporter who un- 
dertakes to look into the crime just to 
please her CTHE GALLOWAY CASE, 
Harpers, $3.50). 

A third selection for Catholic libraries 
is the always reliable Margery Alling- 
ham’s latest book, TETHER’S EDGE 
(Doubleday, $3.50). An unusually mal- 
evolent but still credible killer is made 
known to the reader at the outset, but 
this does not diminish the mounting 
suspense of his ultimate discovery by 
the police. Albert Campion plays a 
minor role in this situation, which is 
dominated by the figures of the killer, 
an elderly woman who befriends him 
and her beautiful young niece. 

A fourth and final selection for li- 
braries (which gives us a dizzy feeling 
of disbelief, because for many dry 
months we can’t even turn up one) 
is THE FACE OF THE TIGER, by 
Ursula Curtiss (Dodd, Mead, $2.95). 


There are few writers of mysteries more 
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skilled than Ursula Curtiss in impreg- 
nating the ordinary details of life with 
a spirit of evil, and she does this again 
most successfully in this story of a 
kidnapping laid in a luxury motel. 


y ierengy is rich and tempting fare at 
this season for the adult reader. 
Another in the growing and distin- 
guished list of the Murder Revisited 


Series is Josephinne Bell’s THE PORT 


OF LONDON MURDERS (Macmil- , 


lan, $3.25), a Dickens-like, panoramic 
study of the London waterfront, with 
many sharply etched sketches of the 
inhabitants of the slums, sometimes 
wryly humorous, sometimes lit with the 
true novelist’s compassionate insight into 
the human condition. 

In what should be a contender for 
an Edgar (the annual award presented 
by the Mystery Writers of America) 
Lee Blackstock follows her very suc- 
cessful The Woman in the Woods with 
a superlative character study in ALL 
MEN ARE MURDERERS. Racked 
by the painful memory of his recent 
divorce, Johnny Shawfield retreats to 
the Scottish Highlands only to be again 
reluctantly drawn into close human re- 
lationships by the mounting terror pro- 
duced in this isolated spot by the men- 
ace of a murderer at large. The author 
incorporates some unusual historical 
material into the substance of her story, 
which gives this story a different and 
superior flavor (Doubleday, $2.95). 

There are at least three other Crime 
Club selections which deserve mention. 
Dorothy Gardiner sends a typical west- 
ern sheriff to Scotland to fulfill the 
dying request of a friend that he meet 
her heirs (THE SEVENTH MOURN- 
ER, Doubleday, $2.95). Aaron Marc 
Stein forsakes his favorite locale, New 
York, for some sight-seeing in Rome 
as an American living there becomes 
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entangled with some deported Ameri- 
can and local Italian criminals (SIT- 
TING UP DEAD, Doubleday, $2.95), 
And in the leisurely fashion of the 
classic English crime story, Edith Par. 
geter joins a very select company of 
ladies like the late Josephine Tey who 
unexpectedly produce incomparable 
thrillers. THE ASSIZE OF THE 
DYING (Doubleday, $2.95) contains 
two novelettes, each a challenging 
study of murderers and their victims, 
demonstrating the intermeshing _ psy- 
chological needs and drives of both 
killer and candidate for murder. 
While this column has never been 
as captivated as some critics by Jean 
Potts’ previous books, it seems impos 
sible not to enjoy LIGHTNING 
STRIKES TWICE (Scribners, $2.95) 
principally because of its appalling, en- 
trancing, irritating fifteen - year-old 
candy-bar-eating heroine, who _ insists 
against all odds that her father's ap 
parent suicide was really murder. Miss 
Potts seems to be getting away from 
the ordinary slick-fiction type of plot 
which has marred much of her previ- 
ous work and has developed here a 
better realized and less standardized 
story which proves most diverting. 
That tireless producer of better-grade 
British mysteries, John Creasy, has two 
recent ones, THE CASE AGAINST 
PAUL RAEBURN written under his 
own name (Harper, $2.95) and 
THREE AT THE ANGEL (Harper, 
$3.50) written under one of his nu 
merous pseudonyms, Maurice Proctor. 
He is also, as J. J. Marric, the author 
of the excellent series about Inspector 
Gideon. ; 
Donald M. Douglass returns with 
Captain Bolivar Manchenil in a sequel 
to last year’s award winner, Rebecca's 
Pride. This effort is a little less suc 
(Continued on page 72) 
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FICTION 


The Pistol, by James Jones. 158 pp. 
Scribner’s. $3. 


HEN THE Japanese attacked Pearl 

Harbor, PFC Richard Mast was 
in the Mess Hall at Schofield Barracks 
mporarily relieved of guard duty. He 
cveted the pistol issued to him for that 
duty, and in the confusion of the at- 
tack decided to make the pistol his own 
possession, his own added defense 
against a Japanese major, fully sabred 
and accoutred, who began inhabiting 
his daydreams. The pistol, as Mast had 
hoped, was not missed at the time. Mast 
petended to have bought it from a 
wldier in another outfit, pretended to 
believe in his own alibi, and became in 
fact quite stuffy about the alibis and 
explanations of those who tried to take 
it from him. Mast’s fear and assumed 
rectitude grew on him in the weeks 
following, when practically every other 
man in the outfit had the same fear 
of combat and tried to get the pistol. 
This is the plot and the novel. 
‘Masterpieces have been erected on 
plots as simple as this, and The Pistol 
in other hands might have been ad- 
venture, the development of character, 
the war symbolized in one man’s inner 
struggle, or even a morality tale of 
frightful significance. The Pistol is none 
of these. The most that can be had 
fom James Jones’ contention that the 
disasters of war can be reduced to one 
wldier’s private fear, and that this fear 
an infect an entire outfit remote from 
combat, is an acceptance of the author’s 
tight to his contention. 

Is the novel an essay in social sci- 
ence? Man’s freedom of will is, by im- 
plication, denied in this monotonous 
and repetitive account of mass obsession. 
Or is the novel, devoid of sex and very 
nearly devoid of profanity, meant to 
be wholesome but “flesh-and-blood” 
writing? If so, neither Mast nor any of 
the conspirators in his outfit induce in 
one that “willing suspension of disbe- 
lief? without which the fun and the 
import of writing are lost. The South- 
emer, Grace, acts and talks like every- 
one else; he might just as well have 
hailed from Hoboken. 

There is one plot variation which, in 
its development, makes one wish it had 
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been developed even further. It might 
without prejudice to the novel have 
been given major, rather than minor 
emphasis. A group of soldiers, includ- 
ing Mast, is sent on a dangerous mis- 
sion into a mountain pass. Jones is at 
his happiest here, particularly in his 
handling of one of those innumerable 
raids on the pistol by a man Mast had, 
more or less, trusted. The idyllic at- 
mosphere of the mountain pass is shat- 
tered by the event; Jones makes us 
see that, and believe in it. 

With that exception, the novel is not 
only dull, it is remote from war and 
any other reality. 

Cares G. Gros 


The Poorhouse Fair, by John Up- 
dike. 181 pp. Knopf. $3.50. 


emg pap with the form of 
the novel is a creative activity that 
attracts a good many writers of fiction. 
Sometimes as with Proust, Woolf and 
Joyce, the trail blazed leads to a new 
concept of the novel, which, controver- 
sial though it may be, is recognizably 
an artistic achievement. The Poorhouse 
Fair, by poet and short story writer 
John Updike, explores the possibilities 
of development of character, plot and 
theme through descriptive blocks, tan- 
gential stream of consciousness and 
montage of dialogue. Unfortunately the 
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experiment does not succeed, for al- 
though the reader is never unaware of 
the artist's power and control of lan- 
guage, admiration for the parts delays 
the movement so completely that the 
whole becomes a series of dazzling scen- 
ic effects. 

The story takes place on the day of 
the annual fair at a New Jersey poor 
house, a day on which the aged inmates 
have an opportunity to sell whatever 
their waning abilities have produced: 
patch-work quilts, small peachstone bas- 
kets, biscuits from carefully hoarded 
recipes. But the fair and its excitement 
is merely the backdrop for the basic 
conflict between the prefect, a young 
materialist whose attempts to provide 
comfort for the inmates by organization 
meet with opposition, and the old peo- 
ple who cling tenaciously to their right 
to be individuals. 

Through the eyes of three old men, 
Gregg, the man of passion, Lucas, the 
man of flesh, and Hook, the man of 
thought, the man of faith, we watch 
the tension mount from its early mild 
irritation to the inevitable hysterical 
moment in which the excited old peo- 
ple stone Conners, and then wait for 
the inevitable retribution which never 
comes. The novel ends with the fair—a 
symbolic repetition of the novel’s theme, 
the isolation of old age. 

There is much more to the novel than 
this, for Mr. Updike is too subtle an 
artist to state so obvious a thesis. But it 
is in the very multiplication of sym- 
bols that the story falters. The writing 
is so self-consciously effective that it 
defeats its purpose. Even when most 
recognizably authentic it fails with a 
tape-recording reality that is not liter- 
ature, an attention to detail that draws 
attention to itself, demands admiration 
for the phrase. 

Mr. Updike is a gifted young writer 
whose perception, honesty and sym- 
pathetic probing of the human heart 
may produce a significant novel. The 
Poorhouse Fair is not it. 


Sister Mary Hester, S.S.N.D. 


Tenderloin, by Samuel Hopkins 
Adams. 372 pp. Random House. 
$4.95. 


EAD CENTER in Samuel Hopkins 


Adams’ posthumous Tenderloin 
stands an historic struggle. It began 
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with a Sunday sermon, February 14, 
1892, when Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst 
of Old Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church denounced the collusion of 
police, press and Tammany Hall in 
helping to make the Tenderloin district 
off New York’s Broadway the rich, ex- 
citing, gambling, drunken whoredom 
that it was. With many romantic addi- 
tions but few substantial changes, 
Adams’ story follows the Reverend 
Parkhurst’s doughty battle. For fiction’s 
sake his protagonist is the Reverend 
Brockholst Farr, D.D., of the Old Stone 
Presbyterian Church. 

At the novel’s periphery waver two 
love affairs tailored for a Hollywood 
costume piece. Hero number one, Tom- 
my Howatt, quasi Horatio Alger, blust- 
ers his way into Four-Hundred draw- 
ing rooms via a “wicked” voice, as did 
the actual Harry Lehr, and after many 
a mischance into the arms of the num- 
ber one heroine, Laurie Crosbie, a mys- 
terious ingenue inexhaustibly _ rich. 
Grand passion doomed, hero number 
two, Dan Adriance, newspaper reporter 
and tarnished lover loses tarnished hero- 
ine number two, post-debutante Kath- 
leen Tennant. 

Yet Tenderloin has its high points. 
It brings to life from the vulgar Nineties 
the pursuit of expensive pleasure, the 
actual people, events and artifacts, down 
to “Old Dr. Gray” and “Old Dr. Grin- 
dle.” Adams’ nostalgia for Park Row’s 
yellow journalism and fevered evenings 
at the Haymarket is catching. If his 
characters are thin, it may be that peo- 
ple are so when they live lives of hectic 
sloth, ruled by easy money and con- 
stant indulgence. If his moral vision is 
blurred, it may be that America’s way 
lacks focus too. Yet the story’s pace, 
gusto and slightly-disguised historic fact 
carries one through. And I did cheer 
for Adams’ protagonist. 

The Reverend Brockholst Farr does 
have flesh and depth. Both the real 
and the fictional clergymen suffer sen- 
sational press criticism after their re- 
spective sermons; both are then dis- 
credited by a Tammany Grand Jury 
for lack of evidence. Then each girds 
himself against the forces of evil and 
goes heavily disguised upon a weeks’- 
long round of the brothels of the Ten- 
derloin and to many of the other places 
in the history of the mauve decade. 

But just as his first peripheral chap- 
ters depend too heavily on shallow 
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gimmicks and romance, so Adams’ con- 
clusion is spoiled. Dr. Farr is hound- 
ed from his parish and finally indicted 
on a faked morals charge. Only after a 
skein of blackmail and bribery have 
been unravelled is his reputation cleared. 
Gimmicks push moral concern off stage. 

Read Tenderloin for its picture of 
an age, but for spare human truth. Re- 
maining uncommitted for all the moral 
stamina of Dr. Farr-Dr. Parkhurst, 
Adams in this story seems to second the 
regret of Rexroth’s nostalgic lines: “To- 
morrow in the sunlight I shall walk in 
the manured fields/ And weep for the 
yellow dust of the dead.” 

HERBERT Burke 


Young Love, by Johannes Allen. 
Translated by Naomi Walford. 
215 pp. Knopf. $3.50. 


“apeswage se will be inevitable be- 
tween Francoise Sagan’s Bonjour 


Tristesse and Johannes Allen’s rather , 


similar story of a young girl’s first sex- 
ual encounters. As in Bonjour Tristesse, 
the heroine of Young Love is a teen- 
ager, part innocent, part cynic. 

Both novels reflect a European mat- 
ter-of-factness about extra marital rela- 
tions. The old puritan code of sexual 
morality may not prevent Americans 
from promiscuity, but it does add a 
dimension of guilt to our transgression, 
violence and brutality which seem to 
be absent from the European conscious- 
ness—and conscience. One has only to 





Johannes Allen: The honesty of youth 


compare the tone of J. D. Salinger 
Catcher in the Rye, or Blackboard Jun. 
gle, or Peyton Place, or Maritta Wolf 
shocking stories of teen-age vice, with 
the rather gentle quality of Young Loye 
to underline the difference between 
American and European attitudes to. 
ward sex. 

Young Love tells a sordid little story. 
Nineteen year old Helen reliv ' 


love affairs into which she hay stum. | 


bled in the past two years. She asks her- 
self why the encounter which began so 
idyllically on a summer beach ended s9 
abruptly in betrayal and rejection. She 
mourns for her lost simplicity and wop- 
ders what to do with her newly aroused 
Cand voracious) appetite. 

The value of Mr. Allen’s novel lies 
not in his pathetic story, but rather in 
the realistic picture he draws of a teen- 
ager involved in her first and illicit 
loves. Unlike Francoise Sagan, Johannes 
Allen is not an adolescent himself. He 
was born in Copenhagen in 1916 and 
did his first writing for a Danish news- 
paper in 1937. Since 1941, he has pub 
lished numerous novels, short stories, 
plays and film scripts. To Helen and her 
young love he brings an adult under 
standing. In Helen, passionately seeking 
to know the truth about herself, he mir- 
rors the absolute honesty of young-peo- 
ple—their need, as Helen says, “to form 
words into sentences that one can stand 
by.” And it is a tribute to Mr. Allen's 
mature insight, that the truth his hero- 
ine hopes to grasp is a matter of black 
or white—“Were there any excuses for 
my behavior or am I just plain bad?” 

Helen’s self-absorption is also typical. 
Although she has a certain intuitive ur 
derstanding of her parents, and a touch 
ingly protective attitude toward them, 
she wants them to act like parents, not 
persons. Her lovers also, although she 
is intensely loyal to them, are a little 
shadowy. Like all adolescents she is cen- 
tered in her own feelings, in love with 
love. 

Helen’s cynicism also rings innocent 
and true. She feels that love should be 
eternal, just as her little brother feels 
that their parents’ marriage should be 
as secure as Gibralter. But when these 
children are disappointed, in their very 
lack of experience, they accept life as 
they find it. This insight into what 
looks like sophistication in the young, is 
perhaps the novel’s best value. 

GENEviEVE M. Casey 
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Mrs. ‘Avris Goes to Paris, by Paul 
Gallico. 157 pp. Doubleday. 
$2.50 





|, ars. Apa Harris is one of those 
M “gallant and indispensable daily 
ladies wo, year in and year out, tidy 
up the British Isles’—a London char. 





y. | Samet cheerfully, Mrs. Harris goes 
ca 


rounds more dependably than 
Big Ben—setting her clients’ flats to 
rights, watering her pot plants, having 
tea with her cohort, Mrs. Butterfield, 
while they make out their tickets for 
the weekly football pool. The pool is 
the only adventure in her otherwise 
humdrum routine, for her life-struggle 
isthe matter-of-fact business of survival, 
not diversion: she regards the more ex- 
citing lives of her clients with lively 
interest but no envy—until she sees 
two exquisite Dior creations in the 
wardrobe of Lady Dant. 

From that moment on, Mrs. Harris’s 
life is dedicated to winning enough— 
or saving enough—to buy herself a Dior 
dress. Not to wear (because Mrs. Harris 
isnot a fool), but just to have, to own, 
to cherish—a symbol of the Eternal 
feminine. Even the fact that a Dior 
tress will cost 5,000 francs Cor 1,400 
American dollars) does not discourage 
her. Even after losing half of her hun- 
dred-pound winning in the football pool 
ma horse race in an effort to double it, 
the does not loose heart. With cheerful 
determination she sets about saving the 
money by pruning her already sparse 
budget with small deprivations and 
economies, and the more than two years 
of saving do not daunt her. 

Mrs. ‘Arris goes to Paris, finally, but 
what befalls her there—her homely 
bushes with the great and near-great, 
het bright-eyed intervention in the lives 
of the personnel in the House of Dior, 
her battle of wits with British Customs 
to get the dress back into England— 
these are all trivialities above which 
ties the staunch and solid Mrs. Harris 
ind her Purpose. 

Mr. Gallico has brought her to life, 
ttuly: he has saved her from being mere- 
Iya type, and made her a person. She 
Snot a diamond in the rough, an un- 
liscovered genius; no pearls of great 
wisdom fall from her lips; she does noth- 
ing extraordinary ‘to bring the plot to a 
imax, she does not even solve the 
Customs dilemma by a shrewd plan 
{her own. She is that much more 
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C. P. Snow: The scientist’s life 


unusual character: a woman, and a 
woman who wants to buy a dress. And 
the author, by wielding the tools of his 
trade delicately and _ thoughtfully, 
makes the reader want Mrs. Harris to 
have that dress as much as she wants 
it herself. 

And though she does bring back the 
dress, he makes one feel that however 
expensive it was, whatever the beauty 
Mrs. Harris brought back from Paris, 
she left in its place something of much 
more value. 

VircINiA JULIER 


The Search, by C. P. Snow. 342 pp. 
Scribners. $3.95. 


HIS NOVEL was first published in 

1934; in the introduction to this re- 
vised edition the author sets forth the 
precise worth of the book: The Search 
gives “a true account of what it is like 
to be a scientist.” There is an I-leapt- 
over-the-wall quality about the story, 
however, for the central character, 
whose memoir the book purports to be, 
is a renegade looking back at the dis- 
ciplined life he has escaped. 

The book is not without interest; 
surely it points up many unfamiliar as- 
pects of the scientific life. (There, too, 
they have committee meetings.) But 
The Search is an old-fashioned novel— 
was old-fashioned even when it was 
first issued a quarter of a century ago. 
It makes an odd contrast that C. P. 
Snow should employ a David Copper- 
field technique to show our “new men,” 
the men engaged in exploring the dim- 


mest frontiers of knowledge in our time. 
The story, told in the first person, traces 
the career of Arthur Miles from the mo- 
ment when interest in science first 
stirred in his breast, through his suc- 
cessful emergence as the leading crys- 
tallographer of his time, and on to his 
slip from the place of eminence to his 
final abandonment of science as a way 
of life. 

Throughout his life, Miles searches 
for something to be true to; he is search- 
ing ultimately for a faith. His code of 
conduct is taken from Polonius’ speech, 
“This above all to thine own self be 
true . . .” But contrary to the sense of 
the quoted passage, Miles constantly 
substitutes other values for “self.” His 
method is scientific and empirical, as 
he strives to be true to science, to his 
mistress, to his wife, to his friends, to 
his career. No formula offers him com- 
plete satisfaction. 

That C. P. Snow might not be the 
one to bridge the gap between the 
scientist and the humanist might be 
revealed in the quiet conclusion, for 
Miles solves his problem of faith by suc- 
cumbing to the oldest sin of the hu- 
manistic catechism, hybris, pride. Re- 
tiring from science, Miles is content 
to manipulate friends and foes, quietly 
judging which are worthy of reward, 
which should be condemned. 

The Search does offer much matter 
for controversy, and it does have the 
value of showing scientists in some- 
thing other than the platitudinous poses 
that readers have come to expect. 

Fatton Evans 


Desert Love by Henry De Monther- 
lant. Translated by Alec Brown. 
204 pp. Noonday. $3.50. 


a OULD wE but see ourselves as 
others see us” might well be the 
sub-title of this novel by the celebrated 
French playwright and novelist, Henry 
De Monthelant, for it is a penetrating 
study of a stupid but sensitive young 
French officer in North Africa who, 
failing to understand himself, also fails 
to understand those around him. __ 

Lieutenant Lucien Auligny arrives at 
the remote oasis of Birbatine to take 
over a detachment of mounted sharp 
shooters. After three weeks in the desert 
he becomes acutely aware of the bleak 
life that will be his for the next two 
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years. The routine desk work requires 
little effort; he has no hobbies or in- 
terests, nor does he indulge in drinking. 
Lonely, bored, there is nothing to do— 
except chercher une femme! It is a 
simple matter to find an Arab to pro- 
cure (for a small sum) someone for 
him—in this case Ramie, a young Arab 
girl of fifteen. Her father (also for a 
small sum) agrees that the Lieutenant 
may make love to her but not com- 
pletely possess her. The abnormal re- 
lationship begins, and Auligny’s days 
take on new meaning as his thoughts 
revolve around his _half-sentimental, 
half-sensual attachment for Ramie. 

It is the almost clinical analysis of 
this lust which caused Graham Greene 
to call the book “brilliant” and which 
will undoubtedly cause other readers 
to call it pornographic. Yet the novel is 
not professedly obscene, giving as it 
does the artist's vision of reality, with 
no incentive to evil. Just as De Mon- 
therlant paints the desert in all its 
tints and hues, the oasis with its bright 
pink and blue dragonflies, pale green 
lizards, murky water, mangy dogs and 
tattered children, he portrays the empty- 
headed, well-meaning officer as seeing 
in one Arab all Arabs, in one person all 
mankind, and so deceiving himself. 
Auligny’s expensive education and bour- 
geois upbringing leave him pathetically 
unsuited for desert life, representing as 
he does the conqueror of a different civ- 
ilization. He is a kind of “quiet French- 
man” instead of a “quiet American”— 
but at least he stays out of politics! 

De Montherlant calls Auligny’s re- 
ligion “rootless,” his culture “nihil,” 
and asks “what part the Christianity in 
which he had been brought up played 
in the peculiar impressionability of this 
man?” The answer given is that “this 
charitableness never once suggested 
Christianity to him, so little had Aulig- 
ny’s Catholic education emphasized 
charity . . . in other words there was a 
complete dissociation between charity 
and Catholicism.” This theme of Chris- 
tianity—or the lack of it—in Auligny 
pervades the novel in the same way (the 
author seems to say) that mediocrity 
pervades a pharisaical society. Thus, De 
Montherlant’s biting attack on Auligny 
is also an attack on the society and 
civilization which produced him. For 
this reason the reader is moved to pity 
for Auligny’s weakness rather than to 
revulsion. 
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This novel (taken from a longer un- 
published work) is especially welcome 
since nothing of De Montherlant’s has 


-been published in America in many 


years. The author of Pity for Women 

and Port Royal retains his masterful 

touch and insight into humanity. 
GENEVIEVE H. LENNON 


All That Was Mortal, by David 
Dempsey. 480 pp. Dutton. $4.95. 


i or is one of those nostalgic novels 
of Midwestern life, which shuttles 
back and forth between the 1890's and 
1924, and is replete with descriptions of 
Fourth of July parades, picnics and old 
model automobiles. In the opening epi- 
sode (1924) relatives are gathering 
around the deathbed of Myles Rankin, 
head of the family. Myles’ two daugh- 
ters, Clara and Mabel, are obviously 
not on the best of terms; Mabel is a 
stout housewife who wears dowdy long 
skirts to hide a lame foot and idolizes a 





long-dead adopted son; the more fash. 
ionable Clara, who has come in from 
Chicago, has a little son who is fascinat- 
ed by the dead child whose room has 
been left unchanged for many years, 
The minister insinuates to Clara that 
there is a cloud in her past which should 
be cleared up. 

A series of flashbacks reveals the 
story of the two sisters and their rivalry 
for the affection of a worthless young 
man, which led to Mabel’s injuring her 
foot, Mabel’s unromantic marriage to a 
dry goods clerk, Clara’s ill-fated affair 
with the son of the town’s wealthiest 
businessman. Also important to the 
story is their brother, John Willard, who 
had to go to Paris to discover he was 
not a great artist, but who came back 
to make a career as an architect. Myles 
Rankin is ever present in the back- 


ground, honest and unbending, refus- 
ing to gain financially through a po 
litical position, wrecking his daugh- 
ters romance with Ollie Diedrick by 
his stubborn determination 


to outwit 


John O’Hara Cosgrave II's illustration for jacket of “All That Was Mortal’ 


Midwestern life about the turn of the, century 
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he Diedricks over some railroad stock. 

Dempsey is a good though leisurely 
gory-teller who holds his reader’s in- 
rest, but whose character delineation 
sless than satisfactory. Though Mabel 
ind Clara are intended to be contrast- 
ing personalities, and Mabel is obvi- 
ously dull, Clara’s appeal is not made 
dear-why this plain girl of no partic- 
yar charm of manner attracted the most 
digible young man in town remains a 
mystery. 

In spite of minor defects, this quali- 
fes as a good first novel. It should 
lace Mr. Dempsey among the ranks 
of promising newcomers. 

MarcueritE GALLAGHER 


At Heaven’s Gate, by Robert Penn 
Warren. 391 pp. Random House. 
$4.95. 


INDSIGHT, as someone has acutely 
H observed, guarantees 20-20 vision. 
Reading the new edition of a book that 
fst appeared in 1943, a reviewer cer- 
uinly does not enjoy the certitude of 
iwdgment that would correspond to 20- 
) vision in the physical order, but he 
does have some advantages. For exam- 
ple, the author’s later work may help 
to interpret the earlier efforts; the liter- 
ary critics have had the chance to mull 
wer the larger corpus of his writing; 
the reviewer of a later day approaches 
the object from a social and literary 
background that even in fifteen years 
hs undergone a substantial change, 
especially in Catholic circles, and that 
fords the advantage of a perspective 
that only time can give. 

Since the first publication of At Heav- 
en's Gate Mr. Warren has won the 
Pulitzer Prize twice, in 1946 for All the 
King’s Men and in 1958 for Promises, 
avolume of poetry which also won the 
National Book award. In addition to 
bing a teacher and a novelist, Mr. War- 
ten is also a distinguished literary critic. 

In structure the plot of At Heaven's 
Gate is quite simple. Sue Murdock 
thtows over her fiance, hand-picked by 
het wealthy father, moves into cheap 
ldgings and among prostitutes, drunks, 
bums and phonies of every genre. In 
the meantime, her former fiance ex- 
thanges his “bright, young manhood” 
lor the slavery of her father’s financial 
‘mpire only to end up in jail, a scape- 
goat for the old man’s grand-scale swin- 
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dles. After wandering from one soiled 
bed to another, Sue is murdered by the 
one man who seems to love her. Around 
this structure, Warren weaves a theme 
of modern man in search of a meaning 
in life that will transcend money and 
power and sex. The sub-plot, a remote- 
ly related story of crime and crude, 
Bible-tthumping evangelism, spells out 
the same theme. 

Taken in the aggregate, Warren’s 
novels are sincere, honest probings into 
the mystery of man and society. In 
the Catholic World in June, 1956, Fr. 
James Magmer, S.J., wrote, “Warren 
is looking for an answer to the 
confusing problem of man’s existence 
in the present historical situation.” At 
Heaven’s Gate melo-dramatizes the emo- 
tional hysteria of a daughter rebelling 
against her genially tyrannous father 
and the society he controls; it over- 
plays the sexual orgies that are her 
desperate gestures of defiance; it focuses 
too long and hard on the off-beat char- 
acters that become her companions—the 
fradulent intellectual, Slim Sarrett, the 
unprincipled union organizer, Sweetie 
Sweetwater, their world of gin and co- 
pulation and barking cynicism. But in 
the daughter, Sue Murdock, Warren is 
making one of his first attempts to em- 
body the modern mind in pursuit of 
identity and value. And in her father 
he puts in flesh and blood “the special 
disease of our time, the abstract pas- 
sion for power.” 

Warren is not quite as responsive as 
Faulkner to the nuances and depths of 
the dilemma of modern man, but At 
Heaven’s Gate is a starkly honest ex- 
ploration of the vacuum that is the 
modern pagan soul. 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


From the Terrace, by John O’Hara. 
897 pp. Random House. $6.95. 


Exodus, by Leon Uris. 626 pp. Dou- 
bleday. $4.50. 


I’ THESE two sperm whales of novels 
are evidence of an enduring trend, 
we are all in for a terrible assault by 
mammoth literary beasts. They come 
amply decked out with verbal blubber, 
and spewing tower-high spouts of pseu- 
do-history, and sex. There is nothing 
essentially new about the trend: in the 
last ten years we have had a whole 
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school of what in the ladies-garment 
trade is euphemistically called “gener- 
ously-proportioned” novels. The gulli- 
ble public would appear to buy them 
by weight, for seldom has there been 
any discernible equation between quan- 
tity of pages and literary quality. 

Novels of bulk have not always 
lacked value. From Vanity Fair to Moby 
Dick, through Kristan Lavransdatter 
and The Cypresses Believe in God to 
Remembrance of Things Past and War 
and Peace and Look Homeward, Angel 
one may range back and forth among 
a variety of significant social, psycho- 
logical and spiritual literary values, en- 
during, solid and enriching experiences. 
But Exodus, and then From the Ter- 
W066 6563 

Exodus, by virtue of some first-hand 
research and strong emotional involve- 
ment, is the lesser of the two evils. Leon 
Uris spent two years in Israel including 
the year of the Sinai campaign. He 
talked to every variety of inhabitant, 
and so his lengthy novel has the virtue 
of authenticity in its outline and in its 
trappings of detail. Where it fails, and 
fails miserably, is in its highly conven- 
tional plot and its cardboard, over- 
romanticised lovers, and talky but bleod- 
less minor characters, all of whom are 
so thoroughly filtered through the de- 
termined Jewishness of Uris’ mind that 
they come out caricatures of human be- 
ings. The heroine, Kitty Fremont, is a 
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Gentile, and unpleasant, and the Arabs 
suffer similarly from a strong tinge of 
deep racial dislike. But in spite of all 
this, there are some thoroughly excit- 
ing scenes as history pushes forward 
from the first evidence of Zionist action 
at the end of the nineteenth century to 
the War of Independence, ending in 
1947. In a panoramic way, the whole 
great struggle comes to crowded life; 
only the author's inability to infuse this 
same life into his individual characters, 
and to deal objectively with the non- 
Jewish world, ruins the view. And, by 
conservative count, there are about 200 
excess pages. 

From the Terrace is the heaviest, 
longest, most expensive and poorest 
novel to appear this year. It is the ap- 
plication of elastic to a simple thread 
of a story, stretched to inordinate, rep- 
etitive lengths. Alfred Eaton is born 
into wealth in a small town in Penn- 
sylvania, loves a girl who dies in an 
accident, another older than himself 
who takes her own life. He goes to 
Princeton for two years, into the Navy 
during World War I, and then mar- 
ries, acquires a mistress, becomes an in- 
vestment tycoon, loses his wife to a 
homosexual, loses a son in World War 
II, and himself serves under F.D.R. as 
a naval secretary. While away during 
the War, his position in the great in- 
vestment house is undermined by a 
treacherous friend; after his divorce he 
marries his devoted mistress, has a criti- 
cally serious stomach ulcer and settles 
down to a semi-invalided late-middle- 
age. The book ends as Alfred goes to 
meet a train to meet a man he doesn’t 
know to accommodate a friend. “Well, 
all right. It’s something to do.” 

Take a breath. That's all there is to 
the plot. The rest is dull excursions into 
the craft of the sex act, ad infinitum, 
with all the varieties of perversion rung 
in. Alfred is a dull character; his wife 
Mary is a sly, superficial nymphomani- 
ac; his mistress, an unbelievable ideali- 
sation of a woman with no color, and 
his mother, Martha, a tedious alcoholic. 
His father is unbelievable, his best 
friend makes no consecutive sense, and 
one of the major villains in the book is 
a fine Roman Catholic gentleman with 
the morals of a squid. The Church, as 
a matter of fact, is pretty well relegated 
to blackguards, servant maids and dis- 
solute gardeners, but, in view of the 
moral status of the Protestant-Princeton- 
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Wall Street -Main Line - Philadelphia- 
Washington-New York set, it comes off 
relatively well. 

There is nothing to be said for this 
pretentious leviathan novel except that 
I cannot conceive of anyone reading it 
who was not paid to do so, unless, as 
Alfred Eaton puts it, “it’s just some- 
thing to do.” 

Doris GRruMBACH 


Pioneer, Go Home! by Richard Pow- 
ell. 320 pp. Scribners. $3.75. 


| SHOULD admit at once that I am 
conditioned to react negatively when- 
ever I come across a book described— 
as is this one—as “hilarious.” As I edged 
into Richard Powell’s new novel my 
prejudice seemed completely justified. 
Pioneer, Go Home! tells the story of the 
Kwimpers, a Jukes-Kallikak kind of clan. 

Early chapters find the Kwimpers 
stranded on an untravelled highway in 
the South. Since it is weeks before the 
road is scheduled to open to the general 
public, they camp along the shore and 
live off the country. When, somewhat 
later, the Department of Public Im- 
provements tries to displace the squat- 
ters, it is discovered that they have set- 
tled in a no-man’s-land. The Kwimpers 
decide to stay. They take advantage of 
an obscure nineteenth century law to 
file claim for the property. 

In subsequent chapters the Kwimpers 
are put to a series of severe tests. The 
Department of Public Improvements, 
the Department of Public Welfare, and 
a neighborhood group of casino-operat- 
ing gamblers all try to lure or force the 
settlers away. The Kwimpers not only 
resist, they become regenerated in the 
process. Accustomed for years to pen- 
sions, relief checks, and other forms 
of doles and aids, their pioneering ex- 
perience transforms them into success- 
ful and self-sustaining entrepeneurs. 

This all sounds rather dreadful. Ac- 
tually, it is not quite as bad as it might 
seem. Powell keeps his story line mov- 
ing at such a tempo that there is little 
time to reflect upon what you are read- 
ing. By avoiding the author’s super- 
ficial attempts at moralizing—little man 
versus big government, the pioneering 
spirit reborn in the modern age, etc.— 
and taking the story as it is, you may 
find it a mildly amusing farce. 

Frank X. STEGGERT 


The Vanishing Island, by Charles ¢ 
O'Connell. 211 pp. Devin-Adair 
$3.50. 


: er first novel by Charles O'Cop. 
nell is called on the jacket “ap 
Irish entertainment.” This would seem 
to imply that the author is not attemp, 
ing to reveal great truths nor is he at: 
tempting to teach a great lesson. 

What of The Vanishing Island? The 
author speaking in the person of Cathal 
O’Riain gives an account of a strange 
adventure. A small island situated of 
the coast of Ireland is slowly sinking 
into the sea. The few persons remaining 
on the island have lived there for years 
save for David Cartwright whose seem: 
ingly unsociable behavior is bad for all 
concerned, reasons ,O’Riain, and he 
attempts to remedy the situation. 

There is an aura of mystery about the 
island, its old and its new inhabitants, 
Polly, an old woman, prophesies a 
doleful end for all on the island except 
for one unidentified person. A_ great 
storm isolates the island. As the wind 
rages and the rain falls unremittingly 
none of the mainlanders can see what 
is happening on the island. When the 
weather clears, the narrator, Cathal 
O’Riain goes to the island to view a 
scene of utter desolation and to er 
counter the exhausted Cartwright who 
has just finished burying the dead Polly. 
There is no sign of anyone else. They 
all attempted to leave the island, says 
David. 

The town drunkard, hated because 
he is evil, hints all is not as it seems. 
Furthermore, he has proof that he is 
telling the truth. No one actually be 
lieves him. Dave Cartwright has be 
come an accepted member of the little 
community and the other inhabitants 
of the island are beyond help. Let wel 
enough alone. Joxer McGrath will not. 
He is thirsty and he is in need of some 
thing to hate. Wickedly, darkly the 
apparent truth is revealed. There is 
nothing to do but face the facts. Cathal 
O’Riain crosses the strait and _ goes 
alone to meet a man he believes ha 
murdered nine human beings. 

Charles O'Connell has mingled 3 
little science fiction, a little suspense and 
a large portion of imagination into the 
making of this book. He wishes to de 
velop an idea that is vast indeed, but 
sugar coats it as an entertainment. 

Rosexxia Birci 
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HERE Is A serviceable rule of thumb 

for dividing novelists into Good 
Guys and Bad Guys and deciding which 
is which. It’s this: the Good Guys, 
whose fiction is worth reading even 
when it is disagreeable, give each of 
their characters the quality of human 
lignity. The people they write about 
have more to them than we are shown; 
gmewhere within them are private, 
opaque areas which are their own busi- 
ness, not ours. The Bad Guys destroy 
that quality of dignity. Their charac- 
rs are mechanical, operated by the 
wthor for his own purposes. Nothing 
isleft of a person, once they get through 
wih him, but a collection of subcon- 
gious drives, all of which the author is 
rady to trace back to a traumatic ex- 
perience in childhood. 

So stated, the test sounds complicated 
and vague, but the reality is quite sim- 
ple. There is no mistaking the quality 
of dignity in a fictional character, even 
though it cannot be described exactly. 
The lack of it can often be disguised 
petty well, but there are no real sub- 
stitutes. 

Two new short novels, neither of 
which could be called important, offer 
jrime examples of both types of writer. 
As an exemplary Good Guy, there is 
Commander D. A. Rayner, a Royal 
Navy man who writes knowledgeably 
of men at war; as a model Bad Guy, 
we have Erskine Caldwell, who is still 
adding panels to his dreary comic strip 
about Southern poor whites. 

Rayner’s book VALOR (Henry Holt, 
$3), his third novel, is the story of a 
tink engagement somewhere in West- 
en Europe. (The war is a mythical 
me, though it could easily have been 
World War II.) In outline, the book 
is hardly more than a tactical descrip- 
tion of the battle. War itself is Rayner’s 
central character, rather than any one 
of his soldiers and officers. 

He uses the extraordinary device of 
an alternative ending. In the first, the 
Allied commander fights by the book, 
sacrificing a tank force to gain a tac- 
tical advantage; in the second, a young 
lieutenant spoils the plan by leading 
a inspired and reckless tank charge. 
In both cases “our” side wins, but only 
in the second does victory really taste 
like victory, because it was achieved by 
valor rather than coldblooded planning. 

Rayner manages to make his tactical 
teasoning clear even to me, which is no 
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small feat. The excellence of his book, 
however, is that every man in the fight 
has his own meaning. Spare as Ray- 
ner’s style is, we sense a background of 
life and experience behind each man. 

Caldwell’s new book is CLAUD- 
ELLE INGLISH (Little, Brown, $3.75.) 
It is extremely bad by any standards; 
Caldwell seems to have given up any 
pretense at writing serious fiction and 
is quite consciously giving his custom- 
ers what they want, which is sex. 
Claudelle is not a novel but a weary 
and pointless dirty joke, laboriously 
padded out to book length; Caldwell’s 
characters have exactly as much dimen- 
sion and dignity as those in the travel- 
ing-salesman-and-farmer’s-daughter _stor- 
ies. There really isn’t much point in 
detailing the plot; it’s about a share- 
croppers luscious daughter who is 
thrown over by her fiance in the Army, 
and becomes a prostitute with her moth- 
er’s encouragement and example. 

To judge from Caldwell’s utterly ex- 
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hausted, tasteless style, he himself is 
tired to death of writing things like 
this, but evidently doesn’t know how 
to stop. 


ET's GO on with some recent Good 
Guys (I’m stuck with that term 
now). 

Almet Jenkss THE SECOND 
CHANCE (Lippincott, $5.95) is a 
rich and absorbing study of a single 
person—a type of book that seems quite 
old-fashioned nowadays, but in capable 
hands like Jenks’s is a pleasure to meet. 
Blaine Winter, an upper-class New 
Englander, is in the center of the stage 
throughout. We follow him from his 
mustering-out in 1919, through a fev- 
erish love affair; a rather half-hearted 
business career; marriage and parent- 
hood; a return to his first love, teach- 
ing; and his death on a Pacific island 
in World War II. Jenks is not particu- 
larly concerned with plot, but the gen- 
eral “shape” of his book is that Win- 
ter’s heroic death fulfills his missed des- 
tiny in the first World War. 

The book is craftsmanlike, deeply ob- 
servant, and unflaggingly interesting. 
After reading it you will know Blaine 
Winter very well, and you'll be glad of 
the acquaintance. 

Langston Hughes’ TAMBOURINES 
TO GLORY (John Day, $3.50) is a 
surprise. Stated baldly, the plot sounds 
like a heavy-handed comedy: Laura 
Reed and Essie Belle Johnson, neigh- 
bors in a Harlem tenement, decide to 
start their own gospel church—Laura 
because she wants money to buy wine 
and support her boy friends, and Essie 
because she is vaguely ashamed of her 
shiftless existence. The “church” pres- 
pers hugely. In detailing its growth, 
Hughes takes some solid whacks at 
gospel racketeers who prey on the gul- 
lible, and he does not spare his own 
race. (He doesn’t spare the details of 
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Laura’s love life, either.) For all that, 
the book is not—or not only—a satire. 
Essie’s religious faith is not a matter for 
comedy and Hughes does not make it 
one. His ironic descriptions of his Har- 
lemites’ hymn-singing fervor is tem- 
pered with respect and tenderness. He 
is an excellent writer. 

Another worthwhile novel about 
Harlem is Julian Mayfield’s THE 
LONG NIGHT CVanguard, $3.50), 
which follows ten-year old Steely Brown 
through ten terror-filled hours. Steely’s 
mother (his father has run out on the 
family) wins a badly-needed twenty- 
seven dollars on a policy number. Bring- 
ing it back to her, he is robbed by his 
own gang. Afraid to go back without it, 
he spends the night hunting for money. 
Aside from a_ disappointingly pat, 
wrapped-up ending, Mayfield’s story is 
exciting, and it gives a vivid glimpse 
into a grim slum existence that most 
whites prefer not to think about. 

As a work of literary skill and sensi- 
tivity, Pamela Frankau’s ASK ME NO 
MORE (Harper, $3.95) is a dazzler. 
As a story it is less satisfying, because 
Miss Frankau’s people are so intensely 
literary themselves that they seem to 
exist only to provide her with a plot. 

The book is a kind of triptych of 
literary and social London, a panel each 
for the Thirties, the Forties and the 
Fifties. Throughout, the central figure 
is Alex Wharton, the extremely com- 
petent secretary, mistress and eventual- 
ly wife of playwright-producer Geoffrey 
Bliss. Miss Frankau’s plot is a nicely- 
woven tapestry, but disentangled rather 
roughly it is that Alex, widowed dur- 
ing the war, becomes the mistress of 
her best friend’s son (the friend, Per- 
dita Carne, is an old rival of hers); and 
the boy turns out to be Bliss’s son too. 

All this would be highly offensive if 
it weren’t—again—for the fact that Miss 
Frankau’s characters live through words. 
They are finely drawn and utterly in- 
dividual, yet they are all products of the 
same charmingly unreal education and 
surroundings. Their profuse and splen- 
did talk somehow disinfects their ac- 
tions; you feel that they are following 
their own lives with a critical and ap- 
preciative eye, aware that some sexual 
tangle makes for a good plot. 


HE SEX-CENTERED novel is only one 
of those whose general effect is to 
diminish and flatten human _ beings— 
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partly by reducing them to one dimen- 
sion, partly just by leaving them no 
privacy. Other kinds of novels do the 
same, including those that, in Sydney 
Harris’s phrase, are “about something” 
—novels written to display some special 
knowledge of the author's, or to take 
us behind the scenes of a big industry, 
or to make us indignant over something 
the author disapproves of. Splendid 
novels have been written in all these 
categories, of course, but as a rule such 
books are disappointing because the 
author’s aim is a little off center; he is 
using people to illustrate something 
else, instead of using situations to il- 
lustrate people. 

In THE RISK (Doubleday, $3.95) 
Cecilia Bartholomew has undertaken to 
show how close this country came to a 
complete reign of terror during Sena- 
tor McCarthy's ascendancy. Dave Mil- 
ler, a California suburbanite who works 
in a U.S. government research labora- 
tory, is questioned by the FBI on his 
association with Ben and Rita Jones, 
casual neighbors who have invoked the 
Fifth Amendment before a congression- 
al committee. Miller knows nothing and 
says so, but that isn’t enough. Simply 
through having been questioned, he and 
his family come under suspicion them- 
selves. They have no accuser, there are 
no charges to refute, but Miller’s job 
and future are jeopardized. After 
months of silent, growing pressure to 
clear himself by accusing the Joneses, 
he finally gives in, despising himself as 
he does so. 

This is a powerful theme. Unfor- 
tunately, the theme is about all there 
is. Mrs. Bartholomew’s characters are 
just temporarily employed to get her 
message across, and they are fairly 
stock ones. Miller is a familiar figure, 
the liberal-philosophical Jew of no par- 
ticular religion; his neighbor and hidden 
accuser is a repulsive mass of frustra- 
tions and psychoses; and his wife just 
couldn’t be lovelier, sweeter or more pre- 
dictable. Mrs. Bartholomew, incidental- 
ly, is a firm believer in twenty-four-hour 
reporting. We follow her married 
couples right into bed. 

Sterling (Red) Quinlan, vice presi- 
dent of the American Broadcasting 
Company, has written a novel about the 
television industry that is undoubtedly 
the last word in authenticity. It also is 
an illustration of a tricky literary prob- 
lem that might have scared off a more 


experienced novelist: if you want tp 
write about the depersonalizing effect 
of a certain type of life, you can hardly 
help depersonalizing your hero. 

Quinlan’s book THE MERGER 
(Doubleday, $3.95) concerns the for. 
tunes of Les Madigan and his bos, 
Herb Powell, close friends and fellow 
executives of a Chicago television sta- 
tion. Their jobs are jeopardized when 
the station’s parent company merges 
with another. Both survive and _ get 
ahead—Madigan in Chicago, Powell in 
New York—through fast jockeying and 
murderous overwork that eventually 
costs them their health. It is a tightly. 
paced story; Mr. Quinlan knows how 
to keep things crisp. His people, how- 
ever, operate in two dimensions only- 
the business-like level, and the Sincere, 
or What-Is-It-All-About, level. Their 
speech, their problems and even their 
emotions have a curiously glib, bor 
rowed quality (which, come to think 
of it, may be a crowning touch of real- 
ism). On the whole, Quinlan’s people 
are cut out of the same, increasingly 
familiar bolt of gray flannel. 

Pierre Boulle, whose Bridge Over 
the River Kwai made a good movie, has 
evidently tried to produce another Oscar 
winner with THE OTHER SIDE OF 
THE COIN CVanguard, $3.50). It 
may make a movie, but it is a singular 
flop as a novel. M. Boulle has attempt 
ed irony, which in his hands is large, 
weighty and explicit. 

His theme is the wide-eyed immatur 
ity of the “good” Americans who think 
they can reform Asians by loving them. 
Symbolizing them all is Patricia De 
Lavigne, the American wife of a French 
plantation owner in Malaya. She res 
cues and nurses back to health a Chi 
nese girl guerrilla, a fanatic Communist 
who has been wounded in an attack on 
the plantation. Ling, the girl, is mean 
while using her influence with Pa 
tricia to help the Communists. Little 
by little, however, Ling is won ove! 
to Western ways by Patricia’s sweet 
ness and generosity, plus the discovery 
that she herself looks lovely in Paris 
gowns. In a denouement which M. 
Boulle obviously considers crushingly 
ironic, Patricia is kidnaped by the Reds 
while her husband runs away with 
Ling. 

Boulle is careful to point out his tat 
gets, and he demolishes them with cor 
scientious thoroughness. 
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On War, by Raymond Aron. Trans- 
lated by Terence Kilmartin. 163 
pp. Doubleday. $3.50. 


foreign Policy and the Free Society, 
by Walter Millis, John Courtney 
Murray and Discussants. 116 pp. 
Oceana Publications. $1 (paper). 


The Communist World and Ours, by 
Walter Lippmann. 56 pp. Atlan- 
tic-Little, Brown. $2. 


orHinG better illustrates the cruel 
N dilemma of our world than the 
‘wonderment and misgivings” accorded 
the Soviet rocket now orbiting around 
the sun. The reaction is completely un- 
destandable. For the missile that fired 
the 794 pound payload (a virtual lab- 
oratory of scientific instruments) into 
obit could have been one hurling a five 
megaton (explosive equivalent of five 
nillion tons of TNT) hydrogen bomb 
om New York or San Francisco or on 
any other city in the world. Because 
the latter eventuality is a possibility, all 
three of these small books under review 
are extremely important. 

Raymond Aron, astute French social 
scientist, commentator and author of On 
War, rejects the “optimist’s” view that 
because nuclear weapons are too ter- 
fifying to use, they therefore will not 
be used, and that of the “pessimist” who 
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believes that the “satanic impulse” in 
man is too strong to prevent him from 
employing his “apocalyptic” weapon. Re- 
jecting these views as extremes, the 
author throws his lot with the “realists.” 
Man is neither so good nor so wise that 
he is certain never to attempt his own 
destruction, nor is there anything in his 
nature that compels him to commit sui- 
cide. A realistic approach to the prob- 
lems engendered by the prospects of 
nuclear warfare require analysis, not 
indulgence in imperatives. 

The “realist” then plunges into a 
many-sided examination of the political 
and military issues that tend to diminish 
or increase the likelihood of war and 
the type of weapons that might be used. 
The two chapters on the past and pres- 
ent failure of disarmament conferences 
are the most original and incisive. But 
the final chapter C“Postscript: Ballistic 
Missiles and the Balance of Terror”) 
will provoke a fresh controversy over 
some of the proposals contained in two 
very much discussed books published 
last year. Mr. Aron disagrees emphatic- 
ally with George F. Kennan (Russia, 
the Atom and the West) that “disen- 
gagement” of United States and Soviet 
military forces from Central Europe 
would lessen the chances of war; and 
he disagrees with Henry A. Kissinger 
(Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy) 
on, among other important points, “the 
idea (that) limited atomic war in Eu- 
rope” is probable without provoking the 
calamity of thermonuclear annihilation. 

It would be a shame if such an im- 
portant book was not widely read. 

Foreign Policy and the Free Society 
is really a discussion of the foreign and 
military policies of the United States 
and the Soviet Union. The book grew 
out of four meetings held in 1957-58 
of the Consultants of the Basic Issues 
to the Fund for the Republic. Two ma- 
jor papers by Father Murray and mili- 
tary historian Walter Millis were used 
as basis for the discussion which in- 
cluded, notably Robert M. Hutchins, 
Henry R. Luce and Dr. Reinhold Nie- 
buhr among the participants. 

In the lead paper Walter Millis of- 
fers a number of propositions he be- 
lieves could serve as grounds for an at- 
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tempt to break the deadly impasse be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union. But he thinks that the initia- 
tive for seizing this opportunity is 
thwarted by a deep division between 
two important groups of interested, in- 
formed and influential people. One 
group, of which George F. Kennan is 
a prominent representative, believes that 
the present international climate, though 
fraught with problems, is still one in 
which “peace is at least possible.” But 
“to the other broad group, of which 
Secretary Dulles and the President are 
outstanding examples, peace is not pos- 
sible.” This view holds that the Soviet 
Union is implacably aggressive and in- 
ordinately incapable of making peace. 
Mr. Millis criticizes these disbelievers 
and declares for the explorers of the 
possibilities of peace. 

Father Murray contributes a coruscat- 
ing analysis of the “character of the 
Soviet empire,” political implications of 
the Marxist dogma on which that em- 
pire is based and the consequences of 
both for the formulation of American 
policy. He believes that “no structure 
of policy will be intelligent or success- 
ful that does not reckon with” an an- 
alysis of the kind of state the Soviet 
Union is, and he believes that all our 
past mistakes of policy are the results 
of failure to have made such an analysis. 
Like Raymond Aron in On War, Fa- 
ther Murray rejects the “disengagement” 
thesis. But whereas Aron rejects it on 
empirical grounds and as applied specif- 
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ically to Central Europe, Father Mur- 
ray rejects it on principle, on a logical 
inference from the “inherently aggres- 
sive” Soviet doctrine. Thus he believes 
that “‘disengagement’ as an American 
policy could not be other than disas- 
trous.” 

Both the papers and the discussion 
show a marked disagreement on some 
points but consensus on others. But the 
whole affair is intended to be, in the 
words of Father Murray, “a contribution 
to public understanding.” That it is. 

The United States is living “the last 
years of her greatness” Nikita Khrush- 
chev told Walter Lippmann when that 
noted commentator visited the Soviet 
dictator in the Kremlin late last year. 
Mr. Lippmann reported the two-hour 
conversation in a series of five informa- 
tive newspaper articles as soon as he re- 
turned to the United States. The Com- 
munist World and Ours is a response 
to the great demand in the United States 
and Europe that the interview and Lipp- 
mann’s interpretation of it be made avail- 
able in more permanent form. 

Perhaps nothing better explains the 
mental framework of present Soviet pol- 
icies around the world than what 
Khrushchev meant by the “status quo”; 
the conditions under which he envi- 
sioned the possibility of another Soviet- 
German pact similar to the Hitler-Stalin 
pact which opened the flood-gates to 
World War II; and the circumstances 
in which he thought the United States 
and the other NATO powers might at- 
tack the Soviet Union in a “preventive 
war.” The latter event might come 
about, said Khrushchev, when the So- 
viet Union had outstripped the United 
States in production per capita. The 
“people of the poor countries” would 
then have been “convinced by their 
stomachs” of the superiority of Com- 
munism. Then, the United States and 
the Western powers, having lost the 
Cold War by default, would now be 
ready to attempt a hot one. But Khrush- 
chev let Lippmann know in no uncer- 
tain terms that Soviet missiles are the 
answer to any rashness on our part. 

Following his report of the interview, 
Mr. Lippmann has written an invalu- 
able report on what he thinks are its 
major implications for the conduct of 
policies of the United States and the 
Western world. His most notable sug- 
gestion is that since the successes of the 
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strong an appeal to the underdeveloped 
countries of Asia and Africa, the West- 
ern states will have to underwrite the 
progress of a country the size of India 
“to prove our case, that material prog- 
ress can be had with civil liberty, in a 
big country.” 

The Communist World and Ours, 
despite its fifty-six-page thinness, is the 
most important piece of interpretative 
reporting on Soviet policy since George 
Kennan’s “The Sources of Soviet Con- 
duct” more than a decade ago. 

Apert H. MILter 


West of the Indus, by William O. 
Douglas. 513 pp. Doubleday. $5. 


Mo: PEOPLE seem to know very lit- 
tle about the Middle East. Names 
like Iran and Iraq are just places men- 
tioned in newscasts. This book changes 
all that for the reader. West of the 
Indus is an account of a 7,000 mile 
automobile trip which Justice Douglas 
and his wife took in 1957, through 
West Pakistan, Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, 
Kurdistan, Azerbaijan and Turkey. We 
meet the people, observe their customs, 
learn of their problems, and have a 
clearer picture of their land, their in- 
dustries, the various religions practised, 
and some of the history of this part of 
the world. 

The Eastern bazaars are particularly 
interesting. Bargaining is the order of 
the day here and, as Justice Douglas 
discovered, a prospective buyer from 
the West is wise to enlist the services 
of a native, not only because of the 
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language barrier but because of the 
method of bargaining. Mrs. Douglas 
selected a rug, for which a Mongol was 
hired to bargain with the rug mer. 
chant. The ensuing conversation sound- 
ed to the Americans like an exchange 
of pure invective. But after numeroys 
insults had been hurled back and forth, 
particularly regarding the bargainers 
ancestors, the haggler managed to 
achieve a fair price for the rug. 

Driving a car across the sandy wastes 
of this part of the world is often hazard- 
ous. For one thing, the Russian gaso- 
line used here is full of resin, which 
ruins American motors. Also the shift- 
ing desert sands are difficult to traverse, 
although every passing motorist stops 
to help in an emergency. The Justice 
brought along his own mechanic—Mrs, 
Douglas, an amazing woman, who on 
numerous occasions lay under the dam- 
aged car, making repairs, while her 
husband took pictures! 

Among the discoveries the author 
made, is that in certain parts of this 
strange land our modern machinery is 
useless, due to the composition of the 
soil. A wooden plow, the same as that 
used in the time of Christ, is still best 
for the needs of the farmers of the re- 
gion. There are enchanting accounts 
of how the people, from the richest 
to the poorest, entertained the visiting 
Americans. The reader's respect for 
these friendly people grows as the au- 
thor describes his visits to their homes 
and business establishments. 

In these lands, so close to the Rus 
sian border, there is a constant threat 
of encroaching Communism. We are 
fortunate, therefore, to have understand- 
ing Americans, like the Douglases, 
spreading friendship and good will 
among these people who in reality are 
our neighbors, rather than “foreigners.” 

West of the Indus is thought-pro 
voking and well worth the reader’ 
time. 

Marie Butter CorFrey 


New Horizons in Latin America, by 
John J. Considine, M.M. 379 pp. 
Dodd, Mead. $5. 


Tt AUDACIOUS stoning of Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon last year brought home 
to Americans the ugly reality of the un- 
popularity of our State Department's 
Latin-American policy. American reac- 
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tion to ‘his act of violence was varied. 
Some would have us leave the South 
Americas to their own resources. Oth- 
ers want a review of policy with an eye 
to needed changes. 

To cut off economic aid everytime 
some radical element shouts “Yankee, 
go home!” would leave an economic 
vacuum the Communists will eagerly 
fll. Father Considine regards our aid 
program for needy nations as “a com- 
mendabie desire to lend a helping hand 
to less aflluent nations everywhere.” Are 
we then to demand one hundred per 
cent success everytime we help some- 
one in need? If so, why help paroled 
criminals? After all, some will break 
faith with the law. Why make con- 
verts? Experience shows some fall away. 

The strident voice of protest we hear 
from South America calls not for the 
destruction of our Latin-American pol- 
icy but for its perfection. We have sent 
millions in foreign aid south of our bor- 
der. But even more important than this 
financial assistance has been our spir- 
itual aid in the form of priests, brothers 
and sisters. 

Another book Father Considine wrote 
on South America, Call for Forty 
Thousand, pointed out the great need 
for priests in all Latin America from 
Argentina to Mexico. Now there is a 
reawakening of the Latin-American 
faith, for long years dorsaant. This is 
due in no small measure to the efforts of 
North American missioners—Redemptor- 
ists, Oblates, Divine Word Fathers, 
Capuchins and Father Considine’s 
Maryknollers. 

In New Horizons in Latin America, 
Father Considine wanders unhurriedly 
through the various South and Central 
American states, pausing in each to 
touch upon present conditions. His 
treatment is optimistic, yet does not 
leave the impression others have left 
that all is well and we can coast from 
here on in. Great strides have been 
made since the publication of Call for 
Forty Thousand, but much remains to 
be done. There is a pressing need for 
priests still, and financial assistance is 
necessary to carry on the apostolate. 

All the missioners’ gains might well 
be dissipated should our government 
fail in its material aid. We may not 
ascribe to all South Americans the un- 
couth acts of the few malcontents. And 
pessimistic criticism is uncalled for, un- 
wise and unchristian. “A man has to be 
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little to belittle” when such tremendous 
efforts are being exerted by both 
Church and State to make the sun rise 
brighter tomorrow on the Latin-Ameri- 
can horizon. 


Dean Corcoran, O.F.M.Cap. 


Mexican Journal, by Selden Rod- 
man. 298 pp. Devin-Adair. $6. 


om Ropman’s latest book is a 
combination diary, travelogue and 
history of Mexico as seen in its art 
forms and artists. The author, his wife 
and their five-year-old daughter spent 
six months traveling through Mexico 
by jeep, train and airplane—even oc- 
casionally on horseback. One of the 
objectives of this sojourn, says Mr. Rod- 
man, was “to verify material for a study 
of Mexico in terms of the conflicts of 
personality that have shaped it.” An- 
other reason was to find out why most 
Americans and most Mexicans mutually 
distrust and dislike each other. The ex- 
planations of these objectives are as 
bright and intricate as the designs on a 


serape. The reader tags along as the 
Rodmans’ unseen guest, climbing the 
pyramids of the ancient Maya at Pal- 
enque, following Cortes’ route to Ten- 
ochtitlan, lunching at Sanborn’s, or sip- 
ping tea at the home of a famous artist 
or political figure. 

Perhaps the most interesting descrip- 
tions are those of the prehistoric ruins 
of the Chiche-Maya civilization on the 
Yucatan peninsula, with fascinating 
notes on the early archaeological dis- 
coveries. These are illustrated by ex- 
cellent photographs of stone gods, pal- 
aces, and gargoyles taken by Mr. Rod- 
man. The chapters on Mexican art and 
artists, especially the interviews with 
such world-famous personalities as the 
late Diego Rivera, Carlos Merida, Si- 
quieros, and Goitia, are adeptly handled 
by the author. Here Mr. Rodman the 
artist is at his best. 

For Americans with little background 
in Mexican political history, the” sec- 
tion dealing with “The Revolutionists” 
will undoubtedly be a bit confusing but 
then the Mexican Revolution is still 
confusing even to many Mexicans. The 
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verbal portraits of the intellectuals of 
present-day Mexico are also proof of 
the “conflicts of personality” that have 
shaped their country. 

Throughout the journal runs a gay 
thread of intimate, gossipy conversa- 
tion colored with everyday incidents 
and bits of folklore and a sprinkling of 
such pragmatic Yankee musings as 
“why does the gardener spend all day 
weeding the flowerbeds when the 
plumbing won’t work?” In this day of 
wondering about what to do for and 
with the teen-ager in Gringoland, we 
would do well to study the account of 
the education of Mexican children who 
“rarely cry, rarely quarrel, and their ca- 
pacity for amusing themselves with 
nothing is without limit.” 

Mexican Journal is a rich pot-pourri 
of art, politics, history and_ religion 
which offers the reader a personal in- 
sight into the past and present of our 
neighbor to the south. 

Joun J. LENNON 


New Life in Catholic Schools, by 
Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 198 pp. Her- 
der. $3.95. 


cy" OF THE frequent and valid criti- 
cisms of our schools is that they 
try to do too much: they have assumed 
too many functions. They attempt to im- 
part a social heritage to students, to 
prepare them for a vocation, to prepare 
them for college, to develop their person- 
alities and form their characters, and 
even to keep them off the streets or the 
labor market. In addition, Catholic 
schools have as one of their purposes 
the development and preservation of the 
faith and morals of their students. Fath- 
er Ward in New Life in Catholic 
Schools contends that the confusion 
about the end of education is one of the 
reasons—or the reason—for the ineffec- 
tiveness of schools in developing more 
high-grade scholars and in producing 
more excellence in learning and respect 
for it. His book is a persuasive and pro- 
vocative essay. 

Although the early provincial and 
plenary councils, in establishing and 
organizing the Catholic school system 
in the United States, made pleas for 
excellence in schools, the main concern 
was the preservation of the faith and 
morals of children. This is still an im- 
portant and valid reason for having 
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Catholic educational institutions. Father 
Ward acknowledges it and pays tribute 
to the heroic accomplishments of Cath- 
olic schools and their teachers. At the 
same time he marshalls evidence from 
the Philosophy of Values to prove that, 
while we cannot abandon our concept 
of Catholic schools to preserve the faith, 
we cannot put this value so high that 
we fail in efforts to attain general wis- 
dom, pure intellectualism. He maintains 
“that the end of our schools is Christian 
intellectual life. We assert that in 
schools the main business is not to con- 
vert people, to make them good or to 
save their faith and morals—good ends 
all of them.” 

In cogently arguing and developing 
his thesis, the author answers the ques- 
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tions he poses: In order that our schools 
be great schools, what must be the central 
driving motive of them? What must 
they see as their proper good and end? 
What are the great positive values now 
accessible in and through American 
Catholic education? What should be 
their value of values and their end of 
ends? What are the schools to do now? 
How are they to catch a vision and 
realize it? The excellent chapters on “A 
Christian Learning,” “A ‘Catholic’ 
School,” “Catholic Action and Catholic 
Learning,” “The Apostolate: Things to 
Do” and “A Vision of Greatness” are 
positive, practical and provocative ex- 
positions of his views. The last two es- 
pecially are a call to action. 

Father Ward has given us another 


blueprint for education which, given , 
trial, will improve and enhance the 
work of learning and teaching on ql 
levels. 


Broruer Witit1AM Mane, C.S.C. 


Freedom of Choice in Education, by 
Virgil C. Blum, S.J. 229 pp. Mac. 
millan. $3.95. 


AMES B. Conant is reported to have 
J described democracy as “a small hard 
core of common agreement, surrounded 
by a rich variety of individual differ. 
ences.” Diversity or pluralism assures 
freedom and liberty, and Americans are 
strongly in favor of it in economics, pol- 
itics and culture. But many draw the 
line at education; in that area they are 
for conformity, and freedom of choice 
in education may be exercised only at 
a price. 

Maintaining that a state’s duty in 
education is to individuals and not to 
a school system, and that the parents 
constitutional right of freedom of choice 
in education does not demand and 
should not permit surrender of liberty 
in order to enjoy government benefits, 
Father Virgil C. Blum, $.J., in Freedom 
of Choice in Education presents cogent 
reasons for government aid to parents 
patronizing private schools. He con- 
tends that “when government demands 
the surrender of freedom of choice in 
education as a condition for sharing in 
state educational benefits, it enforces 
conformity to the philosophical and 
theological orientation of government 
schools.” Quoting Supreme Court de- 
cisions and their interpretations by jus 
tices, law professors and political writ 
ers, he conclusively shows that this is a 
violation of constitutional right. 

To enable parents freely to exercise 
their right of choice of school, he sug: 
gests the certificate plan, similar to 
Federal money grants to veterans for tu- 
ition; or the tax credit plan in which 
the government gives a tax offset to 
parents of students attending independ: 
ent schools. Neither of these plans rais 
es constitutional questions. Either of 
them, he maintains, would allow fot 
freedom of choice in education and fot 
equal educational benefits, would em 
able the government to be neutral re 
garding religious and nonreligious edw 
cation, would prevent government mo 
nopoly of education, would save tax 
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payers considerable money and would 
preserve freedom of choice in educa- 
tion. 

Father Blum’s reasoning is as precise 
and cogent as the proof of a theorem in 
geometry. The book is somewhat repe- 
titious, but some of this is necessary in 
close reasoning. It is the most complete 
treatment of the “school question” that 
this reviewer has seen and one that leg- 
ilators as well as school administrators 
might well read. If the problem of jus- 
tice to private school pupils weighs 
heavy on the American conscience, 
this book will not ease that conscience. 


BrorHeR Wixiit1AM Mane, C.S.C. 


The Catholic Viewpoint on Mar- 
riage and the Family, by John L. 
Thomas, S.J. 191 pp. Hanover 
House. $3.50. 


ritHIS BOOK necessarily has two view- 
| points. The Catholic viewpoint can 
be found in the treatment of marriage 
as a vocation and a sacrament, of the 
Church laws for marriage, of the mor- 
ality of birth control, abortion, sterili- 
zation, divorce, artificial insemination. 
A Catholic viewpoint supplies much of 
the context, a sociological analysis of 
contemporary American society and the 
role of marriage and the family where 
‘Catholics constitute not only an iden- 
tihable religious minority but a dis- 
tinct subculture.” 

One cannot disagree with the former 
viewpoint, but there is room for dis- 
agreement with the latter viewpoint on 
a number of scores. For instance, one 
might disagree that family allowances 
ae likely to become part of U.S. law 
in the foreseeable future. This is so 
remote that those concerned with fam- 
ily welfare would do better to support 
more practical steps such as much larger 
income tax exemptions for dependents, 
or deductions for educational expenses. 

Besides pointing out the tremendous 
confusions and pressures of American 
society which operate directly against 
the Catholic family system, Father 
Thomas puts the finger on specifically 
Catholic failings such as unintellectual 
attitudes, irreligion, and the consequent 
inability to relate religious ideals to so- 
cial situations. He dwells at length on 
the vast ramifications of “the misdirec- 
tion of moral anger” among many Cath- 
dlics which results in a Manichaean at- 
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titude that sex itself is evil, rather than 
the act of consent to forbidden sexual 
pleasures. 

After painting a rather dark picture 
of marriage and family in American so- 
ciety, however, the author winds up on 
the brighter side, saying that “perhaps 
at no time in recent history have so 
many Catholic couples reacted so en- 
ergetically to the perennial threat of 
mediocrity.” Their inspiration, he says, 
has come from recent papal statements 
on marriage and from the new emphasis 
on the role of the laity. He discusses 
and praises the various Catholic fam- 
ily movements now flourishing. His 
suggestions for a continued and widen- 
ing attack on the dangers to marriage 
and the family include the training of 
more professional marriage counselors, 
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better preparation of the clergy for han- 
dling marriage problems in their par- 
ishes, more cooperation between _par- 
ents and teachers in the educational 
field where “many pastors and religious 
teachers conduct the schools as if par- 
ents had no other function than to 
supply the children and render finan- 
cial support,” and greater participation 
by Catholic families in community and 
national affairs. 

This concise volume with its social 
and historical context is particularly ap- 
propriate for non-Catholic reading, but 
Catholics will also benefit greatly from 
its information and insight. 

Norma Krause HeErzFetp 


American Catholic Dilemma: An 
Inquiry into the Intellectual Life, 
by Thomas F. O’Dea. 173 pp. 
Sheed and Ward. $3. 


HIS BOOK is a descendant of Mon- 

signor John Tracy Ellis’ famous 
study on the intellectual life of Ameri- 
can Catholics, and starts from the prem- 
ises that, though American Catholics 
have in this area a marked weakness to 
remedy, their readiness to discuss it is 
a healthy sign both of confidence and 
of intellectual progress. Professor O’Dea 
first of all considers certain general 
principles of the intellectual life, and 
then deals with some particular prob- 
lems of American Catholics. He ex- 
plains how the intellectual is necessari- 
ly in an awkward position. Part of his 
task is to transmit and enlarge the ac- 
quired knowledge and traditions of the 
society in which he lives. Another part 
of his task is to adapt this body of tra- 
ditional knowledge to the changing 
conditions of his own day. This in- 
volves changing or discarding many 
outworn conventions still treasured by 
the majority, and brings on him unpop- 
ularity and even in extreme cases, such 
as Socrates’, death. The life of an in- 
tellectual is indeed a vocation, a call 
to serve truth. The unpopularity en- 
tailed in his vocation is aggravated in 
any society in which men of action 
draw to themselves too much prestige. 
For the Catholic intellectual there is, an 
additional difficulty, the abiding ten- 
sion between faith and reason, and be- 
tween reason and authority. All this is 
sound and helpful, a good philosophi- 
cal approach to the problem. 
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A reviewer is perhaps unwise to com- 
ment on style, as he may immediately 
be seen to be guilty of not practising 
what he preaches, but in truth some of 
Professor O’Dea’s paragraphs are need- 
lessly obscure, full of the complex ab- 
stractions of scholarship and sadly lack- 
ing sparkle. Nor does he come really to 
grips with the problem of faith and 
reason at the theological level—how 
Faith can be both rational and virtuous 
—nor with what can be the real agony 
of the Catholic intellectual, as presum- 
ably it must have been for St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the occasional clash between 
intellect and authority. Nor perhaps 
does he give enough weight to cognitio 
affectiva, the knowledge of humility, 
for example, that a humble man ac- 
quires by loving and practising his vir- 
tue. 

The second half of the book is less 
philosophical and more concrete. It is 
easier reading, but on the whole less 
interesting because more familiar, and 
more sociological. In general the intel- 
lectual mediocrity of American Catho- 
lics is attributed partly to their lower 
middle class origins and partly to the 
natural (but by no means ineluctable) 
tendency of a hierarchic body towards 
authoritarianism. 

There is one astonishing silence. One 
might expect that in accounting for our 
shortage of intellectuals, the author 
would have subjected all stages of Cath- 
olic education to a detailed inspection, 
since it is in school that the intellectual 
is begotten. Of course there are many 
delicate problems here; in fact any 
American Catholic intellectual who 
makes such an investigation will im- 
mediately encounter most of the difh- 
culties set out in the first half of the 
book, But this, as the Professor has 
said, is part of his calling. 

A book such as this should surely 
have some discussion of the difficulties 
met by the parochial schools, the prob- 
lems of Catholic high school and col- 
lege, and the difficult question of Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic colleges. In many 
of these problems the Church in other 
lands has adopted solutions different 
from our own. We need not be afraid 
to borrow from outside what is ap- 
plicable. In fact it is one of the tasks of 
the intellectual to cast around for help 
from elsewhere. Perhaps Professor 
O’Dea may do this in another book. 

Timotuy Horner, O.S.B. 
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Granite and Rainbow, by Virginia 
Woolf. 240 pp. Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.75. 


beng ARE some writers you either 
take to or not and that is the end 
of it. You may honor their accomplish- 
ments, but the warmth of intimacy is 
absent. I cannot, for example, imagine 
Ford Madox Ford growing on anyone. 
Virginia Woolf is another writer so thor- 
oughly herself, so committed, so cen- 
tripetal that first reactions are perma- 
nent reactions; she allows no room for 
adaptation. And so the publication of 
Granite and Rainbow, a new collection 
of forgotten and overlooked critical es- 
says, will not alter her standing with 
anyone. 

A curious testimony to the complete- 
ness of her art is found in the way com- 
ments one might have made about The 
Common Reader, both series, can be 
readily transferred to the present pieces. 
Here she writes on Sterne, Horace Wal- 
pole, Henry James, Poe, Hemingway, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and others, es- 
says dotting the span from 1909 to 
1940, and one finds the same unique 
mind at its work of revelation. 

Virginia Woolf approached books as 
she did the elements of life itself in 
her novels, as if for all their natural 
expressiveness on every important mat- 
ter they were mute. I think she must 
have visualized reality on a musical pat- 
tern, for her every endeavor was so to 
touch things that at her stroke they 
would free some intimation of the 
truth their solid appearance disguised. 





Virginia Woolf: Unique mind 


That is why it is a mistake to go to he 
seeking critical forms one might use 
in developing a system or science of 
criticism. She is not that kind of critic. 
and we may be grateful for that. One 
goes to her because she captivates by 
what she has to say about a novel, a 
poet, an idea, her own work, the sey. 
eral arts. One goes to her for a flash 
like this, from her essay on Hemingway: 
“the true writer stands close up to the 
bull and lets the horns—call them life 
truth, reality, whatever you like—pass 
him close each time.” Or this, from 
“Phases of Fiction”: “there is another 
poetry which is more natural to the 
novel, because it uses the material 
which the novelist provides. It is the 
poetry of situation rather than of lan. 
guage...” 

She touches a spring, a trap opens, 
and she has released an image that 
teases the mind to see everything new, 
She never strays from this vantage point 
of the creative imagination ceaselessly 
at work upon the world. Creativity is 
all. And yet it failed her in the end 
and they found her one foggy morning 
at the edge of the garden pool, her long, 
sad, sensitive head resting in the shal- 
low waters. 

Rosert OsTERMANN 


Evelyn Waugh: Portrait of an Art- 
ist, by Frederick J. Stopp. 254 pp. 
Little, Brown. $4. 


Graham Greene, by John Atkins. 
240 pp. Roy. $5. 


M®* Sropp has written an excellent 
guide to Mr. Waugh’s books, a 
study of the author as a man, craftsman 
and artist. Mr. Atkins falls, or rather 
leaps into the Blanshard school of criti- 
cism when he refers to Catholicism. 
“Seems” is his favourite word; to correct 
his misapprehension and_ inaccuracies 
would occupy the space of another book. 

Mr. Waugh’s vision is shaped by the 
history of the Church and the Graeco 
Roman culture it absorbed. The super 
ficial reader will enjoy his comedy as 
he enjoys the work of that other fine 
craftsman, Mr. P. G. Wodehouse. But 
the finer detail of, for example, the 
exquisite Helena will elude anyone who 
cannot see with an historic sense that 
approximates the author’s. The irony 
of the description of Constantine’s Rome 
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in that book is brilliant, illuminating 
the life of men, our absurdity and, para- 
doxically, immortality. 

No other contemporary Catholic artist 
has written of the nature of sanctity 
with the sanity one finds in the essays 
on The Holy Places. Characteristically, 
Waugh is more concerned with the 
places where God lived, walked and 
made His Sacrifice than with the H 
Bomb. His most significant hero bears a 
name from history, from a younger son 
of a Norman English King who, dedi- 
cated in childhood to the Crusade, wore 
the symbol of the Cross on the back 
of his coat, and was nicknamed Crouch- 
back. History lives in the background 
of Waugh’s novels. When Gervase 
Crouchback brought his bride to Rome, 
in the beautiful Jamesian opening to 
Men at Arms, “Cardinals rode side- 
saddle on the Pincian Hill.” When Ger- 
vases grandson, Guv, the crusader 
manque, returned to England in 1939 
to fight for his country’s declared war 
aim, the rescue of Christian Poland 
from the new barbaric hordes, he found 
himself in the end fighting a private 
war. 

Mr. Waugh matured during the war 


‘in which he served courageously. The 


satirist has struck deep notes in recent 
years, the moralist is more apparent in 
elegiac tragi-comedies and parables. The 
later work, in my opinion, is underes- 
timated. Mr. Stopp brings it close to 
the reader’s view in this excellent book, 
which includes a biographical sketch of 
the author along with the finely de- 
tailed analysis of his works. 

Mr. Greens’s Catholicism has a prim- 
itive quality which, M. Mauriac has 
written, gives “a sensation of being in 
a foreign land. No prejudice troubles 
his vision. No current of ideas turns 
him aside from . . . that key which he 
found suddenly.” He was a reporter 
who was received into the Church by 
a Redemptorist Father while working 
on a small-town newspaper and he 
writes as if the Crucifixion happened 
yesterday and is this morning’s news. 
The miraculous he introduces to his 
plots as unselfconsciously as a writer of 
medieval miracle plays. Modern men 
find miracles embarrassing, the “mira- 
cles” of modern science have had em- 
barrassing consequences. 

Man must choose between God and 
damnation; in Greene’s vision there is 
no other choice. Social values, social 
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nuances are absent; to him they are 
meaningless. The boy from the gutters, 
Pinkie in Brighton Rock is, in the clas- 
sic meaning, a tragic hero, like Lucifer; 
knowing God, in spite of himself lov- 
ing God, he choses to outface God. Of 
its nature, Greene implies, mortal sin 
is suicidal. Pinkie sacrifices his vast 
capacity for good to a vulgar passion 
for power, domination over gangsters 
he despises. He knows what he is doing; 
even as he hurtles himself, in pride, to 
hell, the knowledge raises him above 
the beasts. 

When his travels took him to Mexico 
during the persecution of the Church 
in that country he wrote, in The Law- 
less Roads, of the poor in “three or four 
wattle huts” in the mountains and the 
old ragged man who gave up his ham- 
mock, with “gentle, aristocratic cour- 
tesy . . . ‘The senor must travel’. . . I 
felt myself back with the population of 
heaven.” He is at home, resigned with 
poverty. In the same book, moved by 
crosses on a mountain, he wrote of the 
“spittle mixed with clay to heal the 
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blind man, the resurrection of the body, 
the religion of the earth.” Greene has 
sought the persecuted and written of 
them with compassion and without sen- 
timentality. He is not a Liberal; Mr. 
Atkins makes one valid point. But there 
may be such a thing as totalitarian de- 
mocracy. Greene is cogent on the sub- 
ject of his anti-Liberalism. 

Mr. Atkins is not cogent. A loose 
writer, he is a bad reader. In his chapter 
on The Power and the Glory he writes 
that “brandy formed a large part of the 
priest’s store of hope, not only as a 
personal stimulant,” which is a blatant 
distortion, “but as a substitute for the 
wine of the Eucharist,” an appalling 
mis-reading of the text. He is insulted 
by Ida Arnold in Brighton Rock, a char- 
acter he sees as a symbol of all Protest- 
ants, a definition that would astonish 
more literate Protestant critics. His every 
chapter is marred by mis-reading, con- 
jectures unsupported by textual quo- 
tation and arrogant misunderstanding 
of Catholicism. 


“American he observes, 
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surveys,” 








“suggest that Catholics are more likely 
to be prejudiced against Negroes than 
Protestants,” a deduction unlikely to 
console Governor Faubus. My italics, I 
hope, indicate the delicacy of Mr. At- 
kins’ method as a well-poisoner. Alas, 
Mr. Blanshard could have told him that 
no survey of Catholic opinion is good 
if it omits the opinion of the hierarchy. 
Mr. Atkins is a very mere beginner. 


W. J. Icor 


The Proud Possessors, The Lives, 
Times and Tastes of Some Ad- 
venturous American Art Collect- 
ors, by Aline B. Saarinen. 423 
pp. Random House. $5.95. 


— American taste in art with 
its many layers and facets, Mrs. 
Saarinen shows through the purchases 
and patronage of art collectors how 
they “declared their convictions and 
supported or shaped different levels and 
kinds of taste.” With each of these in- 
teresting Americans “the collecting of 
art was a primary means of expression.” 
This expression of tastes reflects interests 
in all phases of art from primitive to 
contemporary. Artists, dealers, decora- 
tors, architects and experts are present 
in almost each patron’s life; sometimes 
playing a major role of director, other 
times a minor witnessing part in the 
formation of the collection. 

The book covers the period from the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in Chi- 
cago in 1893 with its hostess, Mrs. Pot- 
ter Palmer, introducing the Impression- 
ists to the Midwest and continues to the 
present with the election of the primi- 
tive art enthusiast Nelson Rockefeller 
to New York’s governorship. 

The author limits her gallery of vi- 
brant American collectors to sixteen. 
Although others are mentioned and 
discussed in connection, comparison, or 
conjunction with these, she maintains 
her selection of collectors was so chosen 
“not to imply that these are the ‘most 
interesting’ or that their collections are 
the ‘most important’,” but rather that 
by their special appeal to the author, 
and that “interesting in themselves, they 
seemed to make a varied, contrapuntal 
gathering,” with their tastes illuminat- 
ing those important to our nation and 
reflecting the cultural attitudes of dif- 
ferent parts of America. 

Many contrasts in collectors are 
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One transformed a_ Boston 
swamp into a Venetian palazzo contain- 
ing rare old masters and another filled a 
palazzo in Venice with twentieth-cen- 
tury American works. A fastidious gen- 
tleman whose refined collection was 
viewed one or two works at a time in a 
skylit gallery contrasts with a forceful 
magnate favoring the strong statement 
in his art and life who keeps office and 
apartment crammed with parts of his 
collection. The motives for collecting 
art (none the author chose were prompt- 
ed by dollar investing or social climb- 
ing) and the pleasures derived are as 
varied as their owners. 

Not in the usual sense an “art 
book,” this work will appeal to many; 
to art collectors and art lovers as well 
as to those interested in colorful per- 
sonalities and to readers interested in 
our American taste. 

The author, recipient of a Guggen- 
heim fellowship for the completion of 
this volume, has placed sparkling light 
on the personalities of American col- 
lectors and has shown the vivid, in- 
dividual stamp given each collection. 
Bernice Reep Witte 


shown. 


The Book of Negro Folklore, edited 
by Langston Hughes and Arna 
Bontemps. 624 pp. Dodd, Mead. 
$6.50. 


ANGSTON HucueEs, Missouri - born 
Negro poet has combined his tal- 
ents with those of a distinguished con- 
temporary, Arna Bontemps, to give us 


a rewarding and valuable volume of 
representative selections from the folk. 
lore of the American Negro. This col. 
lection of the old and the new, the fap. 
tastic and the factual, the humoroys 
and the sad, makes for fascinating lei. 
surely reading. 

These Negro folk tales give only q 
partial indication of the range and ca 
pacity of the people who created them, 
Reading this volume for many Amer- 
cans will evoke memories of favored 
house servants, trusting and trusted 
Aunties, Uncle and Grannies. For oth- 
ers, the ballads, the work and prison 
songs, the blues and spirituals, will 
bring memories of a less pleasant side 
of folk life. For every reader through 
the sermons, the prayers, the testimon- 
al expressions of life’s hardship, stress 
and strain, will come a deepening un- 
derstanding of this people in our midst 
of whom it has been said, “some day 
they shall see how beautiful I am.” 

Accounts of slavery have been vivid- 
ly re-enacted. Odee Jackson, age ninety- 
three, tells of how when a, pregnant 
woman was to be whipped it was the 
custom to dig a hole in the ground, 
turn her face downward so that her 
abdomen would fit into the hole. Then 
the whip was applied. “They'd dig a 
hole for that poor soul’s belly,” Odee 
remarked, “cause they didn’t want her 
child to get hurted. It worth money. 
They would beat her till her back was 
a mass of blood. After that they’d rub 
salt into it or throw a bucket of salt 
and water over her. Sure they done that. 
I seen ‘em.” 

And the source and soul of the Ne: 
gro’s ability to withstand the cruelty of 
slavery is found unfolded in the pages 
of this work devoted to High John de 
Conquer. High John came to Amer: 
ca from Africa walking on the waves 
of sound—staying with those black bod: 
ies huddled down in the holds of slave 
ships. The sign of this man was a 
laugh and his singing symbol was a 
drum beat. High John was sure to be 
where the work was the hardest and the 
lot the most cruel. He helped the slaves 
to endure. He walked the plantations 
which entombed them, visited their sad¢- 
dened quarters and brought laughter to 
an aching people. 

It’s all here, the tales of slavery, the 
sermons of the old-time preachers, the 
ghost and black magic homilies, the 
gospel songs and their messages of hope 
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and joy and the pastime rhymes like 
the one entitled: “Homely” 


Her face look like a coffee-pot 
Her nose look like the spout 

Her mouth look like the fireplace 
With the ashes tooken out! 


Many of the ballads are here and 
the blues, evoking memories of days 
gone by. Days of Bessie Smith, Ma 
Fainey, Blind Leomon Jefferson, Cot- 
tonield —Thomas and Leadbelly. And 
here recorded is the poetry of the Negro 
brought to life through the mastery of 
Paul Laurence Dunbar, James Weldon 
Johnson, Countee Cullen and Lang- 
ston Hughes. Here is found Negro life 
leaping from every word—conveying the 
saddness and the joy, the hope and the 
despair of this people. 

We cry among the skyscrapers as our an- 

cestors cried 

among the palms in Africa. Because we are 

alone, it 

is night and we're afraid. 

Flowing through the six hundred 
twenty-four pages of this book is vivid 
testimony of the faith and determina- 
tion of this folk to “leave hate to those 
who are too weak to love.” You'll cry 
with them. You'll laugh as they laughed 
and you'll come to understand and ap- 
preciate the plea of that lonely rejected 
black child: “Some day you'll see how 
beautiful I am.” 

Lioyp Davis 


The Territory Ahead, by Wright 
Morris. 231. pp. Harcourt, Brace. 
$4.50. 


_ GooD creative writers do not 
necessarily make good critics is a 
truth that has often been pointed out, 
and it is proved again in Mr. Wright 
Morris’ The Territory Ahead. Mr. Mor- 
tis, whose novel The Field of Vision 
won the 1957 National Book Award 
a the most distinguished American 
work of fiction published during the 
preceding year, has attempted in these 
pages to survey our entire national liter- 
ature from Thoreau and Whitman to 
Faulkner and Hemingway (with Nor- 
man Rockwell thrown in for good meas- 
ure); but the effort, however well-in- 
tentioned, does not come off. 

This is all the more unfortunate in 
that Mr. Morris’ individual chapters are 
for the most part excellent. It is not nec- 
essary to agree with his judgments on 
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the various authors to be stimulated and 
enlightened by what he has to say 
about them. The sections dealing with 
Henry James are downright marvelous 
—so much so that, in spite of all that 
has been written about James in recent 
years, | wish Mr. Morris would under- 
take his own book on the subject. The 
chapters on Mark Twain and Faulk- 
ner are almost as good; and the others, 
though they may not reach quite to 
the level of these, are well done. 

Why, then, given a collection of good 
chapters, does one not get a good book? 
It is a hard question to answer, but 
the fact nevertheless remains — the 
whole is not equal to the sum of its 
parts. To some extent, I think, the 
style is responsible: it is fundamentally 
the style of a writer of fiction and no 
doubt admirably suited to that medium, 
but it hardly lends itself to criticism 
where arguments and viewpoints must 
not only be presented but developed 
and buttressed. There is, too, a touch 
of patronage in Mr. Morris’ handling of 
some of his figures—as though it re- 
mained for him to pick up the pieces 
which Wolfe and Fitzgerald, savy, had 
dropped. And, finally, I think that he 
often loses sight of his main thesis for 
long stretches. 

This thesis—which derives its title 
from Huck Finn’s closing words about 
lighting out for “the territory ahead” 
before Aunt Sally can catch and civilize 
him—is perhaps best stated in a passage 
of the chapter on Fitzgerald: 

In this confusion of dreams it is the or- 

giastic future that engages our daytime tal- 


ents and energy, but the dark fields of the 
past is where we take refuge at night. The 





a 


Wright Morris: ‘“Where we take refuge. . . 


genius and progressive drive of a culture 
that is both the reproach and the marvel of 
the world is crossed with a prevailing tend- 
ency to withdraw from the world and retire 
into the past. 


It is Mr. Morris’ position that our writ- 
ers have been responsible for, or at least 
have chiefly exemplified, this tendency 
to withdraw into the past and that the 
work of all of them is marked by nos- 
talgia. Such a viewpoint is at least ar- 
guable and, without accepting it un- 
reservedly, I for one would not deny 
its possibility. I only wish that he had 
set forth his arguments more cogently. 
Cares A. FECHER 


The Word Is Love, by Sister M. 
Maura, S.S.N.D. 52 pp. Macmil- 
lan. $3. 


Som Maura presents here a slender 
collection of poems under three 
headings: “The Secret,” “The Child” 
and “The Cloister.” The divisions are 
really not necessary, since the poems 
generally tend to portray variously a 
sudden insight, sharp incisiveness, sur- 
prising juxtapositions in words, a sense 
of truth keenly seen and felt. For ex- 
ample, from “Testament”: 


Under the thick, high-shouldered trees, 

you take your orals on her teaching, 

while locusts defeat 

the summer silences, and wrens and mock- 
ingbirds 

Delirious with feathery sunlight 

alliterate September heat. 


Here is a genuine poetic talent. But, 
even in this richly suggestive quota- 
tion, one can see a certain weakness. 
Sister Maura is Chairman of the Eng- 
lish Department at Notre Dame of 
Maryland and spends an active life 
teaching. Indeed, one might say that 
her life would give her wider contacts 
with the “outside” world (a dreadful 
phrase—brother to “the business world,” 
“radioland” and other such false cate- 
gories) than a nun who might lead a 
more cloistered, contemplative life. But 
note the words “orals” and “alliterate.” 
These betray a kind of academism 
which runs through the poems. There 
are frequent references to poets, like 
Donne, Edward Taylor, Dante, Ftop- 
kins, literary terms, allusions to scrip- 
ture, the early Fathers and the details 
of the religious life. All of these, it is 
true, in the context of the poem, are 
considered wryly in contradistinction 
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to the great forces of nature, of God’s 
love bursting through the natural 
world, breaking the dry pedantry of 
the academic atmosphere. As Sister 
Maura says: “When the poet looks at 
reality, the mystery within it demands 
reverence and communication.” 

Sister Maura’s poems are in a direct 
line from Hopkins, both in the vitality, 
the surprising word-twists which break 
the thing and show its inner reality 
and in the deep conviction that the 
world is charged with God’s love. Sure- 
ly one of the finest poems in the col- 
lection is “Flight in Autumn,” with: 


the gentle touch of buoyant hand 
curved to ancient rite of birds; 
know the sound of open feather, 
the headlong cry on brittle weather: 
feel autumn on my eyes and mouth; 
hear and see the geese fly south. 


EuceneE McNamara 


ets. It is more difficult, however, to be 
entertaining about “library economy,” 
and so the second half is not so much 
fun to read as the first, although it may 
be more rewarding. 

Mr. Powell’s view of his profession is 
alive, stimulating and imaginative. It 
stems from constant and informed in- 
terest in all phases of management. As 
he says, “I am a tireless traveler and 
library visitor. Wherever I am I make 
for the nearest library to see how it 
goes with them, and also to get my 
hands on books. I am a believer in the 
tactile as well as the visual joys of li- 
brarianship.” 

He believes in the “quality” and 
“character” of librarians as opposed to 
their technical training, although he 
doesn’t offend the library school sup- 
porters by suggesting that formal pro- 
fessional education is unnecessary. 





Lawrence C. Powell: Librarian 


A Passion for Books, by Lawrence 
C. Powell. 249 pp. World. $4.50. 


N THIS book, Lawrence Powell ex- 

presses the ideal of librarianship— 
the rare combination of passion for 
books with administrative insight which 
makes library service a creative profes- 
sion. The essays on librarianship are in 
a tight little compartment labelled Part 
Two, to distinguish them from their 
more vivacious fellows concerned with 
bookmanship in Part One. This ar- 
rangement merely shows the librarian’s 
compulsion to order, and I don’t be- 
lieve Mr. Powell feels any less _pas- 
sionate about his library than about its 
contents, or about the contents of other 
libraries and bookstores which he cov- 
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“Take a young man with some brains 
and ambition, with an eye to an un- 
crowded field, and let him study man- 
agement theory, do some statistical re- 
search and perhaps be what is called 
an Interne in Librarianship; and then 
armed with his control span and _ his 
chart, let him take over a library and 
apply scientific management to books 
and people. Not all such situations re- 
sult in failure, often for the reason that 
those unsung heroines, the assistant li- 
brarians, keep the wheels oiled and the 
pieces picked up.” This produces the 
warm glow that comes from agreement 
with one’s fellow man. 

But the essays in Part One are the 
kind that bookish people will read with 
delight. Adventures in book hunting, 


reprehensible examples of stealing priz. 
es from under the noses of innocent 
dealers, reasons for supporting Adlaj 
Stevenson which have nothing to do 
with his political sagacity—what lover 
of books can resist the lure of a witty 
talker concerned with a passion com: 
mon to both? 

The word “talker” is used advisedly, 
Many of the essays were originally 
talks to library groups, and those which 
were not might just as well have been, 
since Lawrence Powell is first a talker 
and incidentally a writer; he catches 
the eye because he is too far away from 
the lapel. 

Orca M. PErerson 


The Picaresque Saint, Representa- 
tive Figures in Contemporary Fic- 
tion, by R. W. B. Lewis. 317 pp. 
Lippincott. $6. 


pee is a marvellous book of con- 
temporary criticism, but the great 
temptation in writing about it is that 
you want to launch out altogether on 
a separate essay-review concerning its 
several fresh and _ relatively original 
viewpoints. 

More than an incidental or oblique 
point of view, however, is the central 
theme of The Picaresque Saint. In the 
generation of writers which included 
Joyce and Proust and Mann, the pri 
mary approach to reality was through 
art itself. “It was a world in which the 
aesthetic experience was supreme . 
But in writers of what Mr. Lewis calls 
the second generation—Silone, Camus, 
Faulkner, Moravia, Greene, Malraux- 
the approach to reality seems to take 
place through an intense and _ varied 
exploration of the human condition. “It 
is a world in which the chief exper: 
ence has been the discovery of what it 
means to be a human being and to be 
alive.” In other words, the polarities 
here involved are the primacy of att 
versus (or evolving to) the primacy of 
man. In the one, where salvation was 
sought through “the redemptive power 
of art,” it is now, in the other, still in 
the agonizing process of seeking—but in 
a manner sometimes quite unlike that 
which most of us have taken to be the 
usual (or even unusual) means of sal: 
vation. 

And this brings us to Mr. Lewis's def 


inition of the picaresque saint. (Mr 
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Lewis, by the way, is much ciearer than 
most critics in stating his aims and in 
defining his terms.) The picaresque 
saint is “a person who is something of a 
gint, in the contemporary manner of 
sainthood, but who is also something of 
a rogue a very peculiar kind of 
saint, embodying a peculiar sanctity that 
has provided the title of this book. 
More, perhaps, than by anything else, 
it is by means of this figure—this 
strange, recurring, half-hidden or whol- 
ly realized, sometimes antic, and in at 
least one instance godless figure of saint- 
hood—that the sense of life in second 
generation fiction has been ultimately 
conveyed.” By the tone of this statement 
the reader may correctly assume that 
Mr. Lewis is not easily taken in, with- 
out some acute qualifications of his 
own, by the image of man which some 
of the second generation writers have 
presented to us. For example, “Sexual 
achievement as the potential key to life 
is a recurring note in Moravia” (some 
of whose work has been placed on the 
Index), “and it almost always turns 
out to be dismally unsuccessful.” And 
yet Mr. Lewis extends to Moravia the 
benefit (perhaps the duty) of charita- 
ble interpretation. 

Proceeding from Moravia, then, Mr. 
Lewis develops his theme through a 
recognizable and logical progression in 
which Camus “represents human rea- 
son in its compassionate working;” Si- 
lone, “the conversion of the political am- 
bition into the charitable urge;” Faulk- 
ner, “the conversion of darkness into 
light and the old into the new;” and 
Greene, “the interplay of the more than 
human with the less than human . . .” 
Finally comes Malraux, who seems to 
function as the unifying principle to 
this shared view of reality. Malraux 
is also seen, though somewhat tenta- 
tively, as the reconciliation between 
the diametrical views of the first and 
second generation writers as stated ear- 
lier—or in art considered as the human- 
ization of the universe. 

But before this proposition is hastily 
condemned for seeming too extrava- 
gant, one ought appreciably to realize 
that so brief a review can do no more 
than hint at the stimulating and al- 
most infinite suggestibility of this out- 
standing work. Mr. Lewis, it should 
also be noted, is the author of another 
excellent book, The American Adam. 

THomas P. McDonneELi 
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Illustration from “Flemish Painting” 


Detail of central panel of Hieronymous Bosch’s ‘The Temptation of St. Anthony’’ 


Flemish Painting: From Bosch to 
Rubens. Text by Jacques Las- 
saigne and Robert Delevoy. 112 
reproductions in full color. 202 
pp. Skira. $25. 


7 political and spiritual unrest that 
permeated Flanders early in the six- 
teenth century was reflected in the 
painting of the period. With the rise of 
humanism, moral values were changing 
and new art techniques crept in. Under 
the influence of Italy, the Flemish art- 
ists created their own art forms and 
Antwerp became the center of human- 
ist painting in Flanders. 

In the new Skira book covering this 
period of Flemish painting we see the 
artists moving farther away from the 
tranquil serenity in the work of Jan 
Van Eyck of the previous century. The 
spirit of the day was responsible for the 
emotionally dramatic productions of 
Bosch and Breugel. They stir our im- 
aginations by their rich baroque imag- 
ery and recreate an opulent Flanders. 

The two authors of the volume have 
carefully classified the variations of 
style by apt chapter headings such as 
“Breugel: Man’s Place in the Universe” 
and “The Humanist Portrait.” We pass 
from Bosch’s demonic representations of 
hybrid monsters and ugly personalities 
in all their strange phantasmagoria 
through Breugel’s “Children’s Games,” 


on to the “Fight between Carnival and 
Lent,” a remnant of which is perpetu- 
ated today in Mardi Gras celebrations. 
Again, we see a completely fresh com- 
position in Massys’ “Lamentation over 
the Dead Christ.” Greater realism has 
moved into painting and the aspects of 
fantasy and carnivalism are moving out. 
Italian influence is in the work of Jan 
Gossart, including architectural back- 
ground and chiaroscuro. Portraits fol- 
low, portraits of wealthy merchants 
and professional men and their wives, 
portraits of rulers and portraits of saints, 
and even the family portrait. 

Then come the imaginative land- 
scapes followed by the powerfully peo- 
pled Rubens compositions, strong con- 
trast to Van Dyck’s society portraits, as 
well as to the peasant subjects that wind 
up the Flemish period. 

There is continuity as well as diver- 
sity in Flemish painting, and the 112 
excellent reproductions in this book 
help to prove it. The criticism of the 
authors is clear, logical and scholarly, 
with an easily read and carefully 
planned sequence of ideas. The reader 
will gain a new enthusiasm for the work 
of Flemish artists and for their under- 
standing of form and color. Their paint- 
ing may have been limited in some 
ways but it opened wide the way for 
later artists. 


SistER Mary Janet, B.V.M. 
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Paint the Wind, by Alberta Han- 
num. 206 pp. Viking. $4.50. 


ERE we have a personal, ofttimes 
H intimate revelation of the strug- 
gle involved when a brilliant young 
Navaho primitive artist faces the deci- 
sion to return to his tribal clan, the rit- 
uals and modes of his fathers, or to 
step into the charming circle of light 
called white culture. Beatien Yazz, of 
the easel and canvas, presenting his 
startling contrasts with as much chance 
of error as Nature itself, is really two 
people: one, the Navaho, the contem- 
plative genius who. never took a day’s 
art lesson; the other, Jimmy Toddy 
Chis school-elected name), the run- 
away Marine at fifteen, disillusioned 
veteran, puzzled. 

His conflict, or, better still, call it a 
tragedy, epitomizes the whole race of 
Indians in their slow but deadly ero- 
sion. This cultural struggle sociologists 
are content to call acculturation or as- 
similation, fine textbook words. It takes 
someone as detached and yet tower- 
ingly sympathetic as Alberta Hannum 
to plumb the depths of that clash with 
remarkable candour for a non-Indian. 

At Wide Ruins, New Mexico, the 
locale of Jimmy Toddy’s lonely but 
free and untrammeled boyhood, comes 
his intimate “adoption” by the Lippin- 
cotts, the kindly trading-post couple 
with a flair for native craft, trading and 
archaeology. They weave their phil- 
osophy of art into Jimmy, encouraging 
his sporadic talents, selling his inter- 
mittent bursts of fire and imagery to 
eager admirers across the country. They 
bolster his unconscious convictions 
about painting as a livelihood and steer 
his money away from such baubles as 
the neonized world of Gallup would 
offer. The height of Jimmy’s struggle 
emerges when he is chided by his own 
people for his uselessness and_prod- 
ded about getting a job. 

Paint the Wind is no “problem” book 
as such books go. There is no trace of 
amateurish psychoanalysis. The tone re- 
mains hopeful. There is much Ameri- 
cana here and all as bright as the every- 
day clothes of the hogan dwellers in 
the baked earth country. They possess 
a temperament quite unlike the disarray 
and decay which characterizes the Res- 
ervations when seen from the train 
window or the dubious movie screen. 
At Wide Ruins we do see the crusted 
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wearing away of ethos but the hard- 
pan remains intact, for Navahos above 
all Indians, with the possible excep- 
tion of the Hopis, are an integral peo- 
ple. They find their moral and bodily 
sustenance, their history, their recrea- 
tion, their vitality in Nature. Their 
Mountain Chant is fairly representa- 
tive of their oneness with all things: 
“.. . Lord of the Mountains! . . . My 
feet thou restore for me. My legs thou 
restore for me. My mind thou restore 
for me. Make beautiful my words. Re- 
store all for me in beauty.” 

Navahos, young and old, know the 
terribleness and the greatness of the 
world. Only a rare few outsiders like 
Alberta Hannum and the Lippincotts 
have progressed to the recognition of 
the world in the same dimension 

The description of the dances or the 
consecration of a hogan or the purifica- 
tion rites might sound ethereal to read- 
ers of spade-calling fiction and “hard- 
hitting” articles, who might view these 
rituals as bygones of pagan endurance 
contests. This is the absorbing, yet for- 
bidding thing about the Navahos, about 
Beatien Yazz, the wild dreamer, and 
Jimmy Toddy, his other self. This is, 
or can be, our key to a keen under- 
standing of the Navaho—that he can- 
not be perceived by words. Even his 
actions bespeak the mysterious. He can 
only be read by his dreams which come 
all too seldom like the cool winds of 
the desert. 

James E. Mirorp 


The Peninsula, by Louise Dickinson 
Rich. 281 pp. Lippincott. $4.50. 


N A BOOK that is truly evocative of 

the real spirit of Maine, Mrs. Rich 
has given us a picture of something 
unique. Referring to this peninsula 
the author says, “It’s a place and a way 
of life with a flavor and character of 
its own.” There is something, perhaps 
atavistic, in the lure of the place—“the 
hard beauty of the land, the slow sun- 
paced routine of the days, the simplicity 
of the life and the people.” 

To the author, Maine is a place of 
great beauty, especially the coast towns 
from Kittery to Ellsworth, with their 
wide, shady streets, their fine old houses 
and between the towns, the stretches 
of rugged coastline fringed by pointed 
firs. She concentrates, however, upon a 


somewhat barren sea-girt tract, not fy 
from Bar Harbor. Here she has been a. 
cepted as a native and, as such, sh 
speaks for the people. On this lonely 
peninsula with “poor soil, cruel wip. 
ters, icy seas, and forbidding coastline’ 
are rugged people. She makes it clea 
that these factors did not form the 
people; they were that way from the 
beginning. The soft ones left, while the 
self-sufhicient and self-reliant stayed to 
wrest a living from a reluctant land, 
They stayed to face a hard life, lobster. 
ing, dragging for herring and trawling 
for other fish, eking out their meager 
subsistence on the fruits of a spars 
land. An admirable people! 

Mrs. Rich describes vegetation with 
such alluring names as sundew, pitch- 
erplant, bearberry, rattlebox; and wild 
berries such as gooseberries, heath mul- 
berries and highland cranberries. A most 
interesting chapter is “People Have to 
Eat” in which she writes about lob- 
sters. Lobsters, one learns, are the com: 
mon food of the vicinity, and they are 
eaten only at the peak of perfection. 
The others are sold to those who dont 
know any better. She also describes 
various chowders popular among fisher 
folk because they are good “keep 
warms,” and she tells of the succulence 
of sun-dried fish. 

Another chapter of great interest is 
the one about the speech of the peo 
ple. She does not picture it as a drawl, 
but as a clipped and often laconic mode 
of expression that is exact, graphic and 
economical. I did not realize that cer 
tain expressions familiar to me since 
childhood had been handed down from 
my Maine forebears. Such expressions 
as “to come barging in” or reference toa 
“slack” housekeeper, or something com- 
ing “to the bitter end” are nautical in 
origin. Others are country expressions, 
such as “to make a towse” about some: 
thing, “scraping the bottom of the 
barrel” or being “all bunged up.” 

Mrs. Rich describes her own home, 
a log house perched on a ledge by the 
sea. It has a picture window from 
which the scene is different every day 
of the year, but, sun-drenched, fog 
rimmed, or cloud-swept, all scenes ate 
delightful. She tells of her simple daily 
life with its routine chores and of an 
occasional pre-dawn expedition on 4 
lobster boat. It all adds up to something 
nostalgic and appealing—an oasis of 
real living in a crazy world. 
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This should rank among the great 
hooks about Maine and on a par in 
literary value with that fiction classic 
by Saral. Orne Jewett The Country of 
the Poivied Firs. Both authors, of the 
past and the present, wrote about simi- 
lar penir:sulas, and both books are time- 
less and genuine. 

TueresA O’NEIL 


The American Way in Sport, by 
John R. Tunis. 180 pp. Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce. $3.50. 


ccorDING to John Tunis, sportswrit- 
A er and the author of many teen- 
age books, American sport has moved 
fom a Golden Age into the Dollar 
Decades. In the forty years he has spent 
playing, watching and reporting sport 
in this country he has witnessed the 
evolution of our major games to their 
present position of domination by the 
poht motive. The shift has been from 
the amateurism of 1900 to the “what's 
in it for me?” attitude characteristic of 
today’s athlete. 

Anyone who has tried to buy a ticket 
for a World Series game or a Notre 
Dame-Army football contest, gotten up 
at 4:30 a.m. to play eighteen holes or has 
read about fixes, cribbing scandals, or 
the misuse of athletic scholarships can 
understand the validity of Mr. Tunis’ 
agument that this over-emphasis and 
channeling of our competitive spirit into 
the hands of professional moguls and 
magnates is moving our country to dis- 
ater. “While the Russians have spent 
enormous sums for their children to 
larn to become linguists and scientists 
we have been paying for football half- 
backs and basketball forwards.” Our 
chools and colleges have “become pur- 
veyors of entertainment on court and 
stidiron. Intercollegiate sport has grad- 
ually developed into a first-class training 
gound for a jungle society. Now even 
interscholastic sport is following the 
same road.” Our competitive spirit and 
genius for organization finds even ten- 
year-olds organized in at least half a 
dozen sports—and with all the attend- 
ant evils. 

What, Mr. Tunis asks, is the effect 
% students who see the disparity be- 
ween a professor’s salary, even the 
president’s, and the coach’s? “What 
‘nior listening to a baccalaureate ad- 
dtess about truth, justice, and honor,” 
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knowing how football players are 
bought and paid for, “can suppress his 
cynicism?” Where is our sense of pro- 
portion when we spend more on ath- 
letics and recreation than on health, 
housing or teachers’ salaries? Even our 
definitions have changed to where a 
poor sport is a Russian “who wants to 
win the Olympic Games as badly as 
we do.” 

The veteran observer, Mr. Tunis, in 
surveying this century's movement of 
the major sports toward commercializa- 
tion and corruption, laces his book with 
quotations from C. V. Wedgwood, 
George Kennan, David Riesman, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt (“Don’t Flinch, Don’t 
Foul, Hit the Line Hard”), Jim Tatum 
of the University of North Carolina 
(“How can you be proud of a losing 
team?” ), Robert Hutchins, D. W. Bro- 
gan and others. | 

The arguments and protests that Mr. 
Tunis presents are not new but the 
dangers in our continued over-empha- 
sis have intensified. It is significantly 
hopeful to hear them coming from a 
man who has lived and worked in such 
close association with sport. When it 
comes to choosing up sides most of us 
should want to be on Mr. Tunis’ team. 

Georce A. Woops 


Brighter Than a Thousand Suns, by 
Robert Jungk. Translated by 
James Cleugh. 369 pp. Harcourt, 
Brace. $5. 


O™ oF the great problems in the life 
of conscientious scientists is their 
social responsibility to ensure intelligent 
appreciation and proper use of their 
discoveries by society. The problem is 
made doubly serious by the enormous 
potential for good or evil of modern sci- 
ence, and by modern society in which 
the scientist has relatively little control 
over the uses to which his discoveries 
are put. The issue is not easily resolved, 
because the work of the scientist re- 
quires inexorably making his discover- 
ies available to other scientists, so that 
he loses control over these discoveries. 
To withhold one’s discoveries is literal- 
ly impossible, because they must be 
tested and tried in the brisk exchange 
of ideas, questions and criticisms. A 
third alternative, formation of a secret 
society of scientists, using a secret lan- 
guage to communicate, was tried by the 


guilds (and by the alchemists), and 
failed for a number of basic reasons 
beyond the scope of this review. 

This book investigates the social re- 
sponsibility of the scientist in the his- 
torical context of atomic energy, in par- 
ticular the discovery, making and use 
of the atomic bomb in World War II. 
A serious study of the events and peo- 
ple involved could provide a real con- 
tribution to the problem. Mr. Jungk 
is, however, so handicapped by three 
basic prejudices, that his book is nearly 
worthless to the serious reader. These 
prejudices may be paraphrased as fol- 
lows: 1. The state is basically evil, and 
any demands it makes on the human 
conscience are to be treated with utmost 
suspicion, if not rejected outright. 2. 
Science is fundamentally dangerous and 
scientists are fundamentally untrust- 
worthy. 3. The motives of Europeans 
are invariably high and pure, while 
those of Americans are usually base, or at 
least common. European immigrants to 
America, however, especially those who 
had to leave because of Nazi or Com- 
munist persecution are completely un- 
trustworthy, are in fact often mono- 
maniacs bent on revenge at all cost. 

Readers of an earlier work by Jungk 
will recognize most of these positions, 
which are, of course, never stated out- 
right, but determine the undercurrent 
of the whole story. 

The author seems to have contacted 
just about everybody who was anybody 
connected with The Bomb and _ has 
amassed a large amount of anecdotes, 
stories, etc. He follows the main figures 
from their student days to the present 
and attempts to show how they be- 
haved and why. Again this could be 
fascinating and helpful, but for the 
prejudices referred to. In order to make 
his case Jungk stoops to a degree of 
psychologizing about his subjects which 
can usually only be found in the hate 
literature of all kinds. 

A detailed review of this book is 
not called for under the circumstances, 
and the book cannot be recommended 
to the general reader. The scientist who 
knows some of the people and some of 
the story, and who has a strong stom- 
ach, will benefit from some interesting 
and acute observations in the book, and 
will enjoy reading here some of the 
anecdotes and jokes about “the great” 
he heard of in school. 

Cuartes M. HerzFetp 
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Stop Pushing 


by Dan ‘Herr 


HE EXPERTS agree that one of the 
3 bentina problems facing the Ameri- 
can people is the proper utilization of 
leisure time. Modern time-saving gad- 
gets and increasingly shorter work 
weeks have caused a pathetic scramble 
by Americans trying to find something 
to do with their growing amount of 
spare time. One result of this menacing 
situation is that people have more time 
to write letters, all kinds of letters— 
polite, sarcastic, complaining, informa- 
tive, belly-aching, resentful, nosey and 
mostly unnecessary. 

For 1959 I am inaugurating a cam- 
paign for fewer letters, fewer greeting 
cards and, above all, fewer government 
postcards. This is probably the most im- 
portant of all important crusades 
launched through this column. In time, 
money, energy and peace of mind, the 
good to be achieved will be incalculable. 

My fervent wish and hope is that 
authors will profit most from this live- 
and-let-live endeavor because I am be- 
ginning to believe that we could have 
more and better books if authors spent 
their full time creating literature, or 
their equivalent of it, and stopped pes- 
tering editors, critics, booksellers and 
columnists. 

A man I revere maintains that you 
take the nicest guy in the region, let 
him write a book and immediately he 
turns into a third-rate boor and a first- 
rate bore. Now those are strong words, 
but I think a lot of you who know au- 
thors will appreciate the grain of truth 
therein. 

On the assumption that this social 
problem may resemble halitosis in that 
everyone knows you have it except you, 
I am presenting, in the interests of 
charity and justice, a few little hints 
for authors, old and new, to come and 
has been, good and bad: 

1) Stay out of bookstores. It is not 
considered good form to play games 
with booksellers by pretending you are 
somebody else and trying to find out if 
your book is selling. Nor is it comme il 
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faut to slide your book in the best po- 
sition on the display table when you 
think no one is peeking. Buying your 
own book to stimulate a phony inter- 
est and confuse the bookseller will get 
you nothing either, except one more 
copy of a book you already have too 
many of. If you go around bookstores 
asking questions you may get answers 
as one man did who approached me and 
fawningly inquired what I thought of 
a certain novel. “Undoubtedly one of 
the twelve (I try to avoid superlatives, 
as you know) worst novels ever writ- 
ten,” said I. “Why do you ask?” “I wrote 
it,” said he as he slinked away. “Serves 
him right,” said I to myself, said I. 

2) Have faith in your publisher. Like 
a doctor, he should be carefully selected, 
but once that decision is made let him 
do the publishing. His job is to sell the 
book, which relieves you of all that re- 
sponsibility. You don’t have to beseech, 
threaten or cajole booksellers—he has 
salesmen well trained for that job. If 
your book is not advertised with a full 
page in the New York Times, offer it 
up as an act of humility. Remember 
your book is only one of many he is 
publishing and much as he would like 
to, he just can’t spend all of his time 
holding your hand. If your book sells 
you will get all the attention you want 
and if it doesn’t the sight or sound of 
you will depress him. The moral: speak 
only when spoken to. 

3) Never forget, you are only one. 
There are millions of people in Ameri- 
ca, every one of whom has his own 
joys and sorrows. Although the publica- 
tion of your epic is the most exciting 
event in your dull little life, it does not 
follow that the rest of the world must 
stop and adore. Life will go on no mat- 
ter what happens to your book and ex- 
cept for your very dearest ones—they 
have to take the sour with the sweet— 
no one wants to talk about your book 
longer than thirty seconds, just as no 
one really wants an answer when he 
asks, “How are you?” Don’t be like the 


author who spent a half hour chatter 
ing about her book with a friend then 
said, “Oh, but let’s not talk about me 
all the time—how did you like my 
book?” It may even be more practical, 
in addition to being more popular, to 
play the reticent role. Greta Garbo and 
Marlon Brando have done fairly well 
with this ploy. 

4) Stay home. I would guess that 
having a book may be something like 
having a baby. Hospitals discourage 
company for new mothers and you 
should adopt a similar rule. Heartache 
and heartburn are the inevitable te 
sults of exposing yourself to the cal- 
loused public. It is generally accepted 
in the book trade that autographing 
parties do not sell books and are suffered 
through by all concerned only to salve 
the ego of the author. And don’t tell 
me about the successful autographing 
parties you have read about. The rule 
of thumb for analyzing most autograph- 
ing crowds are: one-fourth relatives; 
one-fourth publisher’s staff; one-fourth 
store employees; one-fourth old _ ladies 
who want to get in out of the cold. 
Cocktail parties are even less helpful. 
Most of the guests don’t know and 
don’t care that your book is the occasion 
for a free load and if they do, they are 
probably making funny at your ex 
pense. No matter where you go dur 
ing these post-natal days you will al- 
ternate between fears that people are 
talking about you and fears that they 
aren't. A dark room, cold towels, warm 
bed and restful music are prescribed for 
your own good. 

5) Be grateful that most people are 
basically kind. Or to put it another way, 
much as you would like to believe that 
all those compliments gushed out by 
your friends are true, better not. No 
one, except a cad, will tell you to your 
face that you write like a sophomore 
and that your book is soporific. A lot 
of authors who might have amounted 
to something, or at least learned to 
write like a junior, have been perma 
nently preserved in the juices of medio 
cricy by believing what people told 
them about their books. 

6) Be a snob. Don’t pay any atter 
tion to those petty, snivelling critics 
with the souls of microbes. Don’t let 
them get you down and, most of all, 
don’t let them know it, if they do. ! 
realize it is hard to admit the possibility 

(Continued on page 72) 
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RELIGION 





Psychology and the Cross, by Canon 
G. Emmett Carter. 135 pp. Bruce. 
$3. 


w sprte of the gradual infiltration of 
| sound psychological knowledge 
among the general population over the 
past few decades, there are too many 
Catholics who still look upon experi- 
mental and clinical psychology as if 
they were inventions of the devil. Ca- 
non Carter's book should do much to 
dispel this notion. Not only can_psy- 
chology “draw immense strength from 
the truths of Christianity,” he asserts, 
but also “a greater knowledge of super- 
natural truth can be achieved through 
a greater knowledge of psychology.” 

Psychology and the Cross, we are 

told, “is an attempt to bring together 
the tremendous, the vital findings of 
modern psychology with the age-old 
wisdom of the Church’s teaching con- 
cerning the relationships between God 
and man.” The author is not a profes- 
sional psychologist and he wisely dis- 
‘claims any competence in treating neu- 
rotic illness. The psychologist will heart- 
ily concur with his statement that pro- 
fessional psychological help “is needed 
to deal with . . . unconscious motiva- 
tion” when it is at the root of an emo- 
tional illness. “The presentation of 
prayer, ideals, and incentives will not 
likely be effective until the hidden 
wound has been cleansed and at least 
partly healed” is a conclusion which 
could only grow out of personal exper- 
ience with people who need profession- 
al help. Even if the author had not 
told us we would somehow know that 
he had “not started with principles in 
order that they may find their applica- 
tion in people.” He truly “began with 
people and saw in their actions the re- 
sults of deep rooted principles.” 

A number of minor inaccuracies will 
be detected by the professional psycholo- 
gist, but in view of the general excel- 
lence of the book, it would be picayun- 
ish to stress these defects. The technical 
psychoanalytical term “repression,” for 
instance, does not belong in the state- 
ment that “celibacy involves the repres- 
sion” of the reproductive drive. “Re- 
pression” is not the same as self-control. 
It is an unconscious mental process and, 
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as such, it does not come under the 
ethical heading of “human act.” Self- 
control is necessary and virtuous; re- 
pression is dangerous and can lead to 
neurotic symptoms and mental illness. 

This is a book to be read in a spirit 
of meditation and prayer. It is obvious- 
ly a work of love. The warmth of priest- 
ly dedication and Christian charity per- 
meates its every page. It is the priest 
who reminds us that “in the last analy- 
sis the mystery of the human soul is 
such that only God can treat it with a 
sure hand.” Nevertheless, Psychology 
and the Cross has much to say that will 
help the Christian educator and _ spir- 
itual guide to prepare those they serve 
for a more fruitful reception of the 
gifts of God. 

Sister ANNETTE WALTERS, C.S.]. 


The Catholic Church in the Middle 
East, by Raymond T. Etteldorf. 
184 pp. Macmillan. $3.75. 


7 BOOK is concerned with a sub- 
ject about which most Western 
Catholics are very uninformed: the 
present condition of the Church in the 
Middle East, its origins and its pros- 
pects. 

We must be rid of the idea that all 
Arabs ride camels and are Moslems. 


G. Emmett Carter: Inventions of the devil 





Most of the Christians in the Middle 
East are Arabs and they do not ride 
camels. Further, these Arabs have been 
Catholics for centuries. On the other 
hand, these Catholics, except in Syria, 
are in a tiny minority. Their position is 
precarious, their prospects dim. A con- 
vert to Catholicism is often treated both 
by Jews and Moslems as a traitor. His 
life is almost unbearable and may even 
be in jeopardy. As the author points 
out, direct missionary work in most of 
these countries is almost impossible. He 
describes, however, some forms of the 
apostolate which show signs of the 
blessing of God—for example, the work 
of the all-Arab sisterhood of Saint Jo- 
seph in Amman, the capital of Jordon, 
the work of Fr. Anawati in connection 
with the University of Cairo and the 
new Benedictine foundation at Tiomli- 
line in the heart of Morocco. 

The author’s careful analysis of con- 
ditions leads the thoughtful reader to 
consideration of the right method of 
approach to our neighbors, the Mos- 
lems. The fanaticism of the simple peo- 
ple cuts them off from any considera- 
tion of the claims of Christ. The lead- 
ers are often more interested in _poli- 
tics. But there is this third and soaring 
group, that of the intellectuals whose 
chief center of revival is in Cairo. It is 
there that the contact is being made and 
there in the long run that the bridge 
may be built. The Dominican enter- 
prise there is of immense significance. 

This book deals with these important 
problems clearly, calmly and with de- 
tailed information. It is an important 
contribution to the subject for the gen- 
eral reader who wishes to be well-in- 
formed. 

Cotumsa Cary-Etwes, O.S.B. 


The Apocalypse of St. John, by H. 
M. Feret, O.P. Translated by 
Elizabethe Jorathiel. 273 pp. 
Newman. >4. 


Ss" Joun’: Apocalypse becomes a most 
popular book in every hour of world 
crisis. Some search in it for an answer 
to the misfortunes of their times. They 
imagine that it contains hidden praph- 
ecies of their own historic age. All one 
needs is the right key and behold the 
Apocalypse will reveal events that are 
soon to occur. Others seek in St. John’s 
visions on the isle of Patmos divine 
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comfort and strength, for they realize 
that the Apocalypse unfolds God’s provi- 
dential action in human history and 
the ultimate victory of Christ over 
Satan and his followers. We are happy 
to say that Pere Feret is among the 
latter. 

This Dominican priest and scholar 
lectured on St. John’s revelations dur- 
ing the dark days of Vichy and the 
German occupation of France. In a 
short time his lectures appeared in 
print. Pere Feret rejects all the various 
fantastic interpretations of St. John’s 
dificult book. His aim is to show what 
the book holds for the religious soul of 
every age, namely, testimony of God’s 
providence in human history. Feret of- 
fers us a veritable Christian theology 
of history, a masterful handling of a 
most intricate subject. 

His work is not a commentary in 
the usual sense of the word. After sev- 
eral preliminary chapters on the his- 
torical background and literary style 
of the Apocalypse, the author discusses 
its central themes. We read of the mys- 
tery of Christ, the Christian view of 
history, the activity of Satan and of 
the Church in history. Without sacri- 
ficing scholarship Feret has succeeded 
in offering the lay reader a complete 
explanation of the Apocalypse. Al- 
though he prefers to write in essay 
style, he treats his readers to a solid 
exegesis of this difficult book. 

The author confesses his debt to the 
monumental commentary of Pere Allo. 
Such a confession, however, in no way 
indicates his own lack of scholarship 
or personal mastery of the Apocalypse. 
The reader is conscious throughout that 
the author has brought to his writing 
personal study and meditation. 

The present reviewer is especially 
happy with the methods of interpreta- 
tion that Feret has followed. He insists 
that the Apocalypse is to be under- 
stood, not as the product of contempor- 
ary syncretic and gnostic thought, but 
in the Hebrew and Christian mental- 
ity of the Old and New Testament. Or 
again, Feret rightly stresses that one 
must not seek coherence on the imagina- 
tive plane but only in the ideas or teach- 
ings which the illustrations express. 
Nor must one expect a chronological 
unfolding of future history, but rather 
a profoundly Christian explanation of 
all history. For the Apocalypse is ul- 
timately “a book inspired by God to 
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give his Church wisdom and strength 
during its time of trial and persecu- 
tion.” Pere Feret, in other words, has 
brought to this present study the best 
of recent Catholic exegesis of the Apoc- 
alypse. 

This is not to say that one agrees 
with the author on every point of de- 
tail. Some might prefer the historic 
background of Nero’s times rather than 
the Domitian persecution. There are 
other points of interpretation that one 
may question. Nevertheless diverse opin- 
ions on the meaning of a given passage 
in the Apocalypse are to be expected. 
No one will fully understand its mean- 
ing and significance until that final day 
of Christ’s ultimate victory. 

Rocer Mercurio, C.P. 


Atlas of the Early Christian World, 
by F. van der Meer and Christine 
Mohrmann. Translated and edit- 
ed by Mary F. Hedlund and H. 
H. Rowley. 215 pp. Nelson. $15. 


Jesus Lived Here, by Paul Bruin and 
Philipp Giegel. Translated by 
William Neil. 234 pp. Morrow. 
$10. 


HE FirST of these two books, Atlas 

of the Early Christian World, is 
that very rare thing, an almost entirely 
successful book. It is a fine production, 
full of information, most of which is 
not available in nearly so convenient a 
form elsewhere. The only blemish no- 
ticed in the production is in map twen- 
ty-seven, where the light green letter- 
ing on a green background is practical- 
ly illegible. 

The title is unnecessarily modest, for 
although there are forty excellent maps 
of the early Christian world, the larger 
part of the book consists of a series of 
614 excellent reproductions with a text 
which is mostly a commentary of the 
photographs. This text is, as one would 
expect from the authors, one of whom 
is an expert on early Christian litera- 
ture and language and the other an 
outstanding art historian, scholarly, ac- 
curate and brief. The commentary never 
gets out of hand. 

The maps are of three main types; 
those that show the churches and dio- 
ceses of the early church, those that 
show the locations of archaeological 
monuments, and a very interesting ser- 


ies showing the distribution of Chris. 
tian writers at various dates. There ar 
also one or two special maps such x 
that of Egeria’s pilgrimage and one j. 
lustrating early monastic life. The a. 
rangement of the plates is mainly chrop. 
ological. They are supplemented by 
three excellent indexes and some notes 
on the maps. 

In their preface the authors note cor. 
rectly that early Christendom took oye, 
for the most part the classic forms but 
gave them a Christian content; in fact 
much of the archaeological and aesthetic 
interest of the early Christian mony. 
ments derives precisely from this fact, 
It is therefore a pity perhaps that al- 
though the plates start with an excel. 
lent series of the Roman emperors, 
there is not more space given to pagan 
antiquity. This might have been easier 
to do if the plates had been grouped 
by subject matter rather than chrono 
logically. However, there is a generous 
supply of material of all sorts from the 
smallest ivories to the most massive ar 
chitecture, arranged in a most access: 
ble way. 

This atlas is at least as successful as 
its predecessor, Father Grollenberg 
Atlas of the Bible. What more need one 
say? 

Jesus Lived Here, compiled by two 
German scholars, consists of a series of 
splendid photographs illuminated by a 
text which is partly description, partly 
commentary and partly quotation from 
the Bible. It is really a sort of pictorial 
H. V. Morton. 

The plan of the book is indicated in 
the table of contents in the end but it 
must be said that the plates are rather 
loosely strung together, being grouped 
as “Places Jesus Knew As a Boy, 
“Where Jesus Ministered,” “Where Je 
sus Suffered and Triumphed.” The 
book seems to be aimed not at the very 
young nor at the very scholarly but at 
all those in between who wish to ac 
quire or expand an intelligent interest 
in the background of the Gospels. Al 
though the plates are divided between 
people and places, the photographs are 
excellent and the reproduction good. 
The only criticism is that perhaps one 
might like a few more color reproduc 
tions for one’s ten dollars, especially a 
the light and colors of Palestine are 9 
distinctive and so different from out 
own. One suspects that the impressive 
photograph of rough weather on the 
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Sea of Galilee would be stupendous in 
color. 

Accompanying the illustrations is a 
traight-forward and instructive com- 
nentary. Yet in places one gets the 
impression that the authors are writing 
down unnecessarily to their readers, and 
it was a mistake to use a translation of 
Saint Luke containing the phrase, 
‘Wist ye not . . .”; one really doesn’t 
do much wisting nowadays. 

This book is a little expensive but 
thse who can afford it will certainly 
gt a vivid idea of the Holy Land. 

Timotuy Horner, O.S.B. 


The Life of Christ, by Andres Fer- 
nandez, S.J. Translated by Paul 
Barrett, O.F.M.Cap. 817 pp. New- 
man. $12.50. 


For THE past half-century, English- 
speaking Catholics have never want- 
ed for good Lives of Christ, even if by 
way of translation from another lan- 
guage. Names like Faber, Goodier, 
Fouard, Didon, Fillion come readily 
0 mind. More recently, we think of 
Prat and Ricciotti; most recently, Bish- 
op Sheen. Father Fernandez now makes 
an impressive addition to this list, and 
his book takes its rightful place beside 
the more scholarly and critical Lives. 
The author was well qualified for his 
tsk. Formerly Professor and Rector of 
the Pontifical Biblical Institute in Rome, 
he has long been known to scholars as 
iman who has dedicated a lifetime to 
biblical teaching and research. His pres- 
ent work has been used for years in its 
original Spanish edition, and in an 
lalian translation. Now Father Paul 
Barrett, cooperating closely with the 
wthor, has given English readers an 
unusually fine translation of the second 
Spanish edition, revised and brought 
up to date. 

We have here a weighty book, physi- 
tally as well as metaphorically. More 
than 800 pages of a coated paper stock 
probably used because of the seventy- 
me photographic illustrations) place 
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the book in anything but the portable 
pocketbook category. It also helps to 
‘xplain the high price of the handsome 
volume 

This latest Life combines detailed 
cholarly commentary on most of the 
problems of the Gospels with an over- 
all view of Christ’s life from Annuncia- 
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tion to Ascension. Some seventy-five 
pages of special introduction concern 
the geography of the Holy Land, an 
historical background leading up to the 
time of Jesus, and the chronology of the 
Gospels. The bulk of the book abounds 
in footnotes, where titles or quotes may 
be found in Greek, Latin and many 
other languages. The footnotes are not 
the least valuable part of the book. 
They consistently refer to the best and, 
for the most part, to the latest authors 
who have written on particular topics 
under discussion. Where controversy 
enters the picture—and the occasions 
are many—the author states his own 
view clearly, after having given the 
pros and cons on the matter. Fernandez 
is usually conservative in his opinion, 
a position particularly commendable in 
the remarks on the Dead Sea Scrolls in 
their relationship to the New Testa- 
ment. 

The author spent long years of study 
in Palestine, and has earned special 
recognition as an authority on its ge- 
ography and topography. Small wonder, 
then, that there is a noticeable preoccu- 
pation with such matters in his Life 
of Christ. In fact, it is largely this fea- 
ture which distinguishes his book from, 
say, the comparable works of Ricciotti 
or Prat. And for this reason, among 
others, the present work becomes valu- 
able to the biblical expert and student. 

Because of the great erudition so con- 
tinually manifest in text and footnote 
alike, Fernandez’ Life of Christ is more 
of a scientific scriptural commentary 
than a piece of spiritual reading. While 
not without value to the interested gen- 
eral reader, it will prove of greatest 
value in the hands of the biblical stu 
dent. 

Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 


The Bridge, A Yearbook of Judaeo- 
Christian Studies, Volume Ill. 
Edited by John M. Oesterreicher. 
383 pp. Pantheon. $4.50. 


"eu studies, two perspectives, two 
surveys and three extended book re- 
views comprise this most recent volume 
of a series whose seriousness and com- 
petence promise much for the future as 
they approach our expectations in the 
present. Volume III, as its predecessors, 
is intended for “those who still have 
patience to think and read” and who 


are concerned with “rethinking the re- 
lationship of Christians and Jews.” It 
is also a sometimes intimate sometimes 
remote dialogue with that venerable 
Jewish thinker and pilgrim, Martin 
Buber. No more appropriate tribute 
could be paid to so renowned an advo- 
cate of the I-Thou philosophy. 

From its particular dialogic viewpoint, 
however, this volume leaves something 
to be desired. Only Father Sloyan’s very 
moving “Buber and the Significance of 
Jesus” has the I-Thou climate one ex- 
pects of intimate dialogue. Less intim- 
ate, yet not so remote as the rest, is 
Father John Oesterreicher’s “The Hasi- 
dic Movement.” Otherwise, the other 
contributors who do speak of Buber 
make only passing references to his 
thought, pausing either to record his 
opinion or to disagree briefly. “Martin 
Buber’s I-Thou Philosophy,” by John 
McDermott, is no exception to this lat- 
ter observation because, although it is 
an understanding introduction to the 
dialogic structure of Buber’s thought, 
and this constitutes a prelude to dia- 
logue, it goes no further than that—a 
most disappointing discovery. 

Nonetheless, judged on its usual 
ground of Judaeo-Christian studies, this 
volume is meat and not skim milk. It 
not only nourishes reflection within the 
frontiers of accepted, but limited, per- 
spectives of the problem; it also broad- 
ens those perspectives to include new 
horizons. Hasidism seems to have fas- 
cinating pre-evangelical overtones; the 
social thought of the Old Testament is 
shown to be a fermentation still at 
work; the State of Israel has theological 
aspects which, although shrouded in 
ambiguity, can not be dissipated by ex- 
aggerated interpretations in either di- 
rection. James Kritzeck’s “Jews, Chris- 
tians, and Moslems” does a remarkable 
and scholarly service of showing that 
not only Christians and Jews are par- 
ties to the conversation but our seem- 
ingly remote Moslem brothers as well. 

The treasures of The Bridge have to 
be mined patiently. It seems to be the 
kind of book that should be wandering 
from place to place in one’s reading lo- 
cale for at least six months: picked up 
now and then, mulled over, re-read, 
meditated, discussed. It is the kind of 
reading that will exorcise the anti-Semi- 
tism of indifference to this vital prob- 
lem of “rethinking the relationship of 
Christians and Jews” of which most of 
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us Christians are guilty. It is also the 
kind of reading that guards us from 
facile solutions to problems fraught 
with divine mystery and the blood and 
tears of two thousand years. Finally, it 
is the kind of reading that tells us Chris- 
tians who we are. This is always salu- 
tary for it means that we can then learn 
to become what we are, in this case, 
“sons of Abraham.” 
Rev. WiLi1AM PETREK 


God and the Soviets, by Marcus 
Bach. 214 pp. Crowell. $4. 


N DiscussING religion behind the Iron 

Curtain, the anti-Communists quote 
Lenin’s dictum that “Religion is the 
opium of the people.” On the other 
side, Communists cite the constitution 
which allows “freedom of religion” to- 
gether with “freedom of anti-religious 
propaganda.” Put that together with 
Khrushchev’s decree of 1954 to stress 
“scientific” atheism and you have a real 
difficulty in pointing to cases and facts 
proving outright persecution. 

Marcus Bach went to the U.S.S.R. 
in 1957 to investigate openly the re- 
ligious situation in the Soviet Union. 
He travelled, as do all travellers in the 
Soviet Union, under the auspices of 


Intourist, the Soviet bureau for for- 
eign travellers, interviewed religious 
personalities through Intourist  inter- 


preters, and even had a few conversa- 
tions with individuals encountered 
along the way without the benefit of 
interpreters. He concluded his visit 
with a soul-stirring visit to the jammed 
Baptist church in Moscow, where he 
even shared the pulpit. However, de. 
spite his many attempts to probe deep- 
er, the answers strictly followed the 
official line. Consequently his conclu- 
sions had to be surmise and conjec- 
ture. And it is this constant allusion to 
his “feeling” this or that (see pp. 27, 33, 
59, 67, 70, 78, 89 and others) which 
make the book exasperating reading. 
Unfortunately, the record of the So- 
viet attitude especially to organized re- 
ligion is too clear. The mere fact of 
open churches is more of a blind than 
anything else. Even the author could 
not get a satisfactory answer from the 
ministers of religion to his question on 
the purpose of religion in the Com- 
munist system which is supposed to sup- 
ply all the necessary motivation for mor- 
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ality and living. The author admits that, 
as far as he was able to observe, Soviet 
youth were enthusiastic, moral and 
idealistic. This blunts the sharpness of 
his challenge to America: we have free 
access to churches and yet American 
youth all too often is not inspired with 
the virtues of young Communists. 

After reading God and the Soviets 
I must disagree with the blurb on the 
jacket. This book will not “help to 
point the way” to the solution of the 
Russian-American deadlock. The book 
has its value in highlighting the stone 
wall a “religious researcher” faces in the 
Soviet Union, but it would have been 
far more valuable had he included more 
of his wife’s excellent photographs, and 
far more interesting had he compared 
notes with the Roman Catholic school 
teacher from Nebraska whom he met 
at the Pecherskaya. 

Watter C. Jasxtevicz, S.]. 


Reflections on the Psalms, by C. S. 
Lewis. 151 pp. Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.50. 


HESE personal reactions of a Pro- 

testant layman to the Book of Psalms 
begin with the statement: “This is not 
a work of scholarship. I am no Hebraist, 
no higher critic, no ancient historian, 
no archeologist.” The author merely 
wishes to share with others the personal 
reflections that have occurred to him as 





C. S. Lewis: A very special question 


he has read the Psalms over a numb 
of years. He does not pretend to } 
guided by any higher authority tha 
himself in his interpretation of th 
Psalms. He merely writes what }y 
thinks about them. 

On reading the book, one finds th 
thoughts of Mr. Lewis refreshing anj 
senses that he has a good deal of th 
genuine “feel” of the Psalms. He ap 
proaches them with reverence, consid 
ering them as the inspired word of 
God. He deals with some of the com 
mon difficulties inherent in the Psalm 
very realistically, as for example, th 
problem of the “cursing Psalms.” 

This book touches on a very specid 
question for a Catholic. It is a book o 
the Sacred Scriptures by a Protestant 
The Church keeps the special guardian. 
ship over works of a religious nature. 
She is especially careful about works o 
the interpretation of Scripture. Sh 
does not permit her children to real 





such books, unless it is evident that 
there is nothing in them contrary 
the teachings of the Church. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, thi 
is a book that may be read by a Cathe 
lic. Mr. Lewis is a high Anglican, and 
for the most part believes as does i 
Catholic. He even speaks with appror- 
al in the course of the book of such pre 
cisely Catholic beliefs as Purgatory and 
the Eucharist. His belief in such doc 
trines may have shades of difference 
from that of a Catholic, and be based 
on different motives, but he states noth 
ing that would indicate that fact. bh 





other words, the ordinary Catholic 
would encounter nothing in this bod 
that would harm his faith. 

Perhaps a trained Scripture schola 
who is au courant with modern devel 
opments in the Scripture field woul 
make objection to statements here ani 
there in the book. But even those state 
ments, when understood as the exprey 
sion of a non-scholarly opinion aml 
made with the proper reservations 
should not be allowed to destroy th 
value of the entire book. 

In short, the scholar should be abl 
to make distinctions where necessaf\ 
while the uninitiated would probabl 
not sense the potential problems it 
volved. For many people, Reflection 
on the Psalms may provide just th 
insight and inspiration needed for ! 
deeper appreciation of the Psalms. 

Co_umBaNn Browninc, CP. 
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by JOSEPH _MEANEY, M.M. 


Spiritual 


HE most recent publication in the 
Tiibrary of Living Catholic Thought 
gries is FINDING GOD IN ALL 
THINGS CRegnery, $4.50). It is a 
collection of seventeen essays taken from 
the first eleven numbers of Christus, 
the French Jesuit quarterly which came 
into being in 1954, and whose purpose 
is “to offer a synthesis of the whole of 
Ignatian spirituality.” In making the 
glections for the present volume, the 








editors of the Library of Living Catho- 
lic Thought were obviously influenced 
by a similar aim. They have arranged 
the selections under five headings: God, 
His glory, love and service; Christ and 
His mother; the problem of prayer and 
action; the discernment of spirits; and 
characteristic Ignatian virtues. 

Ignatius’ approach to Christian life 


‘Jand the more advanced stages of the 


piritual life becomes the man of ac- 
tion, the accepted type of our day and 
age. Spiritual events in his life which 
acount for his spirituality are com- 
mented upon extensively in several of 
the essays given here. Other essays bring 
out the scriptural and traditional influ- 
ences on his spirituality; and still others 
emphasize the relation of his spiritual 
ideals and practises to the apostolate. 

The tone of the book is scholarly, yet 
not academic in the sense of detracting 
ftom the ascetical value of its content; 
the contributors rank with the best spir- 
ital authors of our day. The transla- 
tion has been well done by William J. 
Young, S.J. The book will have a spe- 
tial appeal for that growing spiritual 
reading public among our better edu- 
cated Catholics and lay apostles. 

THE EUCHARIST AND CHRIS- 
TIAN LIFE, Volume II, by Aloysius 
J. Willinger, C.SS.R., (Academy Li- 
brary Guild, $2.00) is an adaptation of 
awork on the Eucharist done originally 
in Spanish by the late Isidor Cardinal 
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Goma, Archbishop of Toledo and Pri- 
mate of Spain. Made up of six chap- 
ters, three on faith and three on char- 
ity, the book is planned to show, phil- 
osophically and theologically, how the 
intellect is illumined and strengthened 
by faith, and how the will is perfected 
by charity, through the Eucharist. We 
are warned that because of the nature 
of the subject and manner of treatment 
the book is not for shallow readers, and 
that thought and reflection will be nec- 
essary for a proper and profitable un- 
derstanding of its contents. 

It will be readily conceded that this 
is a difficult book to read. The difficul- 
ty arises not so much from the matter 
as from the manner of presentation and 
the translation. English versions of 
hymns and quotations from English 
sources contrast strikingly with sections 
that were apparently translated from 
Cardinal Goma’s original. These latter 
are literal, amateurish and _ without 
much regard for precision of termin- 
ology. 

IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME, by 
Msgr. A. G. Martimort (The Liturgical 
Press, $3.25), takes a studied look at 
the Church from the point of view of 
her prayer-life. The Church is seen in 
her role as the assembly of prayer, 
guiding worshippers to comply with 
Christ’s directive that such be done “in 
remembrance” of Him “until He 
comes.” The Mass, center of the 
Church’s_ prayer-life; the sacraments, 
“the work of the Church at prayer;” 
and the external liturgical forms (ges- 
tures) are all treated in several careful- 
ly titled and subdivided chapters. Each 
of the twenty-four chapters concludes 
with a summary and a _thought-pro- 
voking reading taken from the Scrip- 
tures, liturgical books or the saints. 

Monsignor Martimort, as head of the 
Centre de Pastoral Liturgique and of 


the review Le Maison-Dieu, is an ex- 
perienced leader in the liturgical move- 
ment. His aim in the present volume is 
to assist the average worshipper to de- 
velop an appreciation of the very acts 
of worship that he must and does per- 
form as a practising Catholic. 

THE FAITHFUL AT MASS by 
William S. Abell (Helicon Press, $2.75) 
is a little handbook on the Mass. The 
author started out several years ago 
with the intention of preparing a book- 
let for his own children, to help them 
derive greater profit from assisting at 
Mass. The present handbook, a develop- 
ment from that first effort, is well suit- 
ed to the needs of adults who are not 
content with being mere spectators at 
the Holy Sacrifice and who would like, 
more or less as beginners, to appreciate 
it as they should. The book is divided 
into two parts: the first is made up of 
six brief chapters on the importance of 
the Mass, its nature and meaning, par- 
ticipation in it by the faithful, how to 
prepare for it, its historical develop- 
ment and the Mass Liturgy; the second 
part is devoted to spiritual reflections 
and explanatory notes on successive 
parts of the Mass. For this, the author 
has taken the Mass for Trinity Sun- 
day, giving the text in its entirety, both 
the proper and the ordinary, on the 
left hand pages; the spiritual reflections 
and explanatory notes are on the right 
hand pages. The book is pocket size, 
well bound; it could be used, especially 
the second part, for following the Mass 
on Sunday until one feels ready to use 
the Missal. Students of Liturgy will 
note little inaccuracies here and there. 
Pastors faced with the problem of Mass- 
obligation sophisticates who are content 
to come late and leave early, will not 
take kindly to such a statement as “to 
fail to be present through the complete 
Offertory, Consecration, and Commun- 
ion of a single Mass is a failure to ful- 
fill one’s obligation relative to Mass on 
Sundays and holy days of obligation.” 
These pastors would prefer a more forth- 
right statement such as the moralists 
make, like the statement of Father 
Davis, S.J., in his Moral and Pastoral 
Theology: “The faithful are obliged to 
hear the whole of the Mass, withqut 
even the smallest omission.” 

THE INNER LIFE OF WORSHIP 
by Charles Magsam, M.M., (Grail, 
$4.50) is a serious book, the outgrowth 
of a life of liturgical dedication which 
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was quickened to a new intensity by 
the Mediator Dei of the late Pope Pius 
XII. The author aims to assist towards 
a realization of what that great encycli- 
cal presaged and enjoined. Eschewing 
the spirit of change for change’s sake, 
and the restless sentimentalism of med- 
dlesome dabbling in the liturgical 
movement, Father Magsam strives to 
analyze and illumine the prime pur- 
pose of the liturgy which is genuine 
worship of God. Persons unaccustomed 
to processes of abstract thinking with 
a view to clarifying sound principles 
for proper action will find the first few 
chapters of this book slow reading, for 
there the author is expounding the na- 
ture and purpose of Christian worship 
philosophically and __ psychologically. 
Later chapters on the Mass, the sacra- 
ments, life in the Mystical Body, the 
development of Christian personality 
through worship, the place of Mary 
as the Queen of worship, the externals 
of worship such as the sacramentals, 
and the relation of the arts to worship 
make for much easier reading. The final 
chapter on the father of the family as 
the leader of worship in his home is 
very well done. A useful analytical in- 
dex has been added. It is regrettable 
that a better job of proofreading was 
not done in a work as good as this. 

To “assemble into one bundle” Gos- 
pel answers to questions which confront 
Christians charged with the responsi- 
bility for great riches acquired by in- 
heritance, success or genius in the 
business world is the aim of RICHES 
AND THE SPIRIT by Stephane I. 
Piat, O.F.M. (Franciscan Herald Press, 
$3.95). “This book is not a treatise on 
the proper use of money. It is not a 
methodically planned series of reflec- 
tions and meditations on that theme.” 
Nor does the author attempt to exhaust 
the subject. Certain teachings and epi- 
sodes from the Gospels which deal with 
money and the spirit of poverty have 
been studied in scattered fashion, re- 
assembled and regrouped in a way to 
emphasize detachment from the goods 
of the world as one of the fundamental 
characteristics of Christian morality. 
This is done usually by commenting on 
the Gospel statement or episode first; 
then there is added what St. Francis of 
Assisi had to say, or what he did about 
the subject. Papal pronouncements on 
the purpose and use of this world’s 
goods are constantly referred to also. 
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American readers of this book will do 
well to keep in mind that the author 
is a Frenchman, writing to counteract 
the modern socialist and communist in- 
fluence on Catholic minds among his 
countrymen. Passages which here and 
there might “offend pious ears” of the 
generous and not undetached modern 
American and passages which seem ex- 
treme, if not bombastic, should be tak- 
en in the light of the author’s aim, and 
with due consideration for the condi- 
tions of life among his original readers. 
When that is done, this book will be 
found to represent a modern expres- 
sion of Franciscan teaching on the 
practise of poverty, not only for those 
whose worldly possessions are great, 
but also for all who desire to be among 
the blessed poor in spirit. 

HEAVEN ON EARTH by Mother 
Clare Fey, P.C.J., (Newman, $2.50) 
is a little treatise of devotion on cultivat- 
ing the habit of living in the presence 
of God. Mother Clare was the found- 
ress of the Sisters of the Poor Child 
Jesus at Aix-la-Chapelle, Germany. In 
the midst of a very active life, teach- 
ing and caring for poor children, she 
discovered the secret of saintliness in 
the practise of doing all things in the 
presence of God. This secret she com- 
mitted to her sisters in religion and 
made it a distinctive characteristic of 
the spirit of her community. The pres- 
ent treatise, put together by Rev. Jo- 
seph Solzbacher, a seminary professor 
at Cologne, Germany, is drawn largely 
from Mother Clare’s talks to the Sis- 
ters, from her meditations and letters. 
Religious generally, and young relig- 
ious in particular, will find this book 
helpful in their efforts to grow in the 
habit of prayer and to develop the habit 
of the awareness of the presence of God 
in all they do. The devout laity will 
find here a simple set of directives on 
how they too may live a life of prayer 
in the world. 

THE PARISH, edited by Hugo 
Rahner, S.J., (Newman, $2.75) “owes 
its existence to the zeal of the semin- 
arians of the Canisianum in Innsbruck, 
Austria. At their request, several of the 
professors of the theological faculty, in 
conjunction with other qualified speak- 
ers, gave a series of lectures on histori- 
cal and pastoral questions about the 
parish”; and the then rector of the 
seminary has seen fit to get out those 
lectures here in their original form. 


Among the topics discussed are the the 
ology of the parish, liturgy in the pa. 
ish, the laity and the parish, sociology 
of the parish, and the parish activity of 
bringing into the Church strays ap 
non-Catholics who live within paris) 
boundaries. Since the symposium wa 
prepared with German speaking areg 
of Europe in mind, where one speak 
of “the rediscovery of the parish in the 
1930's,” it is not surprising that many 
of the points discussed appear super 
fluous or merely academic in a miliey 
such as ours where parish life is ty. 
ditional. One of the best chapters of 
the book, if not the best and most prac 
tical, is on liturgy in the parish by 
Father Jungmann, the noted author o 
matters liturgical. Many topics which 
an American pastor: would like to se 
treated are not dealt with at all, such 
as the parochial school. The trans 
tion leaves much to be desired. 

When a scholar like the late Canon 
R. Aigrain and a writer like Abbe 0. 
Englebert combine their proven talent 
to make a book, and when a translato 
like L. C. Sheppard is found to put 
their work into English, we might take 
it for granted that the _ produet, 
PROPHECY FULFILLED (McKay, 
$3.95), would be of unusual merit. 
Alas! We should be wrong. 

Both the celebrated authors are here 
venturing into a field, the Old Teste 
ment, for which their previous studies 
had not sufficiently prepared them 
They seem to have no clear end in 
view. Neither the title nor the sub 
title, “The Old Testament Realized in 
the New,” provides any clue as to wht 
they were trying to achieve, since the 
work itself does not answer to either ¢ 
these descriptions. Apparently, _ the 
felt that a book was needed to help 
Christians appreciate the Old Teste 
ment. A number of books already in 
existence do this more effectively. This 
book is uninspired and communicate 
no vision. It is redeemed mainly b 
the long quotations from the Bibl, 
especially those from the Confratemnit 
version of the Old Testament. 

The translator has done his wot 
well. It is a pity that he was not work 
ing on something more worthy of hi 
ability. He is, however, probably t 
sponsible for the “conscience” (p. %) 
instead of “consciousness.” Either at 
thors or translator turned Pharisees int 
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of Isaias are spoken of as “fifteen” Cp. 
100). It is stated that all members of 
the “Mathathias family” were known 
ys Machabees Cp. 112). 

To make the religious life better 
known in its living reality is the aim 
of GOD'S HIGHWAY by J. Perinelle, 
OP., (Newman, $4.25). As a religious 
working among religious, the author has 
atwofold experience to draw upon, his 
own and that of those among whom he 
labors. In the light of this twofold ex- 
perience, he describes the various as- 
pects of religious life: its point of de- 
parture in the call of Christ and the 
response to that call in the total gift of 
gif; in its foundation, which is a strong 
enlightened faith in God and Christ; 
in its soul, which is a supreme love of 
God, permeated by a religious worship 
and filial trust, manifesting itself in the 
love of fellow man; in its sacrificial of- 
fering to this love by the observance of 
the evangelical counsels. But the relig- 
ious life is rooted in Christian life, and 
fom it grows and flowers forth. Faith, 
charity, chastity, poverty, all are elements 
common to both. Non-religious as well 
as religious will find here helpful guid- 
ance to live, even in the world, a fuller 
Christian life. 

“There is only one love, that perfect, 
personified love of the Father for the 
Son and the Son for the Father which 
we call the Holy Ghost.” In the light 
of this guiding principle, Dom Aelred 
Watkin in his treatise THE ENEMIES 
OF LOVE (Kenedy, $3.00) analyses 
the nature of love, especially the mu- 
tual love of man and woman, its aware- 
ness and its growth, and the enemies 
which beset it on every side. “Human 
lve Gif rightly understood) is divine 
lve translated into the terms of human 
experience.” It is “the expression of the 
love of God working through the na- 
tural, God-created instincts of human- 
ity.” Such being the case, it consists in 
a complete surrender of the lover to 
his beloved. Where this is lacking, it 
isnot love but selfishness, an egotistical 
grasping of the beloved for the personal 
satisfaction of the lover alone. The en- 
emies of love, rooted in this selfishness, 
ae many: anxiety and a sense of inse- 
curity, jealousy, possessiveness, self in- 
dulgence, false romance. These strike at 
the very heart of love, and can be over- 
come only by a true love, the tests of 
Which are unrequited love, loneliness 
in love and the death of love. True love 
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triumphs over every obstacle, in this 
world; and is but a preparation for, and 
a pattern of, that love which God alone 
can complete. 

Profound in thought, yet simple and 
clear in expression, this book will make 
solid reading for all. 

It would be better for all concerned 
if Melanie Marnas had never written 
MY LADY MIRIAM, (Newman, 
$3.75.) which has been translated and 
adapted into English by the Rev. Sid- 
ney A. Raemers, who also added four 
chapters. 

The book purports to give us a life 
of the Blessed Virgin brought into relief 
against its historical background. It gives 
a preposterous life against a phony back- 
ground. Melanie Marnas takes her eyes 
off her real hero, Herod the Great, only 
occasionally to let us glimpse what she 
thinks the Virgin Mary may have been 
doing at the time. Herod has been trans- 
formed into a paragon of princes. Al- 
though she disclaims any such inten- 
tion, the author contrives to relieve him 
of any real responsibility even for the 
death of the Holy Innocents. 

The book, which Father Raemers 
found “fairly teeming with erudition 
and scholarship,” is filled with trivial- 
ities and absurdities. It is stated Cp. 23) 
that out of six or seven women men- 
tioned in the New Testament, five are 
called Mary, and the names of the five 
called Mary are listed. In the last chap- 
ter of Romans alone, six or seven wom- 
en are named, and among them is a 
Mary who does not figure in the above 
list. On page 48, we read of “. . . one 
million talents, about $250,000 in pres- 
ent-day currency if the talents were of 
silver, and $325,000 if they were of 
gold.” But on page 204, we read of 
“400 talents, or about $300,000.” 

The final chapters, Father Raemer’s 
own work, leave one with the convic- 
tion that he might have produced a 
good work on the subject if only he had 
gone on his own; but on page 237, he 
writes in a way that Pope Pius XII 
would hardly have considered satisfac- 
tory from a theological point of view: 
“One may as well make it clear at once 
that the definition of such dogmas (as 
the Assumption) rests less on historical 
data than on Scriptural texts, tradition, 
and theological arguments. In the final 
analysis, of course, it rests on the infal- 
lible pronouncement of the Bishop of 
Rome.” 








From Saint Peter 
to Pius XII-- 


Since 33 A.D. more than 260 Popes 
bridge the nineteen centurics since 
the death of Christ. No nation, no 
force has had longer or greater in- 
fluence upon our civilization than the 
Papacy. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF THE 
PAPACY 


ewly translated from the German, 

this is made up of concise his- 
torical accounts—in chronological or- 
der—of every Pope of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Authoritative and 
factual, the account of each Pope 
includes the exact dates of his pon- 
tificate—information which is inval- 
uable in studying the sometimes per- 
plexing papal chronology. Careful 
record also is taken of the numer- 
ous “anti-popes” and other schismatic 
claimants of the papal throne. Along 
with this basic information, the au- 
thor includes much of human inter- 
est. 


Invaluable to members of the Cath- 
olic clergy, historians and students, 
this work should prove equally fas- 
cinating to the general reader—for 
the great amount of historical ma- 
terial included (and the completely 
fair and objective manner in which 
it is handled) make this book as en- 
grossing as an historical novel. $6.00 
Has received the commendation of 
the ecclesiastical authorities at the 
Vatican. 


Order from 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


15 East 40th Street New York 16, N.Y. 
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By PHILIP SCHARPER 


Tt coup be argued, I suppose, that 
| Graham Greene’s “rock ‘em, sock ’em, 
shock ‘em” presentation of the Catholic 
priesthood is, for our cliche-ridden age, 
the best possible strategy to make one 
realize the essential paradox of Christ's 
entrusting the stewardship of the Chris- 
tian mysteries to mere men. The fact 
which seems to fascinate Greene is not 
that these men fall so often under their 
burden, but that they rise so quickly 
and are ready to stumble on. If one 
wanted to be a bit pompous about it all, 
he would suggest that Graham Greene 
is the great anti-Donatist of our time, 
insisting in work after work that the 
supernatural efhcacy of what the priest 
does is not affected by what the man is. 

Certainly this is the main thematic 
thrust of the current off-Broadway pro- 
duction of Greene’s The Power and the 
Glory, which is a hearteningly effective 
translation into the language of theater 
of what many would consider the au- 
thor’s finest novel. 

This adaptation, the work of Denis 
Cannan and Pierre Bost, has, in fact, 
more dramatic fibre and theatrical vital- 
ity than either of the plays written by 
Greene himself, The Living Room and 
The Potting Shed. Each of these plays 
adorned the season in which it was 
produced in New York, but both plays 
tended to substitute talk for action and 
were ultimately more concerned with 
the demonstration of a thesis than with 
the exposure of a human soul to the 
winds of experience. By contrast, the 
stage of The Phoenix Theater, where 
The Power and the Glory is playing, is 
windswept these nights as an able, if 
undistinguished, cast recreates the blight- 
ed world of Mexico in the early thirties, 
when the persecution of the Church 
was at its most bitter. 

This is not to say, of course, that this 
dramatic adaptation is equal, in its own 
terms, to the novel on which it is based. 
All too often Messrs. Cannan and Bost 
seem to be striving for a theatrical image 
rather than a fully-wrought dramatic 
scene. There are truly memorable mo- 
ments in the novel, such as the fugi- 
tive priest’s sermon to his ill-assorted 
congregation after a hurried and clan- 
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destine Mass, or his hearing of a Phari- 
saic spinster’s confession in a crowded 
and noisome prison cell which, Greene 
suggests, is the -world in little. These 
scenes are retained in the play, but they 
are hurried over, and substitute a series 
of almost ballet-like gestures and move- 
ments for the sinewy ideas and moving 
dialogue of the original. 

The principals in the cast succumb 
to, rather than transcend, the adapters’ 
tendency to string images on the taut 
thread of Greene’s narrative movement. 
Time after time the principals are 
caught in a gesture that is just a bit too 
big and sustained just a moment too 
long for the realistic dialogue and di- 
rect, primitive emotions of the novel. 

One reason for this slight tendency 
to overplay their roles might stem from 
the fact that many of the principals, as 
well as the director, Stuart Vaughan, are 
relatively young and have achieved their 
most notable individual successes in 
Shakesperean and Elizabethan roles. It 
may be this fact which gives the viewer 
the occasional feeling that something 
may be rotten in Denmark but that the 
cast hasn’t quite pinned it down in 
Mexico. 

Then, too, some of the principals are 
physically miscast, and as a result their 
very appearance drains off some of the 
effectiveness of the characters as origi- 
nally conceived by Greene. 

Thus the “whiskey priest” who is the 
very center of the novel is essentially a 
far from prepossessing man. In the good 
old days before the revolution he had 
been, in Greene’s presentation, a priest 
for whom the essential meaning of his 
vocation was becoming obscured by easy 
living and the pleasant round of unde- 
manding duties. There is no suggestion 
in the novel that the priest is tall, dark 
and handsome—Greene has deliberately 
conceived his central figure as a priest 
who is on his way to becoming a physi- 
cal as well as a spiritual slob until the 
anti-clerical persecution offers him the 
chance to become a saint. 

Fritz Weaver, who plays the fugitive 
priest in the current adaptation, is tall 
and handsome (in a somewhat cadaver- 
ous way), and the image he creates is 


one of both intelligence and intensity 
But the priest of Greene’s novel had 
neither to any marked degree, and I, fy; 
one, felt throughout the evening thy 
Mr. Weaver's gaunt and brooding Fugi 
tive would have been more at home jp 
the romantic shadow world of the 
Bronte sisters than in the sunlit and 
parched Mexico of Greene. 

Similarly, Robert Gehringer’s por 
trayal of the police lieutenant is marred 
somewhat by his physical appearance, 
Mr. Gehringer’s craggy features sugges 
that he would be more at home play. 
ing a career cop on ‘Dragnet than de 
picting a dedicated revolutionist (both 
more intelligent and intense than the 
priest.) who is determined to track down 
the last priest alive in the state. 

Lastly, the half-breed who betrays the 
priest and then demands _ absolution 
from him is, in the novel, a complex 
figure, at once loathsome and_ under 
standable. He is _ portrayed at the 
Phoenix as a kind of Caliban, loutish 
rather than loathsome—and once again 
Greene’s original depiction of good and 
evil inextricably mixed is needlessly 
drained of strength in order to achieve 
a theatrical simplicity. 

Despite defects such as these, how- 
ever, the stage version of The Power 
and the Glory emerges as a play of great 
dramatic force and visual effectiveness. 
Scene after scene makes its moment 
come alive, and there is hardly a bad 
or boring stretch within it. All in all, 
it is one of the more rewarding plays 
of the current season and would richly 
repay a visit to The Phoenix. 


or OF THE annual pleasures for the 
dramophile is the appearance at 
year’s end of The Burns Mantle Year 
book, containing statistical data on the 
Broadway season just passed as well a 
edited versions of “the ten best plays 
of the year. 

Presently edited by Louis Kronenber 
ger, the trenchant drama critic of Time, 
the Yearbook is a godsend for those who 
live far from Broadway and for thos 
who live close but cannot afford more 
than an occasional ticket. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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By PAUL HUME 


know a lady who has a terrible time 
| every Sunday at Mass when the 
altar boy rings the bell for the Eleva- 
tion. Her problem is that the bell in 
her parish is a chime that sounds just 
like her front doorbell. Instinct being 
what it is, more than once she _ has 
started to get up to answer the door 
before she realizes precisely what has 
happened. 

I know the chapel of a university 
where the bells at the Elevation sur- 
prise the students at Mass every day 
because not only do they sound just 
like the NBC chime signal, but the 
altar boys have been instructed to strike 
the bars in such a way as to reproduce 
the network’s hourly cue. 

In some of our plush, new parishes, 
things have even gotten to the point 
where the altar boy, kneeling on the 
customary step, merely pushes a little 
series of buttons and the doorbell-NBC 
combine sounds forth in amplified splen- 
dor from a fancy installation on the 
wall to the right of the altar. Very 
elegant. 

These and other matters come up for 
some direct comment and _ instructions 
in an already famous Instruction of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, dated 
September 3, 1958. The Instruction is 
entitled, “Sacred Music and the Sacred 
Liturgy.” Now past experience has led 
me to make the following quotation 
immediately, so that some of my read- 
ers will not think that I am making this 
all up: 

“This Instruction on sacred music and 
the sacred liturgy was submitted to His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII by the under- 
signed Cardinal. His Holiness deigned 
to approve in a special way the whole 
and the single parts and ordered that 
it be promulgated and that it be exact- 
ly observed by all to whom it applies. 

“Notwithstanding anything else to 
the contrary. 

“Given at Rome, from the Office of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites, on 
the feastday of St. Pius X, Sept. 3, 
1958. (Signed) Gaetano Cardinal Ci- 
cognani, Prefect.” 

Now when I see a document such as 
this one, I always presume that it 
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speaks with the force of law as far as 
priests and laymen are concerned. Over 
the years, however, I have learned that 
there are always those, both in the 
clergy and the laity, who feel that there 
are extenuating circumstances that 
somehow exonerate them from any re- 
sponsibility in going directly in contra- 
diction to the regulations set forth in 
Rome. 

As, for example, in the myriad cases 
of organists who go blithely through 
Advent and Lent playing the organ on 
any and all occasions, sometimes with 
the approval of their pastors and their 
congregations. The new instruction, un- 
derlining what has long been the rule, 
says, “In all liturgical functions, there- 
fore, with the sole exception of Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament, the 
playing of the organ and all other musi- 
cal instruments is prohibited during 
these times: During Advent . . . During 
Lent and Passiontide . . .” 

Has the organ in your parish been 
playing in recent Advents and Lents? 

The new Instruction says, about al- 
tar bells, “All responsible persons are 
bound to preserve strictly the ancient 
and approved use of bells in the Latin 
Church . . . The approved customs and 
the different ways of ringing the bells, 
according to the various purposes for 
which they are rung, are to be carefully 
preserved. Ordinaries of places should 
set down the traditional and customary 
norms in this matter, or if there are 
none, prescribe them.” 

More is said about bells. The Church 
is not an inflexible voice ruling out 
sounds of joy, or new ideas. But caril- 
lons, as the Instruction specifies, have 
different—and __ legitimate — purposes, 
which are not those of bells. 


HE INSTRUCTION moves into hotter 

waters, as far as the Church in this 
country is concerned, when it speaks of 
electronic organs. How many churches 
today have acquired these instruments 
we do not know. But the Instruction is 
bold and blunt: “The classic or pipe 
organ has been and remains the prin- 
cipal solemn liturgical musical instru- 


ment of the Latin Church . . . In addi- 


tion to the classic organ, the use of 
that instrument called the ‘harmonium’ 
is also permitted, but only on condi- 
tion that its tonal quality and ampli- 
tude of sound makes it suitable to sacred 
use.” 

Now hear this: “That kind of organ 
called ‘electronic’ may be tolerated 
temporarily in liturgical functions when 
means for buying a pipe organ, even 
a small one, are lacking. However, the 
explicit permission of the Ordinary of 
the place is necessary in each individu- 
al case. He should first of all consult 
the Diocesan Commission for Sacred 
Music and other persons competent in 
the matter, who should suggest all those 
points which would make the particu- 
lar instrument suitable for sacred use.” 

There it is. The instrument that has 
become synonymous with the _heart- 
throbs of “Backstage Wife,” that has 
accompanied Helen Trent as she has 
passed “thirty-five” for over a quarter 
of a century, that now finds “Our Gal 
Sunday” no longer working to make a 
go of things between a poor orphan girl 
from Silver Creek, Colorado, and Eng- 
land’s richest and most handsome _no- 
bleman, but trying desperately just to 
“make her marriage work,” that vibrat- 
ing instrument is permissible only as 
a stopgap, and then only with special 
permission. 

This puts things pretty squarely up 
to pastors and bishops. Of course in 
some dioceses there are still no Dio- 
cesan Music Commissions. In others, 
pressing problems of building schools, 
convents, rectories and churches make 
it seem easier to say that the means 
for buying a pipe organ are not avail- 
able. 

But if more pastors and bishops knew 
that an excellent small pipe organ, 
which in every way satishes the re- 
quirements set forth in the new regu- 
lations, can be bought for around $4000 
we might have more parishes in which 
the sound of the organ reminded .us 
less of soap opera and more of the King- 
dom of Heaven. 

Much more comment, vastly more 
vital to the spiritual welfare of our 

(Continued on page 81) 
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By ADELAIDE GARVIN 


ATE IN 1958 the Whitney Museum 
. of American Art showed a collec- 
tion of new acquisitions made since 
May, 1957, by means of gifts, purchases 
and purchase awards, including eleven 
major works presented to the museum 
by the Friends of the Whitney Muse- 
um. The names Seymour Lipton, sculp- 
tor, Kenzo Okada, Ben Shahn, Carmen 
Cicero, William Keinbusch and Abra- 
ham Rattner, painters, will give some 
idea of the importance of the contribu- 
tions. (Abraham Rattner is the subject 
of a critical study by Barry Ulanov en- 
titled “Abraham Rattner, Painter of 
Anguish” in the latest edition of The 
Bridge, edited by Father John M. Oes- 
terreicher.) Also in the collection were 
a large group of paintings, drawings 
and sculpture purchased through the 
newly established Neysa McMein 
Fund, among these, an abstraction by 
Georgia O'Keefe, an ink and _ water- 
color by Leonard Baskin, a bronze torso 
by Gaston Lachaise and a tempera by 
Kenneth Callahan. 

The sculpture in this show was un- 
usually exciting, we thought. One in 
particular, “Torso in Space,” a metal- 
ized terra cotta by Alexander Archipen- 
ko, was an example of pure form, a 
delicate, unexaggerated modelling of the 
female figure. We have space here to 
mention only one other work, a semi- 


“The Blind Musician,’’ by Ruth Gikow 
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impressionist oil on canvas entitled 
“Blind Musician” by Ruth Gikow. The 
musician sits cross-legged on a wooden 
crate at a street corner, strumming a 
guitar, possibly unaware that he has an 
audience of four. Two of these are 
adults who seem only mildly attentive, 
but in the faces of the two small girls 
are a wonderment and a commitment 
to the experience which can stem only 
from the musician’s withdrawnness, his 
lonely and thoughtful music. Suited to 
the mood is the artist’s use of color: 
somber burnt umber, glazed with gray- 
rose, gray-violet, gray-green and pale 
yellow and leaf green. 


A FEW minutes early for an appoint- 
ment at the 57th Street, New York 
studio of Chinese artist Wong Suiling, 
we came upon this busy man writing a 
poem. Our immediate request for a 
translation was deflected by his modest 
statement that he felt he could not ex- 
press in English what he had thought 
in Chinese. However, the sheet of yel- 
low paper containing the large black 
Chinese characters remained a tantaliz- 
ing provocation to go back to the sub- 
ject of the poem during the ensuing 
discussion of Mr. Wong’s paintings. 
Several of these we had already seen 
at a watercolor demonstration given by 
Mr. Wong under the sponsorship of 


“Torso in Space,”’ by Alexander Archipenko 
Collection of the Whitney Museum of American Art, New York 


the Art Alliance of Women, at the 
O’Meara studios in Flushing, New 
York, where he also conducts a water. 
color class. At that time, too, he had 
seemed reluctant to express his thoughts 
on the subject he was painting, a re 
cently observed streetscene in Wash- 
ington, D.C. But his single Chines 
brush and a brilliant palette of golds 
reds, blue-greens, burnt umbers and 
blacks spoke for him in the vibrant 
language of changing autumn beauty, 
In the words of his friend, H. Liang 
Koo, art historian and lecturer on po 
etry at China Institute, who arrived at 
the studio while we were talking, 
“Wong’s first language is painting,” 

At this our thoughts flew back to the 
poem we had seen Wong writing, and 
we unashamedly insisted on a transla 
tion. Mr. Koo transposed into moving 
and beautiful English the black Chinese 
symbols for rain and wind, a sad dream 
and a swaying jade willow, the poetic 
language of a self-styled inarticulate 
man. 

Something of this poetic and mysti- 
cal quality can be seen in Wong's wa- 
tercolor of the Grand Canyon, which 
he painted just as dawn was breaking, 
and of “Skyline from Brooklyn,” (in 
the permanent collection of the Metro 
politan Museum of Art), painted after 
sunset. In the first, soft rose, muted yel- 
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ws an.! greens contribute the atmos- 
pheric \istiness, while in the second, 
wool greys, warm rose and dark out- 
lines give the effect of twilight haze. 
\lthoug his subject matter and tech- 
nique ave in the western manner, there 
ae over‘ones of the oriental spirit per- 
yding cach painting. This is more ap- 
parent in his watercolors than in his 
ails which have a tendency to be more 
gmber in palette and theme. 

In 1938 young Wong Suiling was a 
gholarship winner sent by his govern- 
ment to study art in America, where he 
chose the California School of Fine 
Arts and Columbia University. By 1948 
he had had one-man shows at the San 
Francisco Museum of Art, Stanford 
University, Santa Cruz Art Club, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Associated American Artists, New 
York, and group shows at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, American Wa- 
tercolor Society and the National Arts 
Club and had taught for one year as 
asistant professor of Art at Columbia 
and at the National Central University 
in Nanking, China. Today Mr. Wong 
isa busy portrait artist, working in a 
metier he considers commercial in form, 
but which provides the means for his 
creative work in landscapes and murals. 
He is the only Chinese artist to have 
been elected to a fellowship at the In- 
tenational Institute of Arts and Letters. 


n 1956, the Solomon R. Guggenheim 

Foundation established a $10,000 in- 
tenational biennial art award, to be 
chosen from sectional award-winners 
and other candidates from countries 
represented in each of the following art 
aganizations: the International Asso- 
ciation of Art Critics, the International 
Council of Museums and the Interna- 
tional Association of Plastic Arts. In 
1958 an opportunity was given to art- 
ists from countries represented in only 
me of the foregoing organizations for 
an extra-national award, now also eligi- 


De for the international award. All 


inners were on view at the Solomon 
Guggenheim Museum during No- 
vember, 1958. 
(Continued on next page) 


“Skyline from Brooklyn,’ by Wong Suiling 
“Prague,”’ by Jan Slavicek (Courtesy 
The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum) 


“Liffey Quaysides,’’ by Patrick Collins 
(Courtesy The Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum) 
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This year's international award was 
given to Joan Miro, a Spaniard (extra- 
national award winner) for two free- 
standing ceramic murals entitled 
“Night” and “Day,” produced in col- 
laboration with ceramist Joseph Llorens 
Artigas and recently installed on the 
grounds of the UNESCO Building in 
Paris. 

Of the four honorable mentions to 
Kawabata (Japanese), da Silva (Portu- 
guese), Riopelle (Canadian) and Ed- 
ward Pignon (French), we were most 
impressed by a large oil by Pignon 
called “Olive Tree Trunk,” in which the 
black convolutions of the tree are in- 
terspersed with pale blue-grays, yel- 
lows and raw umber forms and with 
splashes of pale green. Pignon was an 
award-winner in the 1951 Sao Paulo 
Biennial for painting. 

With very few exceptions, all paint- 
ings in this show were abstract-impres- 
sionist (loosely, of no recognizable con- 
tent.) exerting their emotional impact 
through composition, color and design. 

Reproduced here are two of the ex- 
ceptions, the Irish Patrick Collins’ semi- 
abstract oil on wood of “Liffey Quay- 
sides” and the Czechoslovakian Jan 
Slavicek’s oil on canvas “Prague.” Mr. 
Collins’ whitish sky with splashes of 
pale yellow, deep gray and faint touches 
of orange-red descends to a_ black-out- 
lined bridge, topped by white columns. 
Tall blue buildings on the left mingle 
their lower form with a pale blue-gray 
stream flowing toward the bridge. 
While the original needs no explana- 
tion, we can only hope that the above 
description of color composition added 
to the formal composition visible to the 
reader, may give some idea why “Liffey 
Quaysides” was a sectional award-win- 
ner. Collins is said to have been influ- 
enced by the writings of James Joyce 
and many of his paintings in one-man 
and group shows in Ireland, England 
and the United States depict the 
Dublin of Ulysses and Finnegan's 
Wake. 

It would be impossible to convey in 
words the use of myriad pastel colors 
(and we are using the term pastel in 
the popularly accepted sense of the 
word) in Slavicek’s rather sentimental- 
ized “Prague.” Although skillfully com- 
posed and executed, it is simply a pret- 
ty picture in pinks, blue and soft grays. 
Slavicek’s works have been shown in 
the Carnegie Institute, the Venice Bi- 
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ennale and the Sao Paulo Biennial, 
prestige exhibitions, all. James Johnson 
Sweeney, director of the Guggenheim 
Museum, states in the exhibition cata- 
logue that the aim of the award, (which 
is given on the merits of a specific paint- 
ing, not on general achievement of the 
artist), is to stimulate public interest in 
contemporary art and in this way to en- 
courage the work of artists throughout 
the world. The national sectional award 
for the U.S. was won by Mark Rothko, 
who requested that his painting not be 
exhibited. Rothko has written that it is 
“a risky business to send a picture out 
into the world. How often it must be 
impaired by the eyes of the unfeeling 
and the cruelty of the impotent who 
would extend their affliction universal- 
ly.” Other American candidates were 
Stuart Davis, Edward Hopper, Franz 
Kline and Willem de Kooning, names 
indicating the seeming perpetuity of 
abstract expressionism, with the excep- 
tion, of course, of Edward Hopper. In 
Conversations with Artists artist Adolph 
Gottlieb predicted to author Selden 
Rodman, “Perhaps we will have a 
thousand years of non-representational 
art.” It is interesting to note that a pre- 
ponderance of artists in the Guggen- 
heim show were born at the turn of 
the twentieth century or in its early 
years. Whether or not Mr. Gottlieb is 
right will depend, we think, on the 
younger artists who will either follow 
their elders, or institute a revolution 
and bring the figure back into art. Re- 
cently, we viewed a collection of Max 
Weber’s work at the Downtown Geal- 
lery, New York, in which the figure 
was the theme. Here is a major Ameri- 
can artist, now in his seventies, who 
has never lost touch with the human 
and spiritual elements in content, while 
working through all of the manners of 
art, from cubism, expressionism, abstrac- 
tion, to abstract-expressionism. If the 
figure ever does return to art, and it 
must, Max Weber will be years ahead 
of his youngest “contemporaries.” We 
hope to treat more fully of Mr. Weber’s 
work sometime in the future. 





Mystery Bookshelf 
(Continued from page 38) 


cessful as Major (now promoted) Man- 
chenil solves a traditional shipboard 
murder in a rather desultory fashion, 
but like Inspector Napoleon Bonaparte 


he remains one of the more exotic fi. 


ures in crime stories (MANY BRAVE | 


HEARTS, Harpers, $2.95). 

Richard and Frances Lockridge map. 
age to Carry off a particularly grisly 
murder with their usual light touch jp 
ACCENT ON MURDER (Lippin. 
cott, $2.95), a story of a killing jy 
Westchester County with Captain 
Heimrich in charge of the investiga. 
tion. Another favorite sleuth, news pho. 
tographer Kent Murdock, becomes ip. 
volved in a murder on Cape Cod, when 
he takes a picture which becomes vital 
evidence of a crime CTHE BIG GAM. 
BLE, by George Harmon Coxe, Knopf, 
$2.95). And handwriting analyst Jef. 
frey Green has rough going in love and 
in crime in THE DIAMOND-STUD. 
DED TYPEWRITER by Carlton 
Keith (Macmillan, $3.25). 

A final suggestion for an elegant gift 
for any mystery fan is a trilogy of El 
lery Queen entitled THE NEW YORK 
MURDERS. While one of the novek 
is of rather ancient vintage and is be 
ginning to show its age, together they 
make a palatable and economical vol: 
ume which includes one of his all time 
bests, THE SCARLET LETTERS 
(Little, Brown, $4.00). 





Stop Pushing! 
(Continued from page 60) 


of a critic sincerely disliking your book 
without any ulterior motive. If it makes 
you feel better to think that he’s stupid 
or jealous or vindictive or blind or bili 
ous, then have a good time but keep 
it to yourself. Actually, he should have 
no regard for you—he serves his reader 
and owes you and your publisher noth 
ing. Justice and charity (which, alo 
with “communist,” are words that av 
thors often use when denouncing ! 
critic) demand that he frankly state his 
opinion of your book and if his a 
vance opinion protects his readers from 
disappointment that’s too bad for you 
I suggest that we are suffering from to 
much velvet-glove criticism. A. littl 
more rough handling would greatly ber 
efit American literature. Even if you 
believe you have been unfairly attacked 
suffer in silence. The harm’s been’ dort 
and a letter of rebuttal just gives the 
critic the opportunity of another blast- 
he will always have the last word. Com 
plaining letters from authors are usuall 
greeted with the ridicule they desert 
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Although you may receive a friendly 
~goncominittal letter from the editor, 
yure down in his book as a jerk. 
Write the letter if you must, then burn 
i, Burning is just what I did with a 
two-page letter I received a few years 
yo. The first page was a homily on 
charity, a history of how the book had 
heen written with the help of a prayer, 
, detailed record of the sacrifices the 
wthor had undergone, and an examin- 
ation of conscience for me. The second 
mge, with not even a transitional para- 
gaph, tore the hide off me in the most 
violent language, threatened to get my 
jb and ruin the organization | am 
associated with by a boycott. Ah, char- 
ity, charity. 

7) You can’t hit the jack-pot every 
ime. About 11,000 books are published 
each year in America. Isn’t it conceiv- 
able that the lack of reviews or pub- 
licity for your book may not be part of 
an organized campaign against you? 
And yet many authors comfort them- 
slves by believing that someone or 
sme group is out to get them. Editors, 
critics and even columnists have rights, 
too. One of those rights is to ignore your 
book and if they have any guts your 
pressure campaign, by letter or in per- 
son, isn’t going to change their deci- 
sion. A polite letter calling their atten- 
tion to your forthcoming book is one 
thing; a diatribe is quite another. It 
will behoove you to learn the differ- 
ence. [he question is not why some 
books are not reviewed but, rather, why 
some books were ever published. 

8) Friends can be fatal. Along with 
a lot of other sufferers, I am ready to 
tebel against the shockingly bald at- 
tempts by well-meaning—I hope they 
are well-meaning—friends of an author 
who try to influence a review of a 
forthcoming book. To me it’s just as 
reprehensible as trying to influence a 
judge and the next time it happens I 
am going to sound off with the very 
ungentlemanly words that fit the deed. 
Not too long ago, I was approached at 





different times by five friends of a 
writer whose new book was due, ask- 
ing me not to be hard on him in my 
column for a variety of personal rea- 
sons, not one of which had anything 
to do with the merits of the book—and 
it had mighty few merits, I can assure 
you. One of the approachers is one of 
the most confirmed freedom-of-speech 
purveyors I know and yet he seemingly 
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found no inconsistency in his efforts to 
influence me. Other times I have re- 
ceived a barrage of letters from all over 
the country after an unfavorable com- 
ment about a book, obviously inspired 
and just as obviously written by peo- 
ple who don’t know what they were 
writing about. Tell your friends to keep 
their dirty paws out of your affairs. 

9) Your job is to write. Why don't 
you do it instead of wasting your time 
and the time of others in trying to do 
something that you are not fitted for? 
If it’s selling, or advertising or promo- 
tion you want, then transfer your ef- 


forts to one of those fields. If the suc- 
cess of your book depends on a sales 
and promotion campaign by you, then 
it’s not worth much. Instead of wasting 
your time on such foolishness, sit down 
and write another book. If writing is 
your talent, stick to it and let more 
unfortunates do the merchandising. 
Once you have a finished book to your 
satisfaction, forget it and start another. 
Don’t make a career out of your first 
book. 

10) Maybe you ought to go out and 
get a job and forget about being an 
author. 
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Off the Cuff 
(Continued from page 22) 


most instantly recognizable as the real 
St. Therese. This superb new biograph- 
ical study together with The Auto- 
biography constitute a really valuable 
exposition of the nature of sanctity. 

The next Thomas More Book to Live, 
to be published this March by Sheed 
and Ward, will be Mrs. Christopher 
by Elizabeth Myers. Of especial inter- 
est in a distinguished series which has 
already given a new term of life to 
such Catholic classics as Luke Delmege, 
Weeping Cross, A Spiritual Aeneid, Su- 
perstition Corner and The Thing, Mrs. 
Christopher, with a special introduction 
by Father Gerald Vann, will be the 
first American edition of the major 
work (first published in England in 
1946) of an English Catholic novelist 
whose early death silenced a talent that 
might well have carried her to the 
very summit of contemporary literary 
reputation. A novel of unusual power 
and strong unity, Mrs. Christopher 
opens like a detective story with the 
murder of a blackmailer by an elderly 
woman. The book ranges over the en- 
tire country of the human soul, throw- 
ing a fierce light on most of the ex- 
treme postures of human _ weakness. 
The novel is really a modern morality 
play, but one so artfully rendered that 
the sermon seldom shows. 

« 

The week of February 22-28 is Cath- 
olic Book Week. The theme for this 
nineteenth annual observance of Cath- 
olic Book Week is “Share Truth .. . 
Spread Faith.” To aid in the celebration 
of CBW the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion is making available two official pos- 
ters, illustrating this year’s theme—one 
for adults, one for children, and book 
marks for each group. In addition the 
Association will again distribute its three 
annual reading lists, the Best in Cath- 
olic Reading for Adults, Young Adults 
and Children. A new publication is the 
Guide Book to CBW Activities com- 
piled by Sister Mary Repartice, S.M., 
National Chairman of Catholic Book 
Week. All of these materials may be 
obtained from the Catholic Library As- 
sociation, Villanova University, Villa- 
nova, Pa. A general kit including one 
copy of each of the posters, ten copies 
of each of the three booklists, sample 
bookmarks, and a list of Catholic news- 


papers and magazines will be sent fo 
$1.00. The Guide Book is $1.45. 

To aid organizations planning pro. 
grams for the traditional Catholic Press 
Month of February, there is now ayail- 
able a four-page outline for discussion, a 
folder of facts about the Catholic press 
and a twelve-page guide to Catholic 
publications featured in a Catholic Press 
Month program kit for $1.00 from Cath. 
olic Press Association, 6 East 39th Street, 
New York 16, New York. The kit also 
contains a press month poster, details on 
the Association’s Press Month Speaker's 
Bureau and suggested articles on the 
press for organization bulletins. 





Letter from Italy 
(Continued from page 31) 


“brain washing” practiced in many Iron 
Curtain countries. 


N Italian Benedictine monk, Don 

Mauro Maria Santolini, has been 
acclaimed for his one-man show of wa- 
tercolors in Rome’s famous old Via 
Margutta art quarter. 

Father Santolini’s chief priestly oc- 
cupation is in preaching, for which he 
is much in demand. But, wherever he 
goes, he always carries in his valise his 
watercolors and papers. He has already 
had a show in Milan, and now Rome. 
The profits from his sales will go into 
his home monastery at Sant’Andrea a 
Cornigliano near Genoa for its works 
in liturgical arts and for its charities. 

The art of Father Santolini has been 
compared by critics to musical com- 
positions for their delicacy of design and 
harmony of colors. He does not belong 
to any particular art current now in 
vogue. Some of his watercolors tend to 
the abstract, while others, his sacred 
images and crucifixions, are suggestive 
of the paleochristian mosaic art. His 
predominant themes are geometric 
forms and designs with a motif of ani- 
mals and flowers. 

The art critic of the Milan daily 
Italia says, “Taken together, these pic 
tures evoke great peace and contemple 
tion, the same that one senses in the 
cloisters and cells of a monstery.” 

An odd fact about the watercolors of 
Father Santolini is that they are all the 
same size. They are all in the measure 
of the sketch pad that fits best into his 
valise. 

Rev. James Tucek 
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ARRIOR SCARLET, by Rose- 

mary Sutcliff CWalck, $3.25), is 
stale of Britain during the Bronze Age, 
nine hundred years before the birth of 
Christ, when the very reason for a boy’s 
existence is his potentiality as a war- 
rior. Three years of training precedes 
the boy’s trial, at the age of fifteen: he 
must kil! a wolf in single combat. Dif- 
fcult for the average boy, the wolf test 
is nearly impossible for crippled Drem, 
whose right arm is useless. Drem has 
intelligence and a fierce courage, but 
they bring him to victory and a full 
membership in his tribe only after an 
agonizing interlude of exile. 

Warrior Scarlet is an excellent novel, 
to be offered only to the best of teen- 
age readers. The author’s skill is re- 
markable, both in assembling and using 
detail, and in creating an emotional re- 
sonse from her reader. The richness 
and mystery of Drem’s long-ago era are 
employed in a masterly fashion, but his 
great problem is immediate and mean- 
ingful to a contemporary reader. (Ages 
11-16) 

MOHAWK VALLEY, by Ronald 
Welch (Criterion, $3.50), is a fine ver- 
sion of a standard historical adventure 
sory for boys. A young English noble- 
man, sent down in disgrace from his 
university, is shipped off to inspect the 
family holdings in the New World. His 
aristocratic father, onetime staff officer 
to the Duke of Marlborough, suspects 
that he is being cheated out of a large 
pat of the profits from the fur-trade 
wn his American estates. Alan, his son, 
discovers this to be true, disposes of the 
ascal responsible, and sets about man- 
aging the lands himself. While Alan is 
adapting himself in body and in spirit 
tothe New World, England and France 
ae closing in for the death struggle for 
supremacy on the new continent. Wil- 
liam Pitt, in England, has seen that 
French Quebec must be taken, and to 
the impossible task he has assigned Gen- 
etal Wolfe. Alan, who is serving with 
the British, learns that there is a steep, 
narrow path up the cliffside to the 
plains of Abraham; and upon this path 
and upon Alan the general lays his plans. 

There is adventure, bloodshed, and 
lorest-lore in Mohawk Valley, all of it 
handled with dignity and seriousness, 
t0 make the book a treat for capable 
teaders. (Ages 12-16) 

A familiar theme—the relentless con- 
quest of the American Indian by the 
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By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


Young Readers 
Bookshel 


white man—is graphically handled in 
BUFFALO CHIEF, by Jane and Paul 
Annixter (Holiday House, $2.95). It is 
a dual story, tracing the life of the Og- 
lala warrior Hawk, and that of the great 
buffalo bull Kahtanka. For centuries, the 
buffalo herds have furnished sustenance 
to the Indians; and seasonal Indian 
raids have been only a minor trouble 
to the herds. When the white man 
comes and kills without reason, the 
herds diminish tragically. The Indians, 
under Chief Sitting Bull, achieve a 
magnificent act of defiance at the bat- 
tle of the Little Bighorn. 

This piece of American history is vivi- 
fied with excellent characterizations, the 
most impressive of which are those of 
the huge animals. It is no small feat to 
tell an interesting story about a wild 
animal in all its individuality, and con- 
stantly maintain the balance of fact and 
imagination which alone can direct read- 
ers to feel rather than to guffaw. The 
Annixters have accomplished this feat. 
Their book is active, taut and movingly 
serious, and direct enough to have a 
wide reader apeal. (Ages 12-16) 

JOSEPH BRANT, CHIEF OF THE 
SIX NATIONS, by Clifford Lindsey 
Alderman (Messner, $2.95), is an in- 
formative biography of a Mohawk In- 
dian chief who was said to be a half- 
breed Chis father reputed to be an Eng- 
lish nobleman), but was ultimately one 
of the greatest leaders, and the only 
statesman, of his race. Joseph’s sister 
was married to General William John- 
son. When the historical moment ar- 
rived for the six nations to pledge their 
allegiance in the American Revolution, 
Joseph, after observation and thought, 
helped his people with their choice: the 
British. Joseph’s life was dedicated to 
the welfare of his race: settling their 
destiny after the war, introducing them 
to Christianity, and attempting to bet- 


es 





ter their existence with knowledge 
about white farming skills and white 
craft. In the course of his long life, he 
visited London, discussed Indian affairs 
with General Washington, and estab- 
lished a model village for progressive 
Indians. ‘This book presents facts fully 
and effectively. It is conscientious and 
useful; it is not inspired and exciting. 
(Ages 12-16) 

Set in sixteenth-century India, THE 
PROMISE OF THE ROSE, by Jean 
Bothwell (Harcourt, $3.00), is both ro- 
mance and mystery. Aruna, a beautiful 
young ward of the Mogul king Akbar, 
is distressed to learn that her royal 
guardian has planned a betrothal for her 
which will take her far from the lovely 
small palace where she has always lived. 
At her isolated home she has many in- 
terests, all of them thoroughly untypical 
of the average Indian girl of her times. 
Aruna likes to read and study, tend her 
prize pigeons and her prize roses, and 
work out formulae for distilling aro- 
matic essences from the flowers. At this 
time, she meets a handsome secret agent 
of the king, without knowing his voca- 
tion or his special, official interest in her. 
She is innocently involved in a web of 
intrigue that threatens the monarch him- 
self. 

The Promise of the Rose has a nicely 
complicated mystery, handled with 
speed, and highly colored. Story effec- 
tively softens the stiffness of character- 
ization and the more-than-a-little melo- 
drama in plotting; and story will carry 
the reader happily to the conclusion of 
this average novel. (Ages 14-up) 

A HEART FOR BUSINESS, by 
Adele de Leeuw (Macmillan, $2.75, ~is 
a propaganda novel that beats the drum 
for JA—Junior Achievement. This is a 
nationwide movement in which groups 
of older teen-agers, under the direction 
of local business men, operate miniature 
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businesses so that they may learn about 
capitalistic enterprise. As a propaganda 
novel, A Heart for Business is palatable 
and by-and-large believable. It has the 
major fault of its kind, exaggeration. 
When a reluctant JA-er, at first hostile 
to capitalism because his factory-injured 
father could collect no compensation, is 
converted—to the extent of relegating 
his musical talent to a second place be- 
hind business, both the novel and its 
cause suffer, and so does the adult who 
has spent hours unto years attempting 
to convince teen-agers of the autono- 
mous worth of the arts. But this story 
of a high-school senior, her boyfriend, 
and their JA project of making and 
marketing Christmas-tree holders does 
explain the movement, and does offer 
the universally fascinating picture of 
success in the making. (Ages 12-16) 

Two young Americans find a mystery 
awaiting them in Japan when they go 
there to visit their author-grandmother, 
in SECRET OF THE SAMURAI 
SWORD, by Phyllis A. Whitney 
(Westminster, $2.95). In that land of 
tradition, they encounter the ghost of a 
Samurai warrior, apparently in unhappy 
search for his lost ceremonial sword. 
Celia, younger than her brother and 
self-conscious about her inferiority, finds 
the clues to the whereabouts of the 
sword and determinedly follows them. 
During the course of the mystery, both 
American children make good friends 
in Japan, learn the customs of the land, 
something of its various arts (from 
painting to movie-making), and some- 
thing, again, of its present-day prob- 
lems. 

Secret of the Samurai Sword is a 
good, level mystery, pleasant to read, 
and with a generously detailed and 
authentic background. It is neither ex- 
traordinarily lively nor markedly un- 
usual, and seems designed for a younger 
age-group than the publisher’s recom- 
mended 12 to 15. 


jen INVENTIVE son of an American 
diplomat spends a memorable sum- 
mer with New Jersey relatives in 
HENRY REED, INC., by Keith Rob- 
ertson (Viking, $3.00). His proximity 
to Princeton inspires young Henry to 
open a research organization of his own. 
The boy himself is led a wild chase 
through the summer by an insolent run- 
away rabbit, vital to his plans to raise 
laboratory animals. This is as nothing 
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Illustration by Robert McCloskey 
for “Henry Reed, Inc.” 


compared to the chase he leads nearly 
all adults in his vicinity. He is a lad of 
great originality and total seriousness, 
and he has dedicated if lighthearted 
help from a neighbor girl named Midge. 
The whole makes for an irresistibly per- 
suasive book that you cannot put down 
because the story is good, and the prom- 
ise of a new laugh around the corner 
is always kept. Robert McCloskey’s fine 
illustrations are as funny as cartoons, but 
very real. (Ages 9-12) 

A LESSON FOR JANIE, by Doro- 
thy Simpson (Lippincott, $2.95), is a 
sequel to The Honest Dollar; the hero- 
ine of both is Janie Marshall, quick- 
silver tomboy daughter of a Maine-island 
fisherman. Janie loves the outdoor life 
of her island home, and frets when her 
mother sets her to domestic tasks. Her 
dislike of housekeeping is doubled when 
the perfect example of a ladylike little 
girl comes into her life. Myra, a new- 
comer on the island, can cook and sew 
and keep things tidy; and is timid about 
the things that Janie likes best. ‘Their 
clashing interests lead to hostility and 
some ugliness before each discovers that 
she has much in common with the other. 

To the young reader, Janie’s troubles 
will be real, and her actions, thoroughly 
understandable. The island background 
of the book is a vibrant and fascinating 
thing, with all its sensory appeal vividly 
presented. The imaginative youngster 


will find A Lesson for Janie the nex 
best thing to a vacation on a Maine 
island. (Ages 9-14) 

Translated into English by John By. 
chanan-Brown, THE HORSE WITH. 
OUT A HEAD, by Paul Berna (Pap. 
theon, $2.75), is a French prize novel, 
The odd title refers to a battered toy— 
a horse body mounted on a frame with 
three wheels—which is the prime amuse. 
ment of a gang of ten children in q 
slumlike industrial suburb of Paris. The 
children take turns riding the horse pell- 
mell down the Poverty Lane hill, fre. 
quently endangering their limbs, and 
occasionally upsetting adult neighbors, 
The horse is no more than an exciting 
playtoy until the dark day when it is 
stolen. Setting out merely to punish 
the cruel thieves, the .children create a 
grand carnival of chaos. 

The contemporary French realism of 
The Horse Without a Head may well 
confuse many American children. If, 
however, a reader perseveres until he 
catches the foreign spirit of the book, 
he will be well into a fine mystery story 
with excellent characterizations, deft 
and colorful. Action is varied and rapid, 
and there is a humor to the telling. 
Because of the author’s skillful restraint, 
the book’s sociological significance is pri- 
marily a fictional value, and will pass 
painlessly into the reader’s consciousness, 
while he breathlessly follows the spir- 
ited detective story. (Ages 10-14) 

A ten-year-old poor boy of London 
makes the acquaintance of a ragpicker's 
donkey, in THE BOY AND THE 
DONKEY, by Diana Pullein-Thompson 
(Criterion, $3.50). The rag-and-bone 
man is old and welcomes Duggie’s assist 
ance. And he wholeheartedly seconds 
the youngster’s plan to ride the dor 
key in a country donkey derby on Whit 
Monday. The boy learns to ride—and 
to love—the small animal while he is 
living out his daily life as a London 
lad with few material advantages. 
When the great time finally arrives, 
Duggies takes a three-day donkey ride 
to the derby. There is high excitement 
there, but a deeper and more real one 
in the boy’s reaction to the country aftet 
the crowded city. ) 

The Boy and the Donkey is a sim 
ple story, enriched with good majot 
characterizations, and with warmth and 
atmosphere. (Ages 9-12) 

PETER AND ANNA AND THE 
LITTLE ANGEL, written and_ illus 
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ated by C. E. Schulz (Bruce, $2.00), 
a story about two children and their 
gandfather who live in the Austrian 
Alps. On« spring day, an avalanche de- 
grovs their little mountain house. This 
is the paradoxical beginning of a very 
happy time for them, for in the debris 
left by the avalanche they find a lovely 
wood-carving of a little angel, hun- 
dreds of years old. The little statue 
brings good fortune and many friends, 
ind there is only the single worry about 
is rightful owner. 

Peter and Anna and the Little Angel 
has simpiicity and charm. Without 
raining, the uncomplicated plot man- 
ages to make room for colorful descrip- 
tions of many Austrian customs, re- 
ligious observances around the year. 
These are both interesting and lovely, 
and might well be inspiring as well as 
curious. (Ages 8-10) 

THE PEPPERNUTS, by Maud and 
Miska Petersham (Macmillan, $2.50), 
is a brief story about a family of un- 
usual individualists. Father, an author, 
brings Mother and the four children to 
Paradise Valley for the summer. Their 
house is an old hunting lodge with 
few conveniences but with a_ totally 
congenial atmosphere. The children— 
Captain, Flitter, and the twins Tua A 
aid Tua B—love Paradise Valley, and 
share their parents’ sorrow at the news 
that it is being sold to a soulless buyer. 
Each Peppernut does his best to save 
the Valley for the family. 

The Peppernuts is short, but by no 
means thin, being rich in fun and ori- 
sinality. Its brief incidents are under- 
stated, and a lot of imagining could be 
done from them. The gentle humor 
of the text and of the illustrations gives 
the book a pleasant fairytale quality. 
Ages 6-10) 

The beautiful only son of beautiful 
wealthy parents is the hero of TISTOU 
OF THE GREEN THUMBS, by 
Maurice Druon, translated from the 
French by Humphrey Hare (Scribner, 
82.75). Fortune totally favors Tistou 
until his eighth year, when he is a fail- 
ue in school. His father decides to try 
practical education, and Tistou is sent 
to the gardener to learn about growing 
things. It is soon discovered that Tistou 
has green thumbs, capable of bringing 
loth immediate bloom from any seed, 
be it a rare prize or a humble weed. As 
is education continues, Tistou has op- 
portunities to use his gift, always se- 
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cretly and always in accord with the 
perfect logic he has built upon observa- 
tion and the complete absence of ready- 
made ideas. When Tistou learns about 
war and the part his father’s munitions 
factory plays in it, the enchantment in 
his green thumbs creates a_ strange 
peace. 

Tistou of the Green Thumbs is an 
interesting, clever and persuasive fan- 
tasy up to its conclusion, wherein Tistou 
climbs into the heavens on a_ ladder 
that must remind youngsters of Jack’s 
beanstalk. He is in search of the de- 
ceased gardener, but leaves behind the 
message, “Tistou was an angel.” This 
is a sentimentality, and a suprise which 
is neither fair to the young reader nor 
fit to the story, and would be beyond 
explaining to an articulate young ques- 
tioner. (All ages) 

In THE GOLDEN STILE, by 
Gwen Walker (John Day, $2.95), an 
overly-educated little boy gets a magic 
chance to have his dearest wishes real- 
ized. They all relate to the normal lit- 
tle-boy activities which have been for- 
bidden him because of his high 1Q. The 
wishes come true in a grotesque night- 
mare, peopled with cats, mice and un- 
dersea creatures. There are loud echoes 
of Alice in Wonderland in The Golden 
Stile, but none of the classic’s loveliness 
and direction. The Golden Stile is mur- 
ky with meaning and dull in the read- 
ing. The author has consciously aban- 
doned the limitations of reality, and 
offers the reader little return for this 
privilege. (Ages 8-12) 





For High School Libraries 


The following adult books re- 

viewed in this issue are recom- 

mended for high school libraries: 

The American Way in Sport, by 
John R. Tunis 

The Communist World and Ours, 
by Walter Lippmann 

The Faithful at Mass, by William 
Abell 

Mrs. ‘Arris Goes to Paris, by Paul 
Gallico 

New Horizons in Latin America, 
by John J. Considine, M.M. 

Psychology and the Cross, by 
Canon G. Emmett Carter 

The Secular Journal of Thomas 
Merton 











pwarpd Arpizzone’s TIM AND 

LUCY GO TO SEA (Walck, 
$2.75) is good fun to read for many rea- 
sons. Tim passes by the garden of the 
house where Lucy Brown lives with 
her guardian, meets the girl and the 
old man, and agrees to go to sea with 
them. Everyone is enthusiastic about 
the yacht they buy, except the sour- 
faced housekeeper. It takes a near-mu- 
tiny to arouse her interest in the sea. 

Tim and Lucy Go to Sea has the off- 
hand dash of a tale told by a child him- 
self, coupled with a trim, nicely-ar- 
ranged plot. The little people have the 
decision and ability of the big; and the 
big people have the curiosity and hap- 
piness of the little. The illustrations are 
expressive, and filled with lovely color. 
The book is classic in its harmony with 
young childhood. (Ages 6-10) 

A bright idea makes a pleasant pic- 
ture-book of NO ROSES FOR HAR- 
RY! by Gene Zion, (Harper, $2.50). 
Harry, the white dog with black spots 
who appeared as hero in an earlier 
book, Harry the Dirty Dog, here 
schemes to be rid of a rose-patterned 
sweater which Grandma sent for his 
birthday. The story is slim, the illus- 
trations (by Margaret Bloy Graham) 
are gay, and the combination makes for 
a neat beginner’s book. (Ages 4-8) 

THE CAT IN THE HAT COMES 
BACK (Random House, $1.95) fol- 
lows Dr. Seuss’ The Cat in the Hat, in 
a series of books called “For Beginning 
Readers.” It is Seuss-like, lively non- 
sense, this time in a carefully simpli- 
fied vocabulary. There are only 252 
different words in the text, but there is 
no feeling of monotony. Beginning 
readers will love it, and will be eager 
to pass on to the best of Dr. Seuss, 
wherein neither he nor they bother to 
count words. (Ages 5-7) 

A little boy and a little girl try to 
pick the best of seven puppies in THE 
BLUE RIBBON PUPPIES, by Crock- 
ett Johnson (Harper, $1.50). Each at- 
tempt is the same. Each outcome is the 
same. Every appealing pup gets a spe- 
cial blue ribbon for his individual best 
feature. There is very little to this un- 
dersized book beyond Mr. Johnson’s 
wide-eyed characters, who are always 
perky and alert. They appear, however, 
in a monotonous series of drawings, 
and the accompanying text is very near- 
ly a chant, so repetitious is it. (Ages 
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Pius XII‘s Charter for Critics 
(Continued from page 10) 


criticism is not formed by the intellect 
alone but may be influenced by the will, 
the sensibilities, and the character of 
the critic, and he spoke emphatically 
of the obligation to prevent the will, 
sensibilities, and character of the critic 
from having an undue, improper bear- 
ing on the criticism. 

He called for dispassionate objectiv- 
ity. “A critic given to fits of passion 
should never take pen in hand,” he 
cautioned. “Nobility of character and 
goodness of heart are always the best 
armor in any battle, and therefore in 
the field of criticism, too, where ideas 
and opinions meet in conflict.” He 
therefore advised that the critic’s ap- 
proach to an author, any author, “must 
be one of good will and confidence un- 
til positive reasons, both certain and 
serious, prompt a different attitude.” In 
these words not a few of us in the re- 
viewing field find grounds for self-ex- 
amination and self-reproach. What we 
construe as our zeal in the cause of 
truth and morality has probably more 


than once induced us to meet an au- 
thor with animous and to treat his 
work with anger. 

The Holy Father scored arrogance in 
the critic, an arrogance suggesting that 
“almost as though a priori it were pre- 
sumed by right that the truth favored 
the critic as against the author.” He 
continued, “Both are subject to the 
same law of service to truth, to which 
both are bound; but the critic express- 
ly assumes, besides, the obligation to 
serve truth with the utmost fidelity.” 
It is unquestionable that sometimes, out 
of an ardent desire to serve truth, crit- 
ics—and Catholic critics among them— 
have resorted to unfair tactics. These 
His Holiness reprobated, saying, “Un- 
fair criticism is not merely an error of 
the intellect. It constitutes also a real 
wrong against the author, whose repu- 
tation and, not infrequently, whose 
rightful interests may be damaged by 
it. In that case, the critic has a specific 
obligation to retract.” 

What, for example, of a new book 


which, because of the author’s past per. 
formances, whole cast of thought and, 
perhaps, personal life, the critic js jp. 
clined to regard with distrust? The 
Pope sternly stated, “The person of 
the author, his life and tendencies must 
not be the point of departure for the 
critical study, but the work and what 
is expressed in it.” And it has to be 
assumed that the work is a sincere 
expression of what the author thinks, 
The critic must not read into it (on the 
basis of “the person of the author, his 
life and tendencies”) what is not said, 
The critic “is to confine himself to the 
clear objective meaning of the writing, 
for his precise function is to judge the 
work and not the author.” 

Further, “whatever may be interpret: 
ed in a right sense he must interpret in 
that manner.” In casés “where the ob- 
jective meaning is doubtful, . . it is 
fitting to lean toward an interpretation 
that supposes the author’s rectitude.” 

This means that, confining himself 
to objective meaning, the critic will 
give the author full credit when what 
the latter sets down is right, “even if 
elsewhere (and perhaps even from the 
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work itself it is clear that the author's 
personal ideas do not conform to it.” 
By the same token, when the ob- 
jective mening contains an error or 
false staten ent, the critic has the duty 
io note it «ven if he has reason to be- 
lieve that the subjective thought of the 
author is different and correct.” 

Did the Pope lay too heavy a burden 
on the critic? Certainly he asked of 
him more objectivity and exactitude, 
much more exquisite regard for justice 
than has probably been evidenced in 
the work of some of us. And he also 
stressed charity, afhrming that its claims 
are supreme. 

This led him to face a dilemma which 
not infrequently confronts the Catholic 
critic: “either to tell the whole truth 
(as he should) but which would offend 
or even harm the author at the expense, 
it would seem, of charity; or to obey 
what seems the duty of charity by not 
mentioning the truth (which should 
not be suppressed) and ignoring a ser- 
ious error.” His Holiness proposed no 
easy solution. He instanced a whole 
series of scriptural texts, some concern- 
ing charity, the cumulative effect of 
which would seem to indicate that the 
problem is insoluble and the critic left 
bereft of decision. 

But then he hinted at an answer. “In 
many instances, after all,” he said, “it 
will not be difficult to find the right 
solution if the critic is mindful that the 
precept of charity is binding not only 
with respect to the author but also with 
respect to the reader. He can always find 
sme way to prevent dangerous mis- 
understanding on the part of the read- 
et, while being tactful in what he says 
of the author.” The truth can be told, 
and the critic’s duty to the reader can 
be discharged, without an _ offense 
against charity in the author's regard. 
All this would seem to imply that 
there is no place for indignation in crit- 
icism. No. The Pope maintained, “It 
is lawful, for example, for a calm and 
moderate critic to express firmly and 
vigorously his indignation against por- 
nographic writing, which corrupts youth 
and does not leave adults unharmed.” 
His own honest sentiments are not to 
be concealed and he is entirely justi- 
fed in upholding his own ideology 
(“provided it is true”) as against that 
informing the book under consideration. 
€ critic is to be honest and firm, 
Presenting his well considered opinion 
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without regard for human respect or 
seeking to please author, publisher or 
public. His opinion he must set out 
serenely and fearlessly, not timidly 
hedging it, much less withdrawing it, 
“whatever the violence of his adversar- 
ies.” He must be a person of integrity 
and courage, worthy in some measure 
of the words applied to the Saviour: 
“Master, we know that thou art truth- 
ful, and that thou teachest the way of 
God in truth, and that thou carest 
naught for any man; for thou dost not 
regard the person of man.” 

How many measure up to these noble 
specifications? Probably very few. One 
reason may be that they have never be- 
fore been formulated so fully and plain- 
ly. Now that they have been, they can- 
not be inculpably forgotten. The late 
Holy Father gave so many marvelous 
discourses on so many subjects that 
much of what he said is bound to be 
more or less disregarded by the gener- 
ality, even of Catholics, so limited is 
our capacity for attention and _ reten- 
tion. But the principles he enunciated 
for one or another category of people 
should be studied and put in practice 
by the category concerned. In the pres- 
ent instance, Catholic book critics are 
involved. Having been given at least 
one part of a Christian charter of criti- 
cism, they cannot escape the necessity 
of pondering it and, to the best of their 
ability, following it out. 





Advice to the Booklorn 
(Continued from page 14) 


non-professional, hasn’t a chance; that 
an agent is indispensible—these are mis- 
conceptions. After all, every successful 
writer was an unknown to begin with. 
Last year, out of approximately 12,000 
books published in the United States, an 
estimated one-fourth were “firsts.” 

For an author with any talent at all, 
there is a publisher waiting. Some 
twenty-odd years ago, a young woman 
in Atlanta, Georgia, wrote a novel on 
the Civil War, a subject at that time 
which was thought to be “used up.” She 
had never published before, and her 
name meant nothing to the editors in 
New York who read her manuscript. 
Nevertheless, the book became the most 
successful American novel of the twen- 
tieth century. The woman was Mar- 
garet Mitchell and her book was called 
Gone With the Wind. 


Joan Miro 
(Continued from page 20) 


day in 1958, in his studio, he showed a 
group of friends some of these old paint- 
ings, some twenty years old now, and 
still never shown or displayed to any 
museum buyer or merchant. There were 
a pair of powerful portraits in the ser- 
ies: clearly they were portraits of de- 
mons, clearly they represented the evil 
of Germany and Italy which had erupt- 
ed in the shape of two infamous dic- 
tators, and, more clearly still, they were 
giant mushrooms, their color—against 
the blackness of night and doom—the 
reds of esclata-sangs, the great Mallor- 
can “blood bursters,” the rovello Crust 
color) of the Catalonian mainland, the 
French vineux (wine-colored), and the 
botanical lactarius sanguifleurs (milky 
blood-flowers ). 

In his themes, Miro is a naturalist— 
though not a “naturist”—painting the 
objects of nature as he sees them, from 
the viewpoint of a painter who began 
painting in a primitive Catalan style 
and evolved through the Surrealist move- 
ment. In the end, Miro is not so much 
a product of the modern movement in 
painting, as he is a painter whose ex- 
treme primitivism, whose absolutely free 
play of forms, are made acceptable to 
an audience created by the canons of 
modern art. The boundaries of what 
constitutes art have been pushed so far 
back since the beginning of this cen- 
tury, when le Douanier Rousseau and 
African masks were suddenly accepted 
as art, that the limits now encompass 
Miro. In the years before the modern 
movement had extended the frontiers 
to include Eskimo ivory and New 
Guinea wood carving, the themes and 
approach used today by Miro would 
have perhaps been unthinkable; _ if 
Miro had been an artist then, he might 
no doubt have contributed to the ex- 
treme baroque of Catalan decoration, 
to the Art Nouveau which produced 
the architect Antonio Gaudi, the build- 
er of the fabulous church of La Sag- 
rada Familia, one of the landmarks of 
Barcelona and modernist monuments 
of the world, and of the proto-Surrealist 
church of Santa Coloma. As it is, Miro 
constitutes another development in Ca- 
talan art, especially insofar as his fan- 
tasy is concerned. 

The earliest Catalan art, as seen in 
frescoes in the Romanesque churches of 
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the eleventh, twelfth and_ thirteenth 
centuries, is of definite Byzantine as- 
pect, with the typical elongated limbs 
and stylized gestures and visages rem- 
iniscent of the art of the Near East. 
There are frescoes on the walls of the 
church of Santa Maria de Tarrasay 
Pedret, dating from the eleventh cen- 
tury, in the same spirit of infantile nai- 
vete as displayed in the playful work of 
Miro: figures with scarecrow arms with- 
in circles held by gaudy birds, all done 
with rustic good humor. A tapestry in 
the cathedral of Gerona, a work based 
on the rural tradition of the region with- 
out links to the more ubiquitous Byzan- 
tine manner, contains such Miro-like 
images as a hunter with a mushroom 
for a hat and a slice of the moon as a 
crescent adornment; the hunter repre- 
sents February, and on a stick he car- 
ries a string of ducks, all of them re- 
sembling paper cutouts or Chinese ani- 
mal lanterns. In paintings such as the 
San Onofre predella (c. 1365), in the 
cathedral of Barcelona, or in work by 
Jaume Cirera in the fifteenth century, 
the planed tops of stylized serpentine 
mountains are much flattened out 
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(though perspective remains, through 
the use of shadowed gullies) and 
given abstracted forms—that reappear 
in Miro in purely two-dimensional 
shapes. The monsters of the Middle 
Ages (gargoyles and bestial figures in 
tympani and column capitals), of Goth- 
ic painting (such as in the famous mis- 
sal of Santa Eulalia, by Destorrents, 
1403, in the cathedral of Barcelona), 
and even of the Renaissance (the diabol- 
ic figures of Hieronymous Bosch, most 
popular in Philip II’s Catholic Spain) 
are everywhere in Miro, in syncopated 
and schematized version. 


HEN Miro was commissioned in 

1955 to do the free-standing cer- 
amic murals for the UNESCO build- 
ing in Paris, he and his collaborator, the 
ceramist Llorens Artigas, immediately 
projected a trip to the caves of Altamira, 
in north Spain, by way of invocation of 
the spirit of primitive art in the paleo- 
lithic grotto there. The totemic murals 
of prehistory and the scrawls on the se- 
cret walls of the hallowed caves of the 
ancient sorcerers have been a direct 
model for Miro. On this trip, the two 
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Catalan artists found an unsuspected 
artistic beauty in the walls of La Cok. 
giata, the ancient Romanesque church 
of Santillana, near Altamira. And (as 
Miro said in the statement he gave py 
for the encyclopedia) after their visi 
to the site of the earliest mural art, the 
felt it obligatory, , 
as Catalan artists, to place themselves unde 
the sign of Catalan Romanesque art and ¢ 
the extraordinary Barcelonese art of Ap 
tonio Gaudi. We went to Barcelona, an 
there, in the Museum of Catalan Art, yw 
learned, once again, the great lesson of the 

Romanesque frescoes: ever since my appren. 

tice days as a painter I have thought upon 

these exemplary works. I believe that th 

UNESCO mural owes a great deal to then 

especially as regards its rhythm. Finally, yw 

visited with the Gaudi of the Parque Guell 

the children’s park .. . 

Great Catalan painting ended with 
the fifteenth century, but the spirit con: 
tinued in architecture and in mam 
minor arts. For hundreds of years, and 
down to the present day, Catalan iron 
work has shown the utmost inventive 
ness, freedom and even eccentricity, its 
forms alternating from choir-screen ma 
siveness to the lightness of flower spikes. 
The characteristic bell tower of th 
Catalan language area, from Perpignan 
St. Jean Cathedral in France, to the 
Andorran border and down to Valen 
cia, is the wrought iron cage at the 
top, which forms a graceful silhouette 
against the sky, and within which one 
can see a bell tolling. It was perhap 
not unnatural that in the free-standing 
murals for UNESCO, off the Place 
Fontenoy in Paris, a work which is prob 
ably the most monumental ever attempt 
ed in a Surrealist vein, Miro’s cerami 
variations on his well-know symbol 
somehow looked, in this great size, like 
forged-iron forms, and that the legent 
ary free play of fancy was raised in the 
mural dimension, especially in “Night, 
to a solidity reminiscent of sculpture. 

The analogies with Catalan art in 
the work of Miro are endless, as at 
the motifs from the daily life of thi 
area: the spatial arrangement of th 
window displays—accented with patche 
of color—along the more plebeian 
Barcelona streets, the Moorish silhov 





ettes of the lateen-rigged Mediterrar: 
ean fishing boats and their sail-like nets 
the shallow graffiti on the facades ¢ 
nineteenth-century houses or the crué 
er long-legged letters and  figutt 
scratched on slum walls, the colorli 
processions of the Church, the black 
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and reds of the bulls’ hide in the bull- 
ring, the -ilent circles of dancers danc- 
ing the C ittalan sardana, the multicol- 
ored whee's of windmills, the grotesque 
wild higos chumbos with their burgeon- 
ing cactus apples, olive-tree root stalks 
bulging out of the Arab-cultivated and 
werraced fieids, all of them character- 
ie Catalonia and furnish the raw ma- 
terial for its art.* 

In his. relation to art history Miro 
presents points of connection with sev- 
eral artists: with Arshile Gorky, the 
late Armenian-born American artist, 
who is perhaps the more profound of 
the two, and who practiced the same 
free play of forms and forces across the 
surface of his canvases and an even 
more subtle use of color; with Matta, 
the Chilean whose natural forms—ex- 
ploding pods, feeling roots, and germin- 
ating spores—are more intense and in- 
tellectual but somehow less clearly in- 
cisive or cryptic, and often too me- 
chanical; with Paul Klee, the Swiss 
who was undoubtedly the primary in- 
fuence on Miro’s choice of path, and 
whose genius is much more complex 
and many faceted, for Klee was a poly- 
gaph whose writing line and color 
dealt with many myths, which like Gor- 
ky's were more purely personal and 
therefore more imaginative—for there 
isa certain limitation to Miro, the lim- 
itation of the dreams of the populace. 

Figures as far apart as Jean Arp and 
Kandinsky, older artists of the same 
epoch, have played their part in the 
world of Miro, the former perhaps 
lightly CArp and Miro lived in the 
sme building in Montmartre for two 
years), and the latter more incisively. 
A further indication of Miro’s affinities 
with contemporary artists is provided by 
alist of the works which decorate his 
house at Palma: a Calder mobile hangs 
fom the dining room ceiling, and in 
the sitting room and_ hallways there 
ae two works by Leger, one Braque 
painting and a Kandinsky. 





*Salvador Dali is a product of the same 
ambience, and he reveals a similar streak of 
Catalan fantasy. But the two Catalans are 
miles apart, for Dali’s compromises with the 
at buyers and sensation-seekers are the anti- 
thesis of Miro’s almost monkish withdraw- 
al and anonymity. In a recent interview (in 
Arts, October, 1958), Miro asked his inter- 
viewer if he planned to interview Dali, too; 
for, as he stated, “I would not like to be in- 
terviewed in a series that would also include 


Dali.” 
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Miro, once the young artist in Paris, 
who signed the first “Surrealist Mani- 
festo” and thereby avowed himself a 
revolutionary and anarchist of art, who 
dresses as a Catalan textile manufac- 
turer when he travels to the big city, 
who has the air of a stone mason as he 
works in his studio, remains, as he al- 
ways was, a payes, a country man, who 
is content, on Sunday, to go with his 
wife to one of the simplest of stone 
churches, and pray to the Virgin of 
Bonanova, patroness of payeses. 





The World of Music 


(Continued from page 69) 


souls, is set forth in this new Instruc- 
tion. Its chief intent is to stir up by 
specific, detailed means, our active -par- 
ticipation in the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. 

It deals with the place of music in 
the liturgy, with the kind of music that 
can properly fill that place, and es- 
pecially with the active responding and 
singing of the congregation. These in- 
structions are now the subject of sem- 
inars, classes and diocesan-wide meet- 
ings of the clergy throughout the coun- 
try. You will be hearing of them with 
increasing frequency, and, if you are 
fortunate, you will soon find them re- 
flected in procedures followed in your 
own parish 

They are logical steps on the long 
path that Pius XII followed, notably 
in his encyclical, “Mediator Dei,” and 
the great Christmas Day encyclical of 
1955, “Musicae Sacrae Disciplina.” It 
is of much more than passing interest 
to note the feastday on which this last 
Instruction on sacred music from Pope 
Pius XII was signed. It was on the 
feast of St. Pius X, who, in 1903, pro- 
mulgated, in his famous motu proprio 
on sacred music, the principles that 
have since become famous throughout 
the Church as the cornerstone on which 
‘wentieth-century church musicians 
have been supposed to build. 

In connection with that great, saint- 
ed Pope, Pius X, I must tell a story. 
In my mail one day, in response to an 
article I had written about the reasons 
for good music in the Church, and why 
certain music which was very popular 
was also very bad, I received a letter. 
The author quickly reduced my most 
imposing theses to shreds, trampled my 
arguments in the dust of his flying on- 
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attempt. ‘lowever, the struggle was “as 
heroic as any military virtue,” the Sis- 
ter maintains. 

This piece might have quite easily 
heen turned into slapstick, since it is 
not hard to imagine how another kind 
of author might have made play with 
the idea of a classic finishing off a pa- 
tient, and vice versa: in fact this ele- 
ment comes to the fore in another of her 
hooks when one of her cockney char- 
acters called Alma Wosp insists on re- 
fering to “Dan Quick Soap” when she 
means Don Quixote. But in the case of 
“Autumn,” one of her finest sketches, 
any tendency towards literary knock- 
about fun is restrained, and by setting 
acomic situation in a tragic background 
she succeeds in achieving a blend of 
tragiccomedy. Inevitably this approach 
to story-telling needs masterly timing; 
there are occasions when silences must 
speak louder than words. This is not 
to deny the use of plots, since plots 
bring in “the bread and butter”; yet 
‘the other work starts where plots leave 
off.” Her sympathy always lay with the 
underdog, the old or unwanted, the 
fotsam and jetsam of any large city. 
Here she found the poetry of defeat— 
although the defeat was only outward, 
the verdict of those interested in ap- 
pearances rather than realities; and if 
the defeat was illusory, then the poetry 
remained. That is a truth that Eliza- 
beth Myers brought out in the best 
pieces in her two posthumous collec- 
tions—one of twenty-seven stories, se- 
lected by herself, and published in 1948; 
the other of thirty, selected by her hus- 
band and published in 1954. The first 
bears the characteristic sub-title “Stories 
for Outsiders.” 

Still, it is primarily as a novelist that 
she considered herself. Each of her 
three books she drafted three times, and 
her first novel to be published was in 
tality her third. For one she had writ- 
ten as a child of fifteen, and a second 
she had written in her late twenties 
which was turned down as being too 
original. Fortunately, many of the bet- 
ter parts of this manuscript were in- 
corporated in The Well Full of Leaves. 
On publication in England, and a few 
months later in America, the book was 
hailed as a work of genius first by Rich- 
ad Church, then subsequently by Wil- 
liam Rose Benet. 

I suspect that in the next few years 
4 corpus of memoirs, posthumous un- 
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published pieces, and critical essays may 
come to surround Elizabeth Myers such 
as surrounded Katherine Mansfield after 
her death. Admittedly, it is true that in 
her case her husband, Middleton Mur- 
ry, survived her by thirty-five years, ed- 
iting her letters, journals and notebooks, 
whereas the death of Elizabeth Myers’ 
husband occurred within eight years. 
Yet Littleton Powys had made a start 
on the necessary work: one volume of 
letters had already appeared under his 
editorship, and his second volume of 
autobiography, Still the Joy of It (1955), 
provides a picture of both his marriage 
and life with Elizabeth such as would 
prove indispensible to any future biog- 
rapher. Again, although both of these 
writers died of tuberculosis at the age 
of thirty-four and although curiously 
enough Middleton Murry published the 
work of both during his long editorship 
of The Adelphi, | am not anxious in 
this article to take this comparison too 
far. But briefly and fairly, I think it 
might be stated that whereas Katherine 
Mansfield was the more consumate artist 
of the two, Elizabeth Myers was the 
more powerful, her declared intention 
being “to sharpen the cosmic aware- 
ness.” Their tombstones well emphasize 
these differences of aim. In Fontaine- 
bleu, inscribed on the stone, are Shakes- 
peare’s words: “But I tell you my lord 
fool, out of this nettle, danger, we pluck 
this flower, safety,” and there follows 
the date of January 13th, 1922, whilst 
in Sherborne, inscribed on stone and 
following the date of May 24th, 1947, 
there reads this epigraph: “She used her 
great gifts as a writer for the good of 
her Fellow-men.” 

What did Elizabeth Myers mean by 
sharpening “the cosmic awareness’? It 
might be part of an answer to say that 
she meant throwing light on everything 
in general and on God in particular. 
For God became for her “the grass on 
the waste land beside the factory,” or 
“the town sparrow born of dust and of 
little dew.” Sometimes this vision was 
misinterpreted and labelled pantheistic; 
it would have been less foolhardy if 
such critics had remembered her refer- 
ence to Traherne and his words: “Who 
can love anything that God made too 
much? What a world this would be 
were everything beloved as it ought to 
be.” 

“The twentieth century will be re- 
membered for its attempt to destroy 
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CONTEMPLATIVE 
LIFE 
IN THE WORLD 


by Amelie Goichon 


This is a book to satisfy a growing 
need, as felt by members of secular 
institutes and those individual Chris- 
tians who are striving for Christian 
perfection while remaining in the 
world. By far the majority of books 
on the spiritual life are written by 
priests or religious or within the 
framework of a monastic environ- 
ment. Here, at last, is a book of 
sound advice and practical theology 
written by a layman and for the laity. 
It is not, however, a book for those 
who see activity as the summit of 
perfection, but for those who rightly 
understand the importance of prayer 
and the interior life in the striving 
for sanctity. $3.95 


TOWARD OUR 
FATHER’S HOUSE 
by A. S. Perret, O.P. 


Father Perret has written a beautiful 
and consoling treatise on the last 
things. Without denying the natural 
fear which usually accompanies death, 
he explains how the sacrament of ex- 
treme unction helps one die in a 
Christian manner, inspired by hope 
and confidence in God’s mercy. 

And what of the life after death? 
What constitutes the joy of heaven 
and the suffering of hell? What is the 
purpose of purgatory? Can we in any 
way assist the suffering souls in pur- 
gatory? Do the souls of the dead re- 
member the living and does love re- 
main even after death? 

These and many other intriguing 
questions are answered by Father Per- 
ret. Using the light of revelation and 
the solid principles of orthodox theol- 
ogy, he explains some of the mysteries 
that lie hidden in the darkness be- 
yond the grave. With a better and 
clearer knowledge of what is to come 
after death, a great part of the fear 
of death can be replaced by con- 
fidence and by a persevering effort to 
be prepared for that last summons. 
And that is the purpose of this little 
book: to teach Christians how to pre- 
pare for a holy death. $2.50 
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love and kill the heart,” Mrs. Christ- 
opher tells her detective inspector son. 
There lay that fearful darkness, that 
valley in the shadow of spiritual and 
symbolic death, which meant “not to 
love any more.” Yet somehow that dark- 
ness and those that it enfolded must be 
both seen and taught to see in a new 
light. Light is the great natural ener- 
giser in the world, and her books stress 
every kind of light. There is the glow 
from the mill-windows as piece work 
is carried on late into the evening, or 
there is the old type of flea-pit cinema 
where Greek goddesses hold aloft frost- 
ed torches that shine with “a refined ec- 
clesiastical kind of strawberry coloured 
[warmth].” There are the gas brackets 
on the wall with their lights warbling 
as the blackmailer lays down his terms 
before Mrs. Christopher and his three 
other victims: “Dearly beloved, we are 
here gathered together to consider your 
transgressions in the light of hard cash.” 
There are the brilliant flares that come 
from rows of candles bedecking Charles 
Mather’s toy-shop in the London of 
Queen Anne; and to enter that London, 
which was the one excursion away from 
contemporary England that the author 
made, is to be shown Dean Swift in a 
new light. 

The Basilisk of St. James’s (1945), a 
historical romance, recounts three years 
from the Dean’s life. To her, his sar- 
casm and satire simply hid a need for 
love and light. Perhaps the fatal flaw in 
his character was to take all natural 
beauty for granted; to see no beauty 
where there was no apparent use. The 
fact that this faw could mar his whole 
outlook, and the fact that such a read- 
ing of his life is a charitable one, do 
not necessarily contradict each other; 
further such an interpretation, though 
never put forward prior to 1945, is one 
that can be quite logically deduced 
from the historical material available, 
and as Mario M. Rossi, the distin- 
guished Swift scholar, has noted: it 
may be that “a good heart and a poetic 
indulgence [were essential to see the 
love between Swift and Vanessa] in 
another light.” 

For their honeymoon Elizabeth’s hus- 
band chose Weymouth because of its 
associations with the Powys family and 
because it was such a thoroughly Geor- 
gian town; he knew that it would 
please her especially since she had al- 
ready written to him about her Swift 
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project: “This part of the eighteenth 
century, the opening years of it, is m7 
time beyond any. Indeed I often feel 
an estrayent from that age; it’s my 
wave length, Littleton; it’s where I am 
most at home.” A spirit of exultation 
lies here, as it does in all her work, 
since this was a mystique that she and 
her husband developed to the full. But 
it was a mystique only to outside ob- 
servers; to themselves it was as natural 
as the air that they breathed. She was 
of the city—Preston, Manchester, Lon- 
don—whilst he was of the Dorset coun- 
tryside with its narrow winding lanes, 
woods carpeted with bluebells and corn 
fields massed with poppies. She was 
quick to learn as he taught her the beau- 


known in France as la goutte de sang 
And how these words enriched her yo. 
cabulary. “There's always light—som. 
where,” sighs Vanessa on the last page 
of The Basilisk of St. James's. Was she 
thinking of the sun shining on th 
cliffs beyond Weymouth at St. Ald 
helm’s Head, or of the moon reflected 
on the sea beneath? These are as much 
open questions about the meaning of 
Vanessa’s words as they are about Eliza. 
beth Myers when, working quietly 
away at Sherborne, she put such word 
into Vanessa’s mouth and knew that 
she had picked up the right waye 
length. For the darkest hour comes be. 
fore the dawn, and in everything she 
wrote there radiates this one constant 
affirmation of hope: “There's always 
light—somewhere.” 





tiful mames—meadowsweet or willow- 
herb, butterwort or pheasant’s eye, 
Diocesan 
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ing the previously separate national and 
local sections into one paper, giving 
their editors control over the entire con- 
tents. Hoyt still uses the Denver-writ- 
ten national section, but hopes to fol- 
low in the footsteps of Peoria and Cin- 
cinnati. 

One obstacle to an integrated paper 
is that it would mean more work for 
an already overburdened editorial staff. 
Just after one issue goes to press, the 
question on the minds of Bob Hoyt, 
Jack Heher and the executive editor, 
Father Vincent J. Lovett, is: “How much 
better can we make this issue than the 
last one?” But as deadline time ap- 
proaches, the question changes to: 
“How will we get out an issue this 
week?” 

No matter how thorough the advance 
planning, the final forty-eight hours of 
the publishing week are almost invari- 
ably a race against the clock. Here is a 
typical forty-eight hour period. 

On an Indian-summer Sunday after- 
noon, ideal for a family outing, Hoyt’s 
wife, Bernadette, is driving the fam- 
ily’s 1949 Plymouth, taking her four 
children and an out-of-town guest on 
a tour of the city while Bob Hoyt is in 
a taxi on his way to a Reformation Day 
rally with Betty Fitzpatrick, his secre- 
tary and girl Friday. 

At the Protestant meeting Dr. John 
A. Mackay, co-founder of the Protes- 
tants and Other Americans United, at- 
tacks the Catholic Church as “totalitar- 


ian” and anti-Bible. The crowd of 1,000 
people seems little moved by his words, 
though his slurring inflections leave 
Betty Fitzpatrick puzzling over her 
shorthand pad. 

A little later, at the Register office 
in the Chancery building, Hoyt edits 
copy for the paper’s two editorial pages: 
a column “Theology for the Layman’ 
by Frank Sheed, a letter from a Negro 
pilot from Michigan who was refused 
accomodations in three Kansas City ho 
tels, and a syndicated column by Don 
ald McDonald on the place of football 
in college. 

Betty Fitzpatrick’s notes reveal that 
she missed some words in a few key 
quotations from Dr. Mackay, and Hoyts 
own notes don’t fill in the gaps. Later 
that evening, on a tip from his wile, 
Hoyt calls a TV news director, and 
arranges to borrow a partial text of 
Mackay’s talk early the next day. 

On Monday (the last day to airmail 
copy to Denver), Hoyt is at his desk 
early. Though ordinarily a very gracious 
man, today he scarcely nods as his © 
workers enter the office. He puts aside 
the Mackay talk, which he will handle 
in his weekly column, “Remarks # 
Random,” and leafs through the monr 
ing mail. 

Betty Fitzpatrick is condensing ané 
retyping news from parish correspond 
ents. Father Lovett is writing an edi 
torial on the Christian Science Monitot 
and the wide support it gets from rea¢ 
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ers and advertisers. Jack Heher is writ- 
ing articles for page one and method- 
ically marking up a dummy sheet for 
its layout. 

They work through lunch time, eat- 
ing sanciwiches at their desks, and at 
6:00 p.a:. they take only a half-hour off 
for a snack at a nearby restaurant. Hoyt 
till has not finished his column. “It’s 
the hardest thing I’ve had to write in 
a long time,” he says. He is taking 
pains to get the right balance—critical 
of Mackay’s anti-Catholicism but care- 
ful to point out that his spirit is not typ- 
ical of U.S. Protestants. Finally, Hoyt 
has the column wrapped up, complete 
wih headline “Dr. Mackay — Voice 
From the Past.” 

The ad man comes rushing with a 
late full-page ad that Heher has to lay 
out, and Heher accepts it with only a 
faint suggestion of disapproval in an 
upturned eyebrow. Hoyt, meanwhile, 
has still a page-one Catholic Education 
Week article to write—an “opinion fea- 
ture’ tying together recent writings on 
weaknesses in Catholic education. 

Closing time for Denver-bound air- 
mail is 10:30 p.m. at the Kansas City 
airport post ofce. At 10:12 four peo- 
ple scurry down the stairs and out the 
back door of the Chancery building. 
With Father Lovett at the wheel, the 
car makes it to the airport just before 
10:30. Hoyt dashes into the post office, 
and the mail clerk reassures him: 
‘Plane’s twenty minutes late tonight.” 

There are loose ends to call Denver 
about the next day. Hoyt discovers he 
forgot to mail the manuscript for a 
page-one feature. So Hoyt phones it in 
to Denver, along with instructions on 
afew changes in the Catholic educa- 
tion article. 

On Thursday morning, with the ar- 
tival of an airmail special delivery pack- 
age from Denver, the staff gets its first 
lok at the finished product. On Friday 
morning, practically all 36,000 subscrib- 
ets have copies in their mailboxes. It is 
a weekly event that makes mailmen es- 
pecially appreciative of their hand carts, 
since in the past two years the paper’s 
circulation has increased more than fifty 
per cent. 


) by RECENT RISE of the Kansas City- 

St. Joseph Register stems from a hap- 
by combination—a bishop who actively 
Ptomotes the paper and has granted its 
staff a wide latitude of freedom, a priest 
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executive editor, Father Lovett, who 
knows how to work with laymen, and 
two newspaper craftsmen in love with 
their work. 

Both Hoyt, age thirty-seven, and He- 
her, thirty-six, are graduates of the Den- 
ver editorial rooms of The Register, 
and so are two other Kansas Citians— 
Mrs. Hoyt and Mrs. Heher. The Den- 
ver experience—ten years for Heher and 
three for Hoyt—gave both men intense 
training in a wide variety of skills: 
proofreading, reporting, copy reading, 
layout, editorial writing. Hoyt even did 
a stint as a lovelorn columnist. But 
those were restless days for Hoyt. Nur- 
tured on the writings of Eric Gill, Bel- 
loc and Chesterton, he felt that his 
work somehow fell short of the ideals 
he cherished for the Catholic journal- 
ist. He avidly read the monthly issues 
of Integrity, a lay-edited journal (now 
defunct), which said much that The 
Register did not—including some rather 
harsh words about advertising, unions, 
business and the spiritual vacuum in 
the modern world. “I was Integrity 
mad,” he now admits. 


Out of that madness, if madness it 
was, came a bold decision—to join a 
group of zealous people planning to 
launch a Catholic daily paper, one 
which would (as Hoyt wrote in In- 
tegrity)) “demonstrate the full force and 
application of Christianity as a way of 
life and a measure of reality.” 

The two years that followed were 
full and tumultuous ones for Hoyt and 
his fellow pioneers. They hoped to 
publish in a larger metropolitan area, 
but settled for Kansas City, Missouri, 
where Archbishop Edward Vincent 
O’Hara took them under his wing. They 
hoped to enlist a more seasoned editor, 
but after a series of turndowns, Hoyt, 
then twenty-eight, took charge. They 
hoped to get a circulation of at least 
40,000, the break-even point to make 
the paper self-supporting, but the high 
circulation mark for the paper, the Sun- 
Herald, was 12,000, only about 2,000 
of it in Kansas City. At its peak forty- 
five persons gave their energies to the 
Sun-Herald, usually for no money be- 
yond enough for food and rent. But 
the sacrifices, great as they were, could 
not carry on the paper, and after sev- 
en months of publishing the Sun-Herald 
had to close up shop. 

Why did the Sun-Herald fail? Basic- 
ally, says Hoyt, because it was short on 








From the Hermits 
of the Desert 
to St. Ignatius Loyola... 





at Religious 


Orders and 
Their Founders 


By WALTER NIGG 


This richly informative, fascinat- 
ingly readable book tells the stories 
of the men and women (all subse- 
quently sainted) who founded the 
great monastic and other religious 
orders of Christianity. It relates 
what is known of each founder’s 
life and then examines the order’s 
ruling ideas, characteristics, con- 
flicts, tragedies, and services. The 
position of the order today is al- 
ways described. 

In these pages you will meet the 
Hermits of the Desert, Cenobites, 
monks of Eastern Christianity, 
Augustinians, Benedictines, Car- 
thusians, Cistercians, ‘Trappists, 
Franciscans, Dominicans, Carmel- 
ites, and Jesuits. And here, too, 
among others are St. Anthony, St. 
Basil, St. Augustine, St. Bernard, 
St. Francis, St. Dominic, St. Teresa 
of Avila, and St. Ignatius Loyola. 
Translated from the German by 
Mary Ilford. 


Illustrated with ten great works of 
art portraying founders of orders~ 


$6.95 at most bookstores 
To be published February 16 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
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administrative skill and long on ideolo- 
gy. Hoyt’s post mortem throws light on 
how the experience has reshaped his 
view of the Christian journalist: 

“We were excessively ideological. 
Even though we had a lot of talent on 
the staff, it was directed not so much at 
putting out a good paper as to pushing a 
party line [one which closely resembled 
Integrity’s]. The party line interpreted 
almost everything. 

“One issue at that time in Kansas 
City was whether the city should annex 
some suburban territory. We vigorous- 
ly opposed the annexation. We may 
have been right or we may have been 
wrong, but the point is that we didn’t 
take a close look at the pros and cons. 
We simply had an automatic reaction 
in favor of the small autonomous com- 
munity and against urbanization and 
centralization of political authority. 

According to some stereotypes, Hoyt 
should be finding his life on a diocesan 
newspaper confining. “Actually,” says 
Hoyt, “we have more freedom here than 
we had at the Sun-Herald’—since the 
freedom at the Sun-Herald was restrict- 
ed by the staff’s self-imposed blinders. 

Hoyt still probes modern institutions 
like advertising and life insurance, but 
less dogmatically than the Sun-Herald 
and Integrity did. After writing critical- 
ly of certain types of insurance poli- 
cies, for example, Hoyt dispatched his 
article to several local insurance men, 
and eventually gave more space to re- 
buttals than to his own criticism. 

Hoyt is acutely aware that the Cath- 
olic editor faces the temptation of com- 
menting on current events as though 
his judgment were that of the Church 
Universal. Originally, in the prospectus 
he wrote for Bishop Cody, Hoyt’s pro- 
posed solution to this problem was to 
set aside a separate department in the 
paper labelled “temporal affairs,” as 
Jacques Maritain suggests in his book 
True Humanism. But the temporal and 
the spiritual orders are so inextricably 
interwoven, in life and in newspaper 
columns, that Hoyt found it impossi- 
ble to segregate articles in that fashion. 
So the paper uses other means, some 
blunt (e.g., reminders that “the edi- 
tors don’t share the gift of infallibili- 
ty”), some indirect (e.g., refraining 
from slugging readers with papal quo- 
tations to support an editorial position). 

On temporal issues, the paper’s phil- 
osophy could be classified as “liberal,” 
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in the sense that it favors international 
cooperation, supports foreign aid and 
opposes racial segregation, for example. 
To keep a proper balance in their ap- 
proach, however, the staff makes a con- 
scious effort to read conservative organs, 
particularly The National Review, Mod- 
ern Age and U.S. News. 

While Catholic editors hold fruitful 
dialogs by bringing differing viewpoints 
to bear on issues, in Hoyt’s judgment 
there is not enough genuine interplay 
between the individual publication and 
its own readers. As he wrote in a Cath- 
olic Press month editorial last year: 
“There is such a thing as public opinion 
within the Church. It is a privilege of 
Catholic editors to help form this opin- 
ion, but they are not its sole proprie- 


tors. You, too, are the Church; yoy 
have a role to play in the application 
of Catholic doctrine.” 

In a talk at a Serra Club luncheon, 
Hoyt stressed a similar theme: “We 
should have a vigorous and intelligent 
dissent to what we say and what we 
don’t say. Be a little brutal.” 

Though the Kansas City-St. Joseph 
Register has won acclaim inside and out- 
side its diocese, Hoyt feels it has a long 
way to go before it becomes anything 
like a model Catholic newspaper. What 
haunts him in his reflective moments, 
as he shaves or drives or paints a ceiling 
in his home, is this thought: “How 
much does the average subscriber care 
for the paper? I can’t picture family 
members fighting over who gets it first.” 





“That's Libel!” 
(Continued from page 16) 


Hand in the course of an opinion not 
long ago said that the only reason why 
the law makes truth a defense is not 
because libel must be false but because 
the utterance of truth is in all circum- 
stances an interest paramount to rep- 
utation. 

But telling the truth does not neces- 
sarily free publishers from danger of 
suit. Not long ago Time reported on 
the conduct of Frank Sinatra in Madi- 
son, Indiana, on location for the mak- 
ing of a movie based on James Jones’ 
Some Came Running. The material 
is no doubt defamatory since the prob- 
ability is that the reasonably prudent 
reader of the report loses respect for 
Sinatra. Say that he sued and the de- 
fense was truth, told in the public in- 
terest. Sinatra could in some states over- 
come that defense even though the truth 
was told, if he could have shown it 
was not told in the interest of the pub- 
lic to know the truth about its heroes 
and villains, but told maliciously for 
the purpose of injuring him in his name 
and reputation. 

The malicious purpose would not 
have to be shown to be deliberate or 
conscious. It would be enough if from 
a reading of the article the average read- 
er could reasonably infer that malice 
toward Sinatra was the motive of the 
author and publisher. 


en and publishers of fiction 
have to be careful too. In empha- 
sizing how French newspapers play 


down, and ours play up, the misfor 
tunes in families of their high officials, 
Time published, some years ago, a 
story which “imagined” that Curtis 
Dahl, then son-in-law of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had committed 
suicide. Dahl brought a libel suit and 
was successful. The court rejected the 
plea that the report was not intended 
to degrade Dahl, but was an imagina- 
tive device used to get reader atten- 
tion. The intention was as unimportant 
in this instance, said the court, as in 
the publication of defamatory material 
in jest: however admirable it may be 
to amuse the public, the amusement 
must not be furnished at the expense 
of the name or reputation of another. 
Yet it does seem that critics sometime 
amuse readers at the expense of names. 
Only those fortunate enough to have 
lived in the days of vaudeville saw 
the Cherry Sisters in their matchless 
theatrical performance. They did their 
act once in Odebolt, Iowa, and a drama 
critic for the local paper wrote: 
Effie is an old jade of fifty summers, Jessie 
a frisky filly of forty, and Addie, the flow 
er of the family, a capering monstrosity 
of thirty-five. Their long skinny arms, 
equipped with talons at the extremities, 
swung mechanically, and anon waved frat 
tically at the suffering audience. The 
mouths of their rancid features opened like 
caverns, and sounds like the wailing of 
damned souls issued therefrom. They 
pranced around the stage with a motion 
that suggested a cross between the danse 


du ventre and fox trot,—strange creatures 
with painted features and hideous mien. 
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Efie i: spavined, Addie is stringhalt, and 

Jessie, ‘he only one to show her stockings, 

has le; ; with calves as classic in their out- 

lines ¢. the curves of a broom handle. 

That critic pushed against the limits 
of the privilege of fair comment. The 
court excused him, however, in a famous 
libel case that is required reading for 
every law student. And the decision 
probably disappointed many students 
until they read in the report of the 
case that the Cherry Sisters in support 
of their suit gave a performance in 
court. ‘i hat did it. 

The legal theory behind the fair 
comment rule is that when a person 
writes 2 book or presents a play or act 
or other artistic effort for the public 
attention, he invites criticism. The 
critic may be hostile, may use sar- 
casm and ridicule or any other literary 
style in giving his honest opinion pro- 
vided that he confines his criticism to 
the thing and spares the person from 
personal censure and from reckless or 
unfair personal attacks. Within these 
limits he is free and in this country he 
is on the side of the angels in most 
cases, and if what he writes is capable 
of both an innocent and a wrongful 
construction courts generally absolve 
the critic. 

Fair comment upon a public figure, 
or public event involving a person, 
carries immunity from danger of lia- 
bility for libel. This is not a sure thing 
because no one can accurately predict 
what a judge or jury will do in a par- 
ticular case and attorneys for publish- 
as are especially cautious in advising 
their clients how far the limits of fair 
comment may be stretched. There is an 
pen season though on public fig- 
wes, who dare not, or care not to 
sue—and little hazard in writing al- 
most anything about them, especially 
during political campaigns. James Jo- 
eph Curley made noises like a suit- 
a when The Last Hurrah was pub- 
lished, but no one took this seriously 
because Skeffington surely was not a 
defamation of Curley. 

The only absolute immunity is for 
Senators and Congressmen in legisla- 
tive halls and for witnesses, lawyers 
and judges in court. Everyone knows 
the reason for this, the legislators must 
be free to speak on and about laws and 
tials would be impossible if the par- 
ticipants were not free to testify, ad- 
vocate and make judgments. There is 
mmunity, too, in letters of recom- 
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BOOKS for LENT 


THE FAMILY AND THE CROSS by Joseph A. Breig 


The inspiration of each Station of the Way of the Cross is examined and developed 
for application to and by the Catholic family. Illustrated. $2.00 


APPROACH TO PRAYER by Dom Hubert Van Zeller 


Direct, helpful, and powerful spiritual writing which examines the reality of true 
prayer and makes a forceful case for its immediate and lasting place of prominence 
in our lives. $2.50 


APPROACH TO PENANCE by Dom Hubert Van Zeller 


The earlier companion volume to Approach to Prayer illuminates the practice of 
penance and brings it home to stay for the modern Catholic. $2.50 


THE TEMPTATIONS OF CHRIST 
by Gerald Vann, O.P. and P. K. Meagher, O.P. 


Piercing analysis of the temptations put to Our Lord in the wilderness by Satan, 
and a strikingly pertinent application of them to the same temptations in modern 
dress which confront us in the world today. $2.75 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS by Caryll Houselander 


Written and illustrated by the late, great English author, an amazingly intense rec- 
reation of the Passion, and a compassionate reflection upon each Station of the 
Cross. $2.75 


THE RISEN CHRIST by Caryll Houselander 


As a companion volume to her Way of the Cross, this volume considers and illumi- 
nates the meaning of Lent, and the Passion—a glorious proclamation of the mes- 
sage and fact of our Redemption. $2.75 


A DOCTOR AT CALVARY by Pierre Barbet, M.D. 


A description of the physical suffering and death of Christ during his passion and 
crucifixion—sound science joining with sound theology to create a new dimension 
to our understanding of the Redemption. $3.00 


THE DAY CHRIST DIED by Jim Bishop 


Amazingly detailed, intimate ‘‘you-are-there’’ treatment of the most infamous yet 
most important day in history by the author of The Day Lincoln Was Shot. $3.95 


THE INNER SEARCH by Dom Hubert Van Zeller 


An examination of the spiritual life aimed squarely at the modern layman and one 
which offers rewarding and stimulating self-assessment during Lent. $3.00 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST by Andres Fernandez, S.J. 


This handsome big volume is one of the most comprehensive and important studies 
of Christ, His great task, His times, contemporaries and country that has been writ- 
ten in recent years. The author is former Professor and Rector of the Pontifical 
Biblical Institute. Illustrated. $12.50 


THOUGHTS IN SOLITUDE by Thomas Merton 


In thoughtful and eloquent prose Father Merton speaks on behalf of man’s inalien- 
able right to solitude and interior freedom—and the rewards thereof. $3.00 


TWO SPIRITUAL CLASSICS— 
THIS TREMENDOUS LOVER by M. Eugene Boylan, O.Cist.R. $3.00 


A RETREAT FOR LAY PEOPLE by Msgr. Ronald Knox $3.00 
ORDER TODAY FROM ind i 


THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 


210 West Madison Street Chicago 6, Illinois 
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mendation and the like where the 
words defaming an applicant are writ- 
ten in a good spirit and for a proper 
purpose and do not go beyond the 
bounds of propriety. Then there is the 
special immunity, it seems to me, for 
critics. The courts have said that all are 
treated alike but I think it is a fair 
comment on the courts to say that they 
favor critics. 

There is a sort of accidental libel, to 
be careful of also, in which the case 
turns “not on who was meant but who 
was hit” by what was published. In 
the movie Rasputin the Mad Monk a 
Princess Natasha was portrayed as hav- 
ing been seduced by Rasputin. ‘The pro- 
ducers did not mean to libel a living 
Princess Irna who had been a mem- 
ber of the Russian Court, and who, 
because of events portrayed, aside from 
the implied seduction, was identifiable 
as Natasha, but they hit her, to their 
sorrow. Her suit was sustained. 

The courts have caught up with 
many of the “end runs” used in libel- 
ling and the general rule is that libel 
need not be direct, it may be insinu- 
ated or implied. This rule was applied 
in an actual case of a spiteful woman 
who had a death notice published in 
which the age of a living female rival 
was grossly overstated. The death no- 
tice dodge availed nothing as a defense. 

Sometime defendants rely upon the 
defense that they were merely replying 
to a defamatory article written about 
them. Say that an author of a book or 
review or criticism makes uncompli- 
mentary remarks about a brother in the 
trade. We would expect the brother's 
fur to be ruffled and that he would 
take a firm hold on his meat axe to 
retaliate in print. Something like this 
happened in Reynolds v. Pegler. One 
of Peglers’ defenses was that the libel- 
lous column was a proper reply to Reyn- 
old’s references to Pegler in a Reyn- 
olds’ review of a Heywood Broun biog- 
raphy. The court decided however that 
Pegler’s column was “in no way” re- 
lated to that review nor to Reynold’s 
motive in writing it but was “a wholly 
separate attack” upon Reynolds. The 
law justifies as a privilege a defama- 
tory reply to an original defamation, but 
the reply must be pertinent or relevant 
to the initial attack and “this is satis- 
fied if the reply is addressed to the 
plaintiff's motive in taking the initia- 
tive.” 
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